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NOTICE. 


This is the first of a Scdoi irbiolb nul^ 
tinued occaMomdly in tii# 

great writers are the bfl«l ^ilNK^ti^ of Nalk^ 
Manners in periods wbkdi ara past Tl^wa vliO 
familiar with oii^ihLitciriilx^ have kcqplO Hlfldty 
which cannot be acquUed liojpslllia^ tow 
clironiclus. What aonliJM of fie atirriiig timei of 
ifthe Plantagenets can show ps the life of the 
English people, as Chmtetr Shows mf Who has 
caught the ipirit of <ihe early days of the Befell 
mation to be eon^vwl 
more ftom Jffsn dfeiapae 

per, and the ofowd of of that 4o 

we know of the peenliaiitjlii of the ttmes ofEkfea** 
beth and dames than firom Cafeden and WBaOn. 

g aud dispose to ns very etodom 

of tbe df^ after the Bestoratimt. 
pahiterof Ihettannefti ^ ^ 
j^f7 <a tipe thaes bf Wutiopi ind 
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NOTICJCr 


md th^ Dramatists of his day show ns a pirtun* 
of polite life iti the same period, nml 

not all be copied. Stefle and Addison ahe .nd 
with scencfi and characters, which we do not* nou 
take the trouble to hi d up in the ‘ Tatler ’ and 
^Spo<‘tator/ Fteldituj^ Smolleity and Ruhardsmi 
^ draw the curtain wluch hangs between the fashions 
of society in tlieir days and our own. llViZ/w/c 

and Samuel Johnson show how wonderful are tin* 

# 

didbrencos which half a century produces. Fnmi 
these and other great painters of Planners, not 
forgidting the Saiirtsts from Tfall to Churchill, 
how many ‘‘Cabinet Picturt»8 of English Life'' 
may be seleoted for amusement and instruction. 
Let lift form a little Gallery from one of the earli- 
est, as he is the greatest, of thoite who 

“ In the original perused mankind.’' 
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IN 1 KODbC riON 


an aRc nhon it lia« bppfi <bKo\mHl that the 
niaht popular of all Iiih bt(*ri iutherto veij 

uiath^puitoh approi iat<?<U ii\e neetl not l>e surjmst^l 
to find iliat th«rp is uuothor po(t liarcHy leas 
titt<fl for popuhrit}, ami l>vk>npr»ni^ to thc» sam(‘ 
ini^lit} (hiss <if originators, 'w)ir>sf* \ioik» ar<^ 
Holdoiii stHMi but in tiu* liami of tho literarv stn- 
<l*nt, oi on thi sluhos of th(* u( lUajipointoc] 
library An vo thon Avaitm^ fur our (jrc^rmaii 
br<‘tlin*n t*) t(u<1i us to natf i hdiucn as tliev lia\c‘ 
aiicmh <ioin nu ch to make us tiwlrtstavd Slink- 
3kpf**« *' It shouM scim so, ami that our c onti- 
tfp ntal be lit fa< ‘in-j arc alua K in tiaining^ for the 
tt-uik V, V aip uiftumcd by a unter in a rpront 
nuiiil>er of thi* ‘ I ureiyfii Qiiartcrlj llevh^vi/ that 
the g'liffintir lalKnir of translation has juat been 
acoo 1 itph^hed Ldv ard I icdler, wboae* micocas 

B 
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INTEODCCTION. 


ii|, jmimtiiig not only Ciiaiicer'i» langiiagi^ ami 
but* ia embodying ao muoJi of the original 
mitiw’s apirit into iija vmioii, is tto great, tlial 
we alioolii not lio auxprtseci to fiml Cliaueeritpt»< 2 ^)i 
dividing ^vitJi the admiration 

teiUitiii of our critkaJ brothren in Germany.*’* 

$ut vhy k it Cbaucer ims beiMi iiiue 
n^locted in Itia own caontry ? Kot, ceitaiiily, 
oa account of his occasiorial groasness ; for all 
his serious tales, and some of his humorous, 
are unobjectionable oii this sooie. Neither do 
we think that it is owing to any inUereM or ?>- 
remediable difficulties cotuiected with Chaucers 
verse; though were these as real as is oom- 
niouly assumed, tiicre w ould be wluit wo may term 
great poetical ityusticc^ iii doing so lilt Jo for 
Chaucer, who 1ms done almost everylhing for us; 
who not only created for us a national poetry, but 
restored to us a national tongue. It is, wo believe, 
oijuply this-^tlioit die people, the inoiiy, wlm, 
to the few,” form the only “ lit ” audience 
for so robust and cou^preheosive an intellect as 
Clmucer's, Iwve, in Irutii, iiml no opportuiiiUos of 
making his acquaintance. The cheapest editkiua 
of Clmucer have been as much be\ond tlieir 
pockets, as the works, themselves, in most of tbpso 
edidoas, have been beyond their ready intellectual 
comprehension, mt account of their antique : 
hence tim prevailii^ notiem of the ditficuiiy of 
imderstauding the language ia wlucli th^ ard 
wTiUea« 1 

Kow what would havq been ^hakepere^s Jhtol 
utaler ««ieh tmtmeat? What would his popu* 
larity and jnflueaoe haire been now, aa.ooiuiuMred 
with what thqy ^ bed im trWtre 
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to make him known to hie humbler countiymcii ? 
if none but the wealthier claiieefl hod been able 
to piirchaae his published works? if his editors 
ha<( preserved the old, and to our eyes, uncouth 
fltylo|of spelling? or if, in a word, he had been 
kept Var(»fully preser\ed as a pet of the “circles,” 
instead of Inking allowed to la>eonie the pride ami 
glory of the nation ? Yet not only has Chaucer 
been thus situatol, but — to make matters worse — 
by the preservation of Ms old s|>elling, the siiper<» 
heial d i then 1 ties attending the right understanding 
of Jiis frequently obsolete pronunciation have been 
most materially enhanced. 

Wlunt is now to be done? We cannot turn bark 
suddenly the current of a peoplc^s thoughts and 
tastes, any more than wc can suddenly compel a 
river to return to its source; but ue may gradiN 
ally aind back to the place that may not be di- 
rectly reached; and in order to induce English 
readers to venture upon this noble pilgrimage, 
may make the wa^ as convenient and agreeable 
us jK)ssibk3. The following pages must be looked 
upon as an humble attempt to aid in this good 
work. 

We Iwrve spoken of ** difficulties.” These, ve 
thhvk, may be entirely got rid of, without any in- 
novation on the poet’s own w<^s or probable 
modea€>f pronunciation* A glossary at thefbot of 
etch page, modem spelling where practicable, and 
a carefhl accentuation of the words, which, in 
accordance with the principles tlmt guided Chaucer 
in eompoeitton, require to be diffiereotly pro- 
nounced than it present, will enable any reader of 
ordiiiojy intellifiience to imjoy tbie Hire old poet tn 
iKintolliHig like fits Mil lltitniei 
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tliiit Ohaufcer hod not much relish Ibr the regt- 
mental school of rhythm, and did not, like some 
I«!ter poets, and like some of his oM^n commeala- 
tors, think that the feet of verse should move with 
the same kind of uniform march as the fee^f a 
troop of infantry ; and he is, therefore, in a consi- 
derable degree, at ♦he mercy of alJ, ourselves of 
course included, wl undertake to modernise his 
orthography, or aocentuate his pronunciation. But 
we venture to tliirik, that good principles, if they 
do not enable us to command absolute success, 
will at least prevent us !&om going fiir astray. 

Our principles are, first, Ciiaueer*s verse is 
wortliy of his |>oetry, when we can be sure we 
have nis verse (a subject touched on in another 
page); and, secondly, that ' without blinding oi 
stunning ourselves in the dust or roar of contro- 
versy, os to how he came to write what he did, 
or whether he ought to have so written, v e have 
^hly to study in the right spirit what be has 
written, to find all the information we require n^ 
to the modes in which he should be read, or in 
which he should be sent forth, by the aid of tlie 
press, for the solace and instruction of mankind. 

In the ensuing pages, it will be found that the 
poet’s words are given without alteration from 
Tyrrwhitt, but, as far as possible, in iitodcru 
orthography ; and that, trhere the aid spelHn^ u 
preserved^ it laill he generally fomui to serve the 
important purpose of at miee the rr- 

iftdred pronunjciatiefn ; we may thus dispense with 
marks of accentuation tbrougrliout an extensive 
range of coses, of which whenne, hoste, lordeViaay 
serve as ^ntmplcs ; the addidonal letters sbowiiig 
at a glantse the additioDol syllables. 
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The methods of acceatuation we have adopted are 
these : — 1. Words iti which the accent &Us upon a 
diHerent syllable than the one at present empha^ 
are marked with an acute accent, as hondur 
for Jtonour. 2. Where additional syllables (exclu- 
sive of diphthongs) are to be sound^, without any 
change in the spelling, or in tlie emphasis, they ore 
pointed out by tlie grave accent, as write, more. 
3. Ill Chaucers time the individual sounds of botii 
vowels, in diphthongs, appear to have been com- 
monly preserved in speech (a custom still lin- 
gering in the north of England), and in writing ; 
such words, therefore, as creature, truely, and 
absolution, are marked creature, truely, and abso- 
lution, and must be prououtieed accordingly, just 
as in Leeds, to this day, bread is continually heard 
of as bread, and dream as dretlni. 

We conclude these introductory remarks with 
a few words on the great error that has so long 
existed with regard to Chaucer’s versihcatidil. 
Dryden, for instance, says, “ It wore an easy 
matter to produce some thousands of his verses, 
which are lame for want of half a foot and some- 
times a whole one, and which no pronunciation can 
mako otlierwise.” The first part of this statement 
WHS evidently founded on entire ignorancei^ or 
want of consideration, of the state of the language 
when Chaucer wrote. For centuries the French 
tongue only was used in the court and among 
the higher classes of society ; Chaucer, witli a 
noble ambition, determined to write lui English 
i^m in English words, but of course would 
find it impossible to eradicate idl traces of the 
Fretiefa. si]|^>osfng him to have wished to do so. 
His poems, therefore, dxraiid with Gallicisms, 
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and a great number of his words require to Iw 
pronounced in accordance with the laws of the 
French rather tlian the English tongue. It mnst 
also be acknowledged, that he did what doubtless 
every other great poet under his circumstances 
would have done too, chose whichever pronuncia- 
tion — the FreiicJi or t ' English, both as yet in a 
very unsettled state-^suited him best at the moment. 
Had Dryden attended to this, he would have found 
his illustrious predecessor’s versification gtmerally 
flowing and musical, often singularly so. AV itii re- 
gard to the last part of his statement, Diy'den must 
be held blameless, except for want of faith : — ho saw 
many exquisite lines, and should therefore ha\e liad 
more confidence in their author than to suppose 
him capable of writing lines which no pronunci- 
ation could make otherwise” than defective; — for 
tlie truth is, that the early editions of Chancer were 
grievously corrupt. An interesting evidence of 
the cause as well as great extent of that corruption, 
is afforded by the jHjet’s complaint of the state of 
the manuscripts copied under his owu eye nud di- 
rection, in the lines headed-^ 

CnAircEB*8 words unto his own Scrivener, 

Adam Scrivener, if over it thcc beful 
lloece or Troilus for to writii new', 

Under tby long locks nuiy’st thou have the scull 
But after my making thou wiite more true. 

So oft a day I must thy w ovk renew, 

It to correct, and eke to rub and scrape. 

And all is thorough thy negligence and rape.** 

Nqw as few besides tlie poet would feel iiKdiaed 
to talto ihlstruiible, andas tii^e were none but jam 
who could perform the task satisfactorily^ it is evi- 
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dent tliat the manuscripts of Chaucer^s writings 
generally must be full of errors. By the oolla* 
tion, houever, of* many of these, Mr. Tyirwhitt 
()ru(lueed liis excellent cxlition of the ‘ Canterbury 
Talcs/ (would that the remainder of the poet’s 
pn>ductions were dealt with by a similarly enlight- 
euctl and laborious editor !) and a comparison of 
the transcribcfl by Dryden in illustration 

of Cliaucei’s musical defeet*i, as he gives it, with 
the same passage ns printed in 'J'yrrwhitt’s edition, 
may form a iii>eful lesson to future commentators. 
They u ill see in this, os in a thousand similar cases, 
that in judging of the works of great poets, wher- 
ever tliere is a doubtful point, faith is the safest as 
well as jui»t(»8t course. The passage in question is 
Chaucer’s sly defence of tlic grosser portions of Ins 
tales ; — 

“ But first, I pmy you of your c ourtesy, 

That ye nc arrottc it noujfht niy villainy, 

Though that 1 plainly sjicuk iii this n)att<'*rc, 

I'o Uulcu you their words, and eke their c,hecr, 

Nc tliough I speak their wonls projicrly , 

For this yc knowen as wdl as 1, 

Who bluiil tcllcn a talc after a man, 

He mote rehearse as nigh as ever he can 
Kvcrich word of it be in his charge ; 

All speak he, never so ruddy, ne large. 

Or else lie mote tellcn his tale untrue, 

Or feigne things, or find words new,” &c. 

No doubt a moat crabbed passage, unmusical 
enough, in all conscience ; but let us look "at the 
passage as Chaucer wrote it, according to Tyrr- 
version (thou^ errors may still lurk in auii 
injure if)* 
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“ But first 1 pray you uf your courtesy, 

That yp nc arrctte It not my villainy, 

Thoujfh tliat I plainly $nraK in this iiiattepc. 

To tcllon you tnoir womcs, and tlicir clucr, 

Ne though I sfieak their wortlp.j properly , 

For this ye knowen all so well as I, 

Who so shall toll o tale afti'M* a man, 
lie must rehearse nigl) us over he can , 

Every word, if it ue in his charpo , 

All 8|K*ak lie never so rudely and so large. 

Or else he iiiuste teJIen his tale untrue, 

Or fbigiien things, or finden wordrs new ” 

To this specimen of Chancer snpjwqc we now 
axld another. Did trlorioiis John, we wondei , ever 
pause to refle^'t upon the style of this pa>.sag(', 
arnongc countless others of equal excellence ? 

I say for me, it ife a great discoso, 

Where men have l)een in great wealth and case, 
To hciii*eTi ol their sudden tall, alas ^ 

And the contrary is joy and great solas ; 

As w'hon a man hath been m jwor estate, 

And elimlK'tli up, and waxetli iortunah’, 

And there abidetli in prosperity, 

Such thing is gladsome, os it thinketh me.’' 

Tf this be not majestic music married toimmoiuil 
]7oesjy, we do not know what is. 

The reader can wow {lartially appreciate the force 
of Drydeii’s statement as to Chaucer’s language, 
which, he says, is so obsolete^ that his sense is 
scarce to bo iuitlor.stood or hi*^ kind apology for 
Chaucer, “ he lived m the inlhiioy of our poetry •/’ 
or his liberal and generous assurance, ‘^yet many 
of hts verses consist of ten syllables, and tlie wonls 
not much behind our present English.’’/ 
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SECTION 1. 

A VISIT TO THE TABAKD. 

Till- two nances which perhaps do the greatest 
iionour to the annals of Kuglisli literature are those 
^)f Chaucer and Shakspere. After the dramas of 
Shakspere, there is no production of man that dis- 
plays more various and vigorous talent than the 
* Canterbury Tales/ Splendour of narrative, rieh- 
iiebs of fancy, ]^>athetic simplicity of incident and 
feeling, a powerful style in delineating chameter 
and nnuniers, and an animated vein of comic hu- 
mour, each takes its turn in this uonderful per- 
formance, and each in turn appears to be that in 
which the author w'as most ({ualitied to succeed.” 
Thus writes Godwin, in the preface to hisljiff‘ of 
the poet, reviewing generaUy the characteristics of 
the great lather of English poetry; but elsewhere, 
noticing that particular quality which more than 
any other stamps Chaucer’s productions, he calls 
him emphatically “ the port of ckarartcr and man- , 
7ier ^ it is in thatliglit we here propose to view him. 

The ‘ CantfTbury Tales * aj-e preceded hy a pro- 
logue, in which the plot and chora(*tera are show n, 
and which thus begins ; the poet in his own person 
being the narrator: — 

“ Whenne that April with hisi show ’res sote,* 

The drought of March hath pierced to tin* root, 

And bath^ every vein in such liqudr 
Of which virtue engendered is the flow’r ; 


Sweet. 
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When Zephirufl — chc with his sote breath 
JnspirLHl hath in every hcilt and lirath 
The tender croppos, and the yoiiiif;c sun 
Ilatli in the Ram his hulfe course yrun, 

And smallc foulcfl* mnken melody, 

That sleepcn alio night with ojion eye, 

So prieketh them Nattlfe in their couidgcs ; f 
Then longeth ioR o go on pilgriinnges, 

And palmers for u> 8<^en strun^^ strands 
To serve haliovis X <*011111 § in sundry lands ; 

And, Siieciullv, from evej^ shire’s end 
Of Eugie-lana to Canterbury they uend, 

The Imly blissful martyr for to seek 
That them hath hplpcn, when that they were seke. |[ 
Bufcl, that in that season on a day, 

In S<iuthwark, at the Tabard, os 1 lay 
Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To (anterbury with devout courd^,' 

At night was come into that hostelry 
Well nine and twenty in a comipany 
Of sundry folk, by ddveniure ylall 
In fellovishin, and pilgtims wore they all, 

That towdra Canterbury vvouldcu ride,” 

The essential difference between tlie two classes 
of persons here mentioned, the palmers and the 
pilgrims, was, that the latter bad <^one dwelling 
place, jL palmer had none; the pilgrim trayelled to 
some certain place, the palmer to all, and not to 
any one in particular ; the pilgrim must go at hia 
own charge, the palmer must profess wil^l po« 
verty ; the pilgrim might give over his profession, 
the {mliiier must be constant.” % 

Birds. t Hearts^-^spirits—inclinatioiis,' % Holiassa 
I Known. 

U Oceasiomd coilwoiiaDoes of this diaraciter—bortOWed 
finsfaFrench poetiy^wm esteeaisd a bsaiity in old English 
verse. ^ Blounfs Olossogropby. * 
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Tiie name of the palmer, it is hardly necessary 
to mention, was derived from the custom of carry- 
ing a staff formed out of a branch of tlie palm-tree. 
A,\ei 3 " interesting view of the Knglish pilgrims 
during the period of Chaucer is aifonled to us in 
the *tiial of one of the earliest English martyrs^ 
William Tliorpe, who, in the yoai' 1407, was brought 
before Arciibbhop Arundel on a charge of hei’csy. 
A^uong the subj^ts introduced into his examina- 
tion was that of pilgrimages. Thorpe is accused 
of liaving said, those men and women that go on 
pilgrinuiges to Canterbury, to lieverley, to Kar- 
Jington, to Walsingham, and to any oilier such 
places, arc accursed and made foolisli, spending 
their money in waste.” Thorjx*, in answer, sup- 
ports the truth of these opinions, and «a 3 ’s that peo- 
ple go on pilgrimagi's more for the health of their 
bodies than of their souls, “ more to have riches and 
prosperity of tliis world than to be enriched with 
>irtne8 in their souls, more to have here worldly 
and fleshly friendship than for to ha\e friend- 
ship of God and of hb saints in heaven.” This 
murioos paesi^ shows lus that if Thorpe were 
m his ideaof the unspiritmil tendencies of 
thofiaaotoiii, the custom still liad its uses, and im* 
portant one^ though no doubt pilgsam generally 
jbH ap a a d alwed by such noked exposkiaiis of tlia 
true Ictovactetof pUgfivuifles* Tliorpe, however, 
us a pioiumcf me actual i^ng, as well 
as of its objects. 

“ Also, sir,” be says, “ I know well, that when 
dil^^ien ondwomehwl^ thoTf^er their own 
wjUsi” they^will am^ wftncpajtoother “ to ha\e 
with them eanWl eirng 
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wanton songff, and some other pilgrims will have 
with them l^gpipes, so that every town tliey come 
througli, what with the noise of their singinf^, and 
wth the sound of their piping, and with the jing 
ling of their Canterbury bells, and with barring 
out of dogs after them, tliat they make more* noise 
than if the king eam« .here away with all liis cla- 
rions an<l many other minstrels. And if these men 
and women a month in their pilgrimage, many 
of them shall be an half year after great janglers, 
tale-telk»rs, and liars.” The Archbishop's answer, 
partly in justitication, gives an odd instance of the 
advantages of pilgrims having with them such 
singers and pipers ; “ when,^’ he says, “ one of them 
that g<x*th btirefoot striketh his toe upon a stone. 
.... and maketh him to bleed, it is well ilone 
that he or his fellow begin flien a song, or else 
take out of his bosom a bagpipe for to drive 
away with sucli mirth the hurt of his fellow. For 
with such solace the travel and weariness of ]iil- 
griiiis is lightly and merrily brought forth.” — 
(State Triafi.) ^ 

Persons of all ranks, from- the highest to tJie 
lowest, were accustomed to fiilfrl this great duty, as 
it was esteemed, and which certmnly was a great 
pleasure, of going on pilgrimages, and more espe- 
cially to the shrine of the chief saint of sinners, 
Thoniiis h Becket. Thus on one occasion Chauccir’s 
owm pitron ami king, Edward TTI., goes with his 
mother to Canterbury, in Lent ; whilst, in reference 
to the other extremity of the scicial scale, the statute 
of 1888 tells UB plainly that no one was too poor 
or humble for the privilege. That statute enacted 
tJiat no servant or labourer*’ whether man or wo- 
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man, slioAld depart at the end of his tei*m of ser- 
vice out of the hundred, rape, or wapentake wliere 
he was resident, under colour of going on pilgrim- 
age, unless he had letters patent containing the 
cause of his going, and the time of hts retiini. 
There was litlle diHieuIty in those days as to tlie 
means of support for siicJi poor jiilgrirns. Their 
wealtiiier compamons would no doubt aid them 
wlieri necessary ; there was a liospitable welcome 
for them at every monastery or hospital ; above 
all, there were the little waysule eliapels, orecietl 
for the accommodation of travellers, and more 
especially for pilgrims, where niit only shelter was 
provided, but a pittance of food in addition for 
those who needed it. ‘‘ In our pedestrianisni,” says 
a periodical writer,’*' we have traced the now de- 
solate rcmuins of sc%eral of these chafiels along 
the old pilgrims’ road to C’anterbury.” 

The chief, apparently, of all the houses of 
])ublio entertainment in the metropolis, where 
pilgrims were wont to assemble before their de- 
jiarture, was the ‘ Tabard ’ of Chaucer. Thei^e 
are few nioi'e ancient streets than that in which 
the famous liostehy is situated— -the High Street 
of Southwark. During the period of the Roman 
Louditiiuni, two thousand years ago, it was un- 
<loubtedly what it still remains — the great rowi 
fmm the meiropolts to the southern ports. Roman 
antiquities are still occardonally found in difierent 
parts of the line. Its convenient situation as a 
suburb for the entertainment of travellers passing 
between London and the counties of Hmrey, Su$- 


* In the Atheueam, Nov. 1,644. 
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sex, and Kent, — who were Jiere as conisguoiis 
the silent highway ” as they could desire, and at 
•the same time more pleasantly lodged than they 
could l>e in the den>ely-populat(‘d metropolis,— 
made it early famous for its inns. Aflei* the mur- 
der and canonijMUioii ofMleeket, the iminlwr of 
|>ersons oontinually s' out on pilgrimages to 
his shrine at Canterbioy, contributed ^11 further 
to tiie iiicrea'^e and prosperity of these houses of 
entertainnient. Stow, seveial eenturiee later (in 
1598), allud(!s to them in such a way as to show 
that they 'then formed a principal feature of the 
High Street: In Southwark be many fair inns 
for n^ceipt of trav ellers ; ” and he then proceeds, 
^‘amongHt the which the moi»t ancient is the Ta- 
l)ard, 80 called of the sign, which as wo now twin 
it, is of a jacket or sleeveless coat, whole before, 
open on both sides, w’ith a sc]uare collar, w inged 
at the shoulders : a stately garment of old time, 
coniniunly w orn of noblemen and others,^ both at 
home and abroad in the wars ; but then (to wit in 
the wars) their arms embroidered^ or otherwise 
depict upon .them, that every man by his coat 
of arms might bo known from others* * But now 
these tater^ ape only worn by the heralds, , fund 
be (all^ iimx coats of anus in servioe.” *<Thia 
‘‘‘most ancient^’ then of tJio inns of Southwark^ 
even in 1598— this giieat rival of our Boar’s Ileada 
aud lilermaids,, which, o}<ier than either, lias 
vived both — is situat^ immediately opposite what 

fi^ruierlv calM St, iOdargaret^s Hill , (though 
now perfectly Wei), then the site .bf ShjvihW- 
garet’s ^hurch, ^now . of the Towu^laiU of, tbo^ 
Borough,^ t«Wer of the W Uraimply a > 
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narrow, square, dilapidated-looking gateuay ; its 
posts strapped with rusty iron bands — its gates 
lialf covered with sheets of the same metal. “ The* 
Talbot Inn ’* is painted above, and till w ithin the 
last eight or ten years there was also the following 
inscription : — “ This is flie Inno where Sir Jeffiy 
Chancer and the nine anti tw'enty IMlgrinis lay in 
their journey to Canterbury, anno 1383.** This in- 
scription was formerly on the frieze of a beam laid 
Cross-wise upon two uprights, which stood in the 
road iiv the front of tlie Tabard, and from which 
hung the sign, creaking as it su^ng to and fro witl\, 
every passing gust. Tlie sign and ifs supports 
w'ere r<»nioved in 1769, when all such character- 
istic features of tlie streets of London in the olden 
time disappeared, in obedience to a parliamentary 
edict for their destruction. The writing .of the 
irtscHption was not very ancient ; but had, not im- 
probably, been reneweil from time to time from a 
very remote period. Tyrrwhitt, however, thinks 
it is not older than the seventeenth century, from 
the fact that S][>eght, wdio noticed the Tabard in 
his edition of Chaucer (1602), does not montion it 
he therefore supiposes it to have been put up after 
thegreat fire of .Southw'ark in 1676, when some por- 
tion of the inn wits burnt, and in consequenqe of' 
the change of name which then took place. Aubrey, 
•writing a littte after the period of the Are, says, 
The Ignorant landlord, or tenant, instead of the 
ancient sign of the Tabard, put up the Talbot, or 
dog!” ami on the frieze of the beam ’* was then the 
inscription, which, however, he does not say was 
then also up. Certainly Speght does not give , 
any properly so called, \mi he ha$ mm- 
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tiofted as a fact the circumslanci' recoHleci in the 
inscription, and in langpiage so vcMy similar, that we 
‘ cannot but think the inscription was in his mind at 
the time of wanting : “ TJiis wiia the hostelry 
Ohaucer and the othei* pilgrims met together, and 
with Henry Bailly, th^r host, accorded about 
the manner of tlieir ' >urfiey to Cautei*burj% &c.” 
The date also, 138^^ is .precisely that whicli best 
agrees with the details of the poem and the known 
period of its composition, the latest historical event 
mentioned in it being Jack »Straw*s insurrection in 
1381, and tlie poem itself having been composed 
‘somewhere between tliat year and the close of the 
century. Wo are, therefore, fully at liberty to 
believe, if we fdeaso, that the inscription (and con- 
sequently the poem) records, or lather is founded 
on, a ^:eal fact ; and we may strengthen tliat belief 
by remembering how much of the reai, as well os 
the ideal, pe^^a^ies the entire structure of the 
^ Canterbury Tales,’ making it impossible to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. We 
<caniiot do bcKer thou believe Chaucer’s nairution 
implicitly. 

The state of the gateway presents but a too 
fEiithful type of the general state of the imL.. . Jits 
patchings and alterations, its blackened doors and 
bursting ccnling, and its immense croes-beamfl, tell 
us, in language not to be mistaken, of antiquity 
and departed greatness. From the gateway the 
yard is open to the sky, and gradually w'ideiUi. 
On either side is a range of brick buildings, ex- 
tending for some little distance ; opposite the end 
of that on the right, tlie lefidiand range is con- 
tinued by the mosl interring part of tlie Tabard, 
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a $1one-colour€*d wood«u gallery on tke first door, 
wliieb, in its course makiug a right angle, presents 
its principal portion directly opposite the entrance 
frtmi the High Street. It is supported by plain 
thK‘k round pillars, also of wood ; and it supports 
on other pillars of a slenderer make, in front, tlie 
br)ttom of the very high and sloping tiled roof. 
Odices, with dwellings above, occupy the Icfb range 
as fiir as the gallery, beneath which are stables ; 
whilst under the front portion of the gallery is 
a wngcfou-ofbce, with its miscellaneous packages 
lying about ; and suggesting thoughts of the time 
when as yet road* waggons, properly so called, were 
unknown, and the carriers, with their strings of 
fiackdiorses and jingling bells, filled the yard witii 
their bustle and olistreperous notes of preparation 
for dqmrturc. Immediately over this othce, in the 
centre of the gallery, is a picture, said to be by 
lllake, and ** well painted,”’^ oi* tlie Canteibury 
Pilgrimage, though now so dirty or decayed tliat 
the subject itself is hardly discernible. The build* 
ings on the right are principally occupied by the 
#iir, tap^room, parlour, dec., of the present inn: to 
tliese, thered^re, we sliall for convenience give that 
appellatioii, although the gallery and stables also 
^tiii belong to it. From the inn, then, originally 
stretched across to the gallery a bridge of oomoiu- 
nicatfon, balustrade, we may be sui’e, like the 
gallery, and arched o\cr like the similar bridge 
still existing to another part of the yard. The 
proofii of this oojnneciiiig bridge are exhibited on 
tlie wall of the inn, in Uie bh^kened ends of the 


* Ghit!«iiian^6 littgasine, 1819. 
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row of horizontal plnnka^ set edge-wise, w hioii once 
supported it, and in the door, now^ w'alled up, to 
which it led, that opened into a large nionij 
extending quite through the depth of the iiui- 
buildings. On tiii:*ning the corner of the right-haml 
range, we find in the -ame line, but standing con- 
siderably back, the lo)i 3 ' slabletr; and scarcely can 
we enter the doors, before — as our eye measures 
their extraordinary size — we acknowledge tiie 
truth of Chaucer’s description : we are almost sa- 
tiriied this must have been the place he saw. They 
are, indeed, wide.” On the same ride is another 
range of buildings, continued into another open 
yard behind ; on the opjiosite side projects the end 
of the gallery; and here we find the other bridge 
we have mentioned connecting the two sules, and 
which is in a most niinousdookiiig state. Tlie 
great exttmt of the original inn may be conceived 
when we *tate^that there is little doubt but that 
it occupied the wdiole yard, with all its nunierotis 
buildiii^^s; for, from one of the houses in the 
High Street, standing on the north side of the 
gateway, a communication is still traceable tliroiig# 
^1 tike intermediate tenements to the gallery ; ifeoiii 
fhenoe, at its furthest extremity, across the bridg«< 
to the stables, and back again to tlie present hrni $ 
and, lastly, from thenoe ri^t through to the High 
Street once more — ^to the bovise ou the 3outh side 
of the gateway^ 

Let ns now ^valk into the interior. The master 
of the inn, of whom we may say^ with a slight ol- 
teratioa of Chaucer's words— 


** A seemly man cur hori& jb withal,”— 
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welcomes lie at the door, and kindly and patiently 
iuciucis ua into-ali its hidden mysteries. Passing 
with a hasty glanco the bar in front — the |iarlour 
beliind with its blackened roof and its polished 
tables— the tap-room on the left — the low door- 
ways, winding passages, broken ceilings, and pro- 
ejecting chimney-arches which everywhere meet the 
eye — we follow our conductor througJi a narrow 
iloor. and are startled to iind ourselves upon wliat 
appiiurs, from its very contrast to all around, a 
magnificently broad staircase, with a handsome dr 
balustrade in perfect coiuHtion, and with landings 
large enough to bo con\^rted into bed-rooms. On 
the first floor is a door on each side : that on the 
left communicating with one room after another, 
till you reach the one overlooking tlie bustle of the 
High Street ; and that on the right leading to the 
large room formerly opening out upon the bridge. 
In this rraim, which is of coDsiderdlble size, there 
are the marks of a cornice 3'et visible on the ceil- 
ing. On the second story, the contrast is almost 
ludicrous between the noble staircase and the nar- 
row bedrooms, pushed out from within by an im- 
menae bulk of masonry, which (enclosing a stack 
of chimti^s) occupies the central space ; and forced 
in ftom without by tlw boldly sloping roof : in fact, 
they w^ere evidently not intend^ for each other. 
The changes induced by decay, aceklents, and, 
above all, by a gradually contracting business, 
which haa caused the larger Tooms and wide pas- 
sages to be divided and subdivided, as convenience 
prompted or necessity required^ may account for 
tliese discrepancies. The buildings of the opposite 
range liave evidently .been tottoertaln extent of a 
correi^nding nature. These manifold changes 
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Imve produced a “Tkbard” very different from 
that of the momorable April night, when — 

The cltambers and the stables weren ^ido ;” 

sutd the whole body of pilgrims, numerous as tlmy 
were, found entertainTt»ent of the “ best.” 

Stepping acrosa th( ■' entral part of the yard to 
the gallery, we ascend by a staircase, also shorn 
of its feir proportions.” As we mount^the stairs, 
our eyes are attracted by a retired modest- looking 
latticed window, peeping out upon tlie landing ; 
and in different parts of the gallery ore pnssagi^; 
feo^ling to countless nests of rooms, fi>rmirig (as 
perhaps many of* them did of old) the dormitories 
of the inn In the centre of tlie gallery, immwli- 
ately behind the picture, is a door opening into a 
lofty passage, with a room on each side : that on 
the right is, as our host announced to us, The 
J^tigritns* rodfe” of tradition. With due refe- 
rence we looked upon its honoured walls, its squam 
ohhnney-piece, and the panel above reaching to the 
eeilibg, upon which there was till recently some* 
ancient needlework or tapestry, cut out a 

larger woi^, representing, it is said, a prooesaiOn 
to Cauterbuiy, and which probably in the days 
of its spleTidour adome^i the walls of this very 
room. The size, however, of the place, we con- 
fess, <lid not exactly accord with our ideas of the 
hall of tl>e ancient Tabard. The depth from wall 
to window was isatisfectory, so was the height ; the 
latticed window itself was large and antique in 
its cx^nression, notwithstanding the alterations it 
had certainly experienced ; but the Imgih of the 
room — so much leas than its dt^h — appeared, to 
say the least of it, eictraordinary. We went into 
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the room on the other side of the pansuge, ^('liich, 
with a si miJar window, of simihu* defith and height, 
was still shorter ; but that our host explained — ^he 
bed cut off a third room beyond. We went to this, 
and there found an exactly oorrespouding fireplace 
and panel, in the exactly corresponding comer to 
those of the first room. Could the wiiole three have 
formed one room ? Our host was struck with tlie 
idea. There was certainly a great difficulty in the 
way ; tlic intervening door, passage, and stairciiBe, 
with a .{lortion of the aucknt h^ustrade, appa- 
rently still remaining. We could not, how'evfsr, 
avoid again expressii^ our beSMof that such was the 
case. Scarcely had Rewords our lips when 

the host called out, with as macir^easuTe in bis 
times as we can imagine there must have been in 
his great progenitor’s when he announoed hk 
mens scheme to the pilgrims, Y^ou are right; 
where the door now is, there has boon a third win- 
iUiw.” Tnie enough, there were tlie undeniable 
evidences of a mieWe window, half of its outlines 
vkible in the wall agreeing in height and dimen- 
sions with those on either and the remainder 
cut away by the door. Were further proof want- 
ing, it exists in the stairoase itself, ihe marks of 
the original ceiling which crossed the space it occu- 
pies bmng still visible. The whole three rooms 
then had clearly been originally one, measuring 
some forty-ffve feet in length, twdve in height, and 
about twenty in breadth ; lighted by its thm hand- 
some windows. Thus, doubtless, it was < when 
Dirwly repaired ” hy ^‘Master J. Preston,*’* in 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth^be fie- 


* Bpeghf* notice. 
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riod to which the more motlemi' features of the 
room-*->the fireplace and paiiela—^ay be ascribed. 
Here, then, is a place worthy of the tradition ; 
which, too, we may add, is in no slight degree ctvi- 
finned by the circumstances narrated. 

But was this the oilgrinis’ room after all ? Docs 
tliat or any portion if the old Tabard still exist? 
For ftie answer to ttic^ questions our readers must 
accompany us a brief way into the history of tlie 
inn. 

Speght, in the Glossary to his edition of Chau- 
cer, after giving a similar account with StoVv of 
the meaning of the word Tabard, goes on to speak 
of the Inn in .IStmthwark by London, vdthiii tlie 
which was the lodging of the Abbot of Hyde by 
Winchester. This was the hostelry where Chaucer 
and tlie other pilgrims met together,and, uith Henry 
Bailly their host, accorded about the manner of their 
journey to Canterbury. And whereas through time 
it hath been much decayed, it is now by Master J. 
Preston, with the Abbot’s house thereto adjoined, 
newly repaired, and with convenient rooms much 
increased for the receipt of many guests.” Tiie 
Abbey of Hyde, to which then it af^pears the Ta- 
bard belong)^, had no less distuigui^ed a founder 
tiian Alfred the Great, and became, in progress of 
time, a very splendid and wealthy estidblishinebit. 
Its inmates appear to have caught something of 
Alfred’s cMvalroim spirit, for, at the battk of Has- 
tings, the Abbot, who was rekted to Haiiold^ oame 
into the field with twelve of his, monks and a score 
of sokbm ; and of all those brave English hearts 
who titefOii^tniggled fyf the fireedem ol their ouU 
raged seal, MiO'iukpear to have done better servioo 
than these gattant amdes^ ^ They ihaiiy 
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in the ; indeed their heroism appears to have 
been so conspicuous as to attract the Conqueror’s 
attention, for lio afterwards used their house witli 
espet'ial harshness, not only seizing their land, but 
kee])iiig tlie abbey without a head for nearly three 
years. Jienry II., however, made amends for all 
its past losses : he endowed it so magnificently that 
it bei'aiue one of the most distinguished of Itkiglisli 
niO]iasterk» f and when parliaments began to meet, 
and the abbots to l>e summoned to tlie upper house, 
tlia Abbot of Hyde was among the number. A 
London residence now liccame necessary, and there 
is every probability that the site of the Tabaid was 
]>urchase^or this purpose~the Higli Street being 
a favoured place with those reverend prelates. The 
vear after tlie conveyance, (August, 1807,) the 
Abbot obtained a licence for A chapel at hia hos** 
pjtiuin at St Margaret’s.*’ Finally, at thedil«olu** 
tioa of religious houses, the Abbot’s house here 
was granted to John and Thomas Masters. 

From Speght’s notice their we see clearly^ that 
the cnrigii^ Tabacd was standing in 1602, unUasa 
we ore to suppose tkmH it had hmn pulleddown, re«^ 
built, and th^agaisi become Ibe^Amost ancient ” of 
tlieJuns of SottUiwarit^ aad^mlich decayed,” in 
the space of two bundled yeox««< ^ 

Tte most impoftana event eouneoted with jtbe 
changes the Tabard baa undergone is tbe great fire ' 
[>f Soithwark in 1676,. #liieb^ almast forgotten aa 
it is now^ would have teoaiedly been apoketi of as 
the^ gtuai fire, but foT ct3iiB< j^ooeding eoofiagmdon 
of 1666* Xbis fire broke mit about four omoefc inv 
the morning of the ^26th of May, and continued^ v 
ilk much viokuce all that day and f»rt of tbo 
iiigkt follewing,^ notwitbstaiidiitg all tbe care of the 
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l>uko of Monmontli, the Karl of Craven, and the 
T^)rd Alayor, to quench the same by blo^\ingup 
houses and otherwise. His Majesty, accompanied 
Mihh her lioyal Highness, in a teinler sense of this 
sad calamity, being pleased himself to go down to 
the bridge-foot in his barge, to give such orders as 
ids Majesty found Ht for putting a stop to it, which, 
thix)dgh Uie mercy of God, wiis finally effectgd* 
after that about six hundred houses had btjcn burnt 
and bloirn The fire was staycni at St. Tho- 

mases Hospital, and, there is reason to belie\e, 
througii the instrumentality of the first fire-engine 
^rith leatlifm pines ever nf»ed in this country. 

The Town-hail, immediately opposite the Tabard, 
we know to have been then burnt down ; and, to a 
ccr/oew extent, the latter must have shai-ed the same 
fiite. This house,” says Aubrey, remaining he- 
for€i the Jire in 1676, was an old timber house, pro- 
bably coeval with Chaucer’s time.” He must have 
roftgred to the extericwr building standing on one 
side of the gateway, as in tlie engraving. 

aiM|^ %rl]ioh, there Js no doiipt^ f/tott ,,<^val with 
ChteceKs timerv^^Mlthe gi^^l^wiiliin— did that 
pcri^ too in the "IKjes? I^piiink we may an- 
siitAt, ^Tlainly ^ no ^nch building 

08 ti^ w hicli now woutt^iitve been erected 

in m itKun. GalletfSike thC^long not to. the 
time off CbatJes II. Tw^very i^ect of the pre- 
sent galthry is enouj^'^^onvince'any one that it 
has not been erected wil|^ the last one hundred and 
sixty years, and, if not, tle&Ctsof its previons his- 
tory, as we have narrated them, will show that it 

* Loadon Gaietto, Moy 29, 1676. 
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mu^t be at least as old as Cliaiicer. We abide, 
therefore, firmly by the belief, that the very gallery 
e.\ists along wliicli Chaucer and the pilgrims Malk* 
ed ; we place implicit credence in the tradition«as 
to the Pilgrims' Koom/' Let it not be said that 
w’e have devoted t( much space to these proofs, — 
that the inquiry it .elf is ustdt^ss; unless the reve- 
rence for distinguislied men, in which such inqui- 
ries liave their root, l>e condeni nt*d at the same 
time. From the period of the contention of the 
seven cities f<ir the honours of the birth-place of 
tjie blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” down to 
tliQ present day, men in all ages and countries liave 
carefully treasured up every known or supposed fact 
connected with the personal history of those among 
them who have raised humanity itself to a higher 
level by their exertions; and when they cease to 
do so,* it will he not liazarding too much to say 
tiiat our great poets, patriots, and philosophers may 
as well at once disappear from the world, for tbey 
are nothing if not honoured ; they must be rex^e- 
rcnced in order to be understood. If, then, qut 
admiration ef a great work iutereets us so much in 
its autiior, and the lomBties where he haa 

been, and where consequently WO love to lingeor, 
how much more strongly should such feelings be 
excited where tlieWcrk itself iMtu its own puticular 
birthplace and locality— -ft home as it were from 
wbicli it cannot be severed ! Thus it is with the 
* Canterbury Take ’ and: wiHi the Tabard— the inn 
where the drttma^s ptr&mee of that Comedy not 
intended for the stage meet, in the hail of which 
its plan is developed, and from which the pilgrims 
depart, carrykig with them an inflamioe tot min- 
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gles\vith ami presides over all their mirtl^ humour^ 
pathos, and sublimity, in the personpf the Tabanl’s 
host, immortal “Harry Bailly.” 

We have kept our readers a long time waiting 
in the gallery, but we -now request them to enter 
once more the pilgrims' room, and assist us to re- 
store if to something of its original appearance. 
The intervening walls disappear : from end to end 
of the long hall there is no obstruction to the eye. 
c‘xeept those two round pillars or posts placeil near 
each end to support the massy oaken beams and 
complicated timbers of the ceiling. The chimney- 
jiieoes and panels too are gone, and in their stead 
is that immense funnel-shape<l projection from the 
wall in the centre, opposite the middle \iindow, 
with its crackling fire of brushwood and logs on 
the hearth beneath. The fire itself appears pale 
and wan, in the midst of the broad stream of 
golden sunshine pouring in through the windows 
from the great luminary now fast sinking below 
the line of St. Margaret’s Church in the High 
Street opposite. Branching out in antlered mag- 
nificence from the wall at tme extremity of the 
room, and immediately over the door, arc the 
fronts honours of a first-rate deer, a present pro- 
bably from the monks of Hyde to their London 
tenant and entertainer* At the other end of the 
liall is the cupboard with its glittering array, of 
plate, comprising large diver quart-poS, covered 
bowls and basins, ewers, salt-cellars, spoons ; and 
in a central compartment of the middle shdf is a 
lofty gold cup with a emous lid. Lastly, over the 
chimney^bulk hangs an immente bow, with its at- 
tend^t paraphernalia of arrows, Ac., the symbol 
of our host’s favourite diversion. Attendants now 

c 2 
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to move to and fro, some preparing the 
tables, evidently for the entertainment of a nume- 
rous party, others strewing the floor “ v ith herbes 
spte,’ whilst one considerately closes the window 
to keep out the chilling evening air, and, stirring 
the fire, throws on me »*e logs. Ifark ! some of 
the pilgrims are coming ; tlie miller giving an 
extra fiourish of his bagpipe as he stops opposite 
the gateway, that they may be receiv^ with due 
attention. Yes, there they are now slowly coming 
down the yard — that extraordinary assemblage of 
individuals from almost every rank of society, as 
diversified in character as in circumstance, most 
richly iiioturesque in costume : an assemblage 
which only the genius of a Chaucer could have 
brought so ultimately together, and for such ad- 
mirable purposes. Yes, there is the ]|Cnight on his 
“ g(x>d ” but not gay ** horse, the fair but confi- 
dent Wife of Bath, the Squire challenging atten- 
tion by his graceful management of the fiery cur- 
vetting steed, the Monk with the golden bells 
hanging from his horse’s trappings, keeping up an 
incessant jingle. But who is tliis in a remote 
corner of the gallery, leaning npoti the balustrade, 
the most unobserved but most observing of all the 
numerous individuals scattered about the scene 
before us? His form is of a goodly bulk, and 
habited in a very dark violet-coloured dress, with 
brmnet of the same colour; from a button on his 
breast bangs the ^It anelace, a kind of kniib or 
^bigger. Ilis face is of that kind which, once seen, 
is remembered !br ever. Thought, “ sad but sweet,” 
is most impressively stamped upon iiis pale but 
comely features, to which the beard lends a flue 
antique cast. But it is the ^e which most aArests 
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you ; thore is sometliiug in that iitrhich, whilst you 
look upon it, seems to open as it were glimpses of 
an unfhthomable world beyond. It is tlic great 
poet'txilgrini himself ; the narrator of the proceed- 
ings of the Canterbury pilgrimage. The hoS, 
liuving now cordially w'elcorned the pilgrims, is 
coming along the gallery to see if the iiall be ready 
for their entertainment, making the solitary man 
smile as he posses at one of his merry “japes.*^ 
As he enters the hall, who could fail to recog- 
nise the truth of the description? — 

** A seemly man our liostc was vvithol 
For to lui\ c Ixicn a marshal in a haH. 

A largo man he was, with cyon* steep, 

A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap : 

Bold of Ins speech, and wise and well ^taught; ‘ 
And of manhdod him lackM righte nought. 

Eke thoreto w’as he right a merry mati.” 

The dismounted pilgrims, singly or in knots, 
begin to useend the gallery. Foremost comes the 
Knight, with a sedate and dignihefl counienauco, 
telling, like his soiled gipon, of long years of ser- 
vice; his legs are in armour, with gilt sjmrs ; a 
red^heathed dagger hangs from his waist, <md little 
•aiglets, tipped with gold, from his shoulders. A 
nobler specimen of chivalry in aJl its gentleness 
and power it w ould be impossible to hnd tlian this 
“ worthy man as distinguished for his ‘‘ truth 
and honour ” as for his freedom and courtesy 
who has been concerned in militaiy expeditions in 
almost every part of the world,— has fought in no 
less than '‘’hfteeu mortal battles,” and made him- 
self particnlaj?ly comipieuous agf^inst the 

yet who still remains in his por^ and 
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bearing as meek as is a maid ; ’’ 'ivbo is, in 
short, 

. A very j)crfcct gentle knight ” 

'^ith the Knight comes the Prioress, smiling, so 
“simple and coy,** at his gallant attentions, and 
looking down every n *w and then to the tender 
motto of the gold brooch attached to her beads— 
Amor omnia. She y^e&ra a wimple, or 

neck-covering, full secmely ypinrhed,** a hand- 
some black cloak, and white tunic beneath— the 
dross of the Benedictine onler, to which she be- 
longs. Her nose is “ tretis,** that is to say, long 
and well proportioned ; her eyes are grey ; her 
mouth full small, soft, and red ; and her fair fore- 
head “ a smn broad.” How graceful is her evi- 
dent dislasfe for her rank, because of the stateli- 
ness of manner it entails ; how plaintive and 
musical the tones of her voice, as slie gi\ es, some 
new evidence of that tenderness of heart which 
would make her 

“ Weep, if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled T* 

With an attention no less marked than the Kniglit’s, 
and scarccily less graceful, the host receivtjs hi» 
distinguished kidy-guest at the door, and, address- 
ing her as “ courteously as it had been a maid,” 
leads the way to the table. In the Prioress* train 
follow a nun and three priests ; and next to them 
the W'ife of Bath and the Squire, she laugiitag 
loudly and heartily, and he blushing at seme re- 
mark the merry dame lias made concerning his 
absent lady-love. Strange contrast ! the one steeped 
to the very lips in romance, seeing everything by 
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the ‘‘ purple light of love,” sensitive us the famous 
jjjant itself to every toueii that tlirc^teris to ap- 
pioaoh the sanctuary of*his heart — ^the corner when* 
the holy ministrations of love are ft>r ever goinu 
ou : the other no longer young, but still beautiful, 
consummately sensual and worldly, as utterly di- 
vested of tiie poetry of beauty as a handsome 
woman cau well be. We make tlrnt qualification, 
for it is difficult to Iwik unmoved on her winning 
Gounteiuince, so “ fair and red of hue,” and which 
is so well set oft* by lier black hat — 

As ba^oud as is a buckler or a targe.” 

The w'lfe's luxuriant-looking form is attired in a 
closely -fit ting red aurcoat or ^jacket, and in a blue 
jietticoat or fote mantel,” bound* round “ her 
hippes large,” by a golden girdle. A^elJ, al- 
though — 

Ilusbanils at tlic church-door has she had 

we may bo pretty sure that it will not be long 
before a sixth is ^ded to the number. Of all the 
pilgrims, her companion, the Squire, is {>erhaps 
the most poetical, and appears in the most poetical 
costume, with his curlerl locks adorning hw youth- 
ful, ingenuous, and manly face ; his embroidered 
dress looking — 

“ As it were a mead, 

All fidl of freshe flowVes, white and red i” 

and his giticefu! and active form revealing in every 
movement, that he possesses all the vigour with 
the freshness of the “ month of IVIay ; ” that he is 
a “ lusty bachelor ” as well as a “ lover,” w ho can 
one while honourably partake all the dangers of 
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Ills fathers foreign expeditions, and the next l>c 
content to be doing notliing hut ‘‘singing” or 
“floyting* all the day.” The Knight and the 
Squire liiiYO ^^ith them but a single attendant, 
a ycoin.in, “clad in coat and hood of gieeu,” wear- 
ing a sword and buckler on one side, and a “ gay ” 
dagger on the oth , and having a miglity bow in 
liis hand. Ilis “ ]•alcock arrows blight and keen ” 
are under his belt, and his horn is slung by the 
green baudrick aci oss his fthouldei’s. 

“ A forester soothly is ho as I guess/’ 

• It has been remarked, that wo often hate those 
whose opinions differ but to a moderate extent fVom 
t)ur own, much moie than we do those with whom 
■we have not*o!ie opinion in common; thinking, 
perhaps, that we are in nioie danger of being 
mixed np in the ejes of the world with tho first 
ilian with tho last. Some such feeling api»cars to 
actuate tw'O, at Iciust, of the three leverend men w ho 
are now entering the hall, namely, the raspcctable 
Monk and the half- vagabond Friar, who, whilst 
looking somewhat suspiciously on each other, seem 
to agree in their aversion to the Parson before 
them. Jle, how'ever, wdth his meek, placid c6bn- 
tcnaiice," and crossed hands, walks quietly up to 
the tafile, quite unconscious of sentiments he 
luis excited : his liabit, a scarlet surcoat and liood, 
with a girdle of b^^ds round his waist, pioclaims 
the ministering priest. And wdieie, in the history 
or litemture of any age or nation, may w'e look 
for so perfectly sublime a character in such a sim- 
ple, homely s^pe as this ^lovv before ns ? A man 


Plaj iug oa tlia iluu*. 
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poor in circumstances, but rich in lioly tboup^lit 
and work,” who, even in his poverty, uill rather 
jri\e to all his poor parishioners about, than 
“^urseii,” like his brethren, “ for Ids tithes,” — 
wlio delays not, 

“ for no rain, nor thunder, 

In sicknt*s^ and in niischief * to visit 
The farthest in his {miish 

and who, though fully qualified by Ids learning and 
abilities to fill the highest oftieos of the Church, 
vet remains “ full patient” in Ids adveisity, teach- 
ing ‘^Christo’s lore” to all, but letting all at the 
same time see tlmt he first follows it hiniself. Ko 
wonder a man of this character finds little sym- 
pathy uilh a rich Monk, who c%ii see no reason 
w hy he should be alu ays poring over a book in a 
cloister, when he might be ‘‘pricking and hunting 
for the hare,” and whose appearance bespeaks the 
luxurious tastes and appetites of its owner — ‘‘a 
lord full fat and in good point.” He wears a 
black gown, the large sleeves worked or puifled at 
the edges with the finest fur ; his hood, now thrown 
back and revealing his bald head, shining “ as any 
is fastened under his chin by a curious pi^ 
of gold, with a love-knot in the greater etad, 

“ Now certainly he « a fair preUto.” 

The Friar, “ a w'anfon and merry,” with liis tip- 
pet stuffed full of knives and pins (presents for tlie 
fair wives with whom he is so great a fiivourite), 
and lisping — 

“ For bis wantotmeSs, 

To make his Englbh sweet upon his tongue” — 


c 3 


Misfortune. 
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looks still less inclined to mortify his appetites, or 
to want any of the good things of life for any 
other reason than the difficulty of obtaining them ; 
— a small difficulty with him, whilst there are rio.t- 
ous franklins,” or “ worthy women,” to be ab- 
solved of their sins — wi he maintains his repu- 

tation as the best beggi>r in his liouse ; — or, lastly, 
whilst his ^‘harping” and his songs” make him 
a welcome guest at the “taverns” wIiere"'our 
Friar appears in all his glory, wdth Ins eyes twink- 
ling— 

“ As do the starres in a frosty night.” • 

But tlie supper-bell rings, and the remainder of 
the pilgp'ims rapn|lly obey the signal ; a glimpse of 
each in passing is all that the time will admit of. 
Foi*emost como.s the Sumpnonr, one of that ‘‘ rab- 
ble” which Milton denounces— a summoner of 
offenders to the ecclesiastical oouits, with his “fire- 
red cherubiiines face,” and the “ knobbes sitting on 
his cheeks,” 

(“ Of his visiige— children were sore afeard,”) 

the very incarnation of gross, depraved self-indul- 
gence. The immense garland on his head, how- 
ever, shows he has no mean opinion of his personal 
attractions. Every remark he makes is plentifully 
in^rlarded witli the Latin law-terms lie hajs picked 
up ill his attendance on the courts; but ^ware 
how you ask him their meaning : already he “ hath 
spent all his philosophy.” With liim comes hia 
“ friend and compeer,’*^ the Pardoner, his lanky 
yellow hair hilling about his slioulders, and bearing 
before him his precious wallet — 

“ Bret full of pardon come from Rome all hot,” 
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and containing also hisdnvaluable relics— the ve^ 
of Our Lady,” and a piece of the sail of St. 
Feter*^ boat. The Miller, who is immediately be* 
hind him, seems to listen with marked disrelish to 
his small goat’s voice, and to look with something 
very like disgust upon his beardless face : he evi- 
dently would half like to ^row him over tlie gal- 
lery. Certainly no man can be more unlike the 
object of the Miller’s contempt and aversion tlian 
tlic Miller himself, so big of brawn and bone, with 
his stiff spade-like beard and manly countenance, 
from .the beauty of which, it must at the same fline 
be confessed, the nose, with its large wart and tuft 
of red bristling hairs, somewhat detracts. Hk fa- 
vourite bagpipes are under fats arm ; he is habited 
in a white coat ” and blue hood.” The slen- 
der choleric” Reeve, or Steward, comes next, liaving 
liis hair shaved oiF around his ears, and a long rusty 
sword by hts side, seeming to intimate that he finds 
that too, as well as his sharp wits (on which “ no 
auditor” can win), sometimes in requisition to en- 
able him so well to keep his ‘‘ garner.” The wea- 
ther, the seed, the crops, form the subjects of his 
conversation with the Merchant at ijis side, who is 
dressed in a “ motley ” garment of red, lincid with 
blue, and figured with wliite and blue flowers ; he 
has a Flanders beaver hat upon his head, and boots, 
with ^ fair ” and handsome clasps, upon his feet. 
The man of business is inscribed on his face. I^aus- 
ing for a moment beside the door, that he may enter 
with becoming digtiily, appears the opulent and 
eminent Sergeant of the Law, wearing the charac- 
teristic fisfatiire of his order, the coif, and the no less 
characteristic feature of the indi vidua!, the homely 
medley coat.” He not only k a man Ml rich of 
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excellence, but takes care to l>e thought so by lus 
wise s];)ecch ; and, whilst the busiest man in his 
profession, seems ever to be still busier than he is. 
8nch is the man of law — the Judge ‘"full often, at 
assize.” Another prfif'ssional man ! — tl»e Doctor 
of Physic, in his low '*od and bright purple sur- 
coat and stockings ; none like him to speak of 
physic and of surger}', and of the general business 
of tlie healing art ; for he is “ grounded in astro- 
nomy,” and keeps 

. “ llis mtient a full groat deal 

In hourcs by iiis magic natural.’* 

It is not, however, to be overlooked, that he knows 
“ the cause of every malady ” — a knowledge that 
incredulous, unimaginative people .may think of 
more importance to his fame, as a “ very pej’fect 
practiser,” than the being “ grounded in astro- 
nomy.” 

Let us commend to all lovers of good living the 
pilgrim who is next coming along the gallery, this 
haridsonie-lookiug stately gentleman, >vith the snow- 
white beanl arnl sanguiue complexion, and tlie 
white silk gipciere, or purse, hanging from his 
waist. It is the Franklin, some time knight of the 
shire, “Epicurus’ owen son;” ^^ho is evidently 
snulHng up with eager pleasure certain delicate 
scents floating hitherwards from the kitchen, and 
offering up prayers that no unlucky accident may 
mar tlie delights of the table, that the sauce 
may not want in sharpness and poignancy, or bk 
favourite dish be done a tuni too much. He is cer- 
tainly an epicure, but he is also what epicures some- 
times are not, exceedingly hospitable: you shall 
liefer enter Iiis house without finding great store 
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of bakocT meats, fish and flesh, or without experi- 
encing the trufii of the popular remark — 

, It snowed in his house of meat and dunk/’ 

Lastly, come crowding in together the Manciple, 
so “wise in buying of victual'' for tlie temple to 
wliich Ijc belongs, dressed in a light-blue surcoat, 
and little light-brown cap; the Sliipman, whose 
hue “ tlur hot summer" has made “all brown," 
w hose beard has been shaken in “ many a tempest,” 
and who seems to be still treading liis favourite 
deck ; tlie Cook, famous for his “ blanc-manger,” 
who Irns been preparing for the culinary exertions 
of tlje morrow by a little extra refreshment this 
evening; the Ploughman — the Parson's brother, a 
ni^n possessing much of the Panson^s spirit ; and 
the Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the AV^iaver, the 
Dyei*, and the Maker of tapestry, with their silver- 
wrought knives, showing tliey are eacli of them 
well to do in the world, and in every respect 

** Sha])uhch for to be an alderman.” 

Two only of the pilgrims are now missing from 
the board, the Clerk of Oxenford and the Poet : 
and here they come; the poor Clerk, in his 
“ threadbare” garment, 'find with his “ liollow” face 
lighted up by an air of inexpressible animation at 
some remark that has dropped from the lips of his 
inspired cxnnpanion. And could' Chaucer look 
numoved at such a character as the Clerk ?^a 
character so much like his own in all i;pspects but 
rank and worldly circumstance, that we are not 
sure but be has here pointed out those mental 
charaoteristics which he did not choose to include 
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in his own nominal portrait ; whicli, be it observed 
loo, is merely personal. The Clerk has his own. 
love of books, and study 

“ Of Aristotle and his philosophy 

whilst of Chaucer, p^ iiiaps, might be more justly 
said than of tlie Clerk, 

“ Not a word si>ake he mor<b than was need, 

And that was said m form, and reverence, 

And short, and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his srKjeeh, 

And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

Supper is now brought in ; fish, flesh, and fowl, 
bakc^ meats, roast meats, and boiled, higb-s’easoned 
dishes, burning as it were with wild-fire, and others 
gaily painted and turreted with paper. Among 
the liqtiors handed round, due honour is done to 
the famous ale, of which the proverb says — 

“ The nappy strong ale of Southwark 
Keeps many a gossip frae the kirk,” 

Strong” wines, also, are there, cither “ neat as 
imported,” according to the old tavern 'inscrip- 
tions, such as those of Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Anjon. 
Gascoyne, Oseye, &c., or compounded under the 
names of liippocras, pigment, and claret. Both 
ale and wine aie carried by the attendants in gob- 
lets of w'ood and pewter. Pilgrims have generally 
sharp ajipetites, and Chaucer's are by no means 
an exception ; they have commenced in good earnest 
the business of tlie table. 

Scarcely is the supper over, and the “ reckonings ” 
made, before our host, w'ho has evidently for some 
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time been impatient to tell the gu(*sts of the merry 
fancy that possesses him, bursts out Avith~ 

“ Now lordings trucly 
‘Ye l)c to mo \veIc*ome rifjiit Imartily , 

For hy my truth, if that I shall not lie, 

1 saw not tins \ ear such a eomjiany 
At once in tliis hcrherwc* as is now , 

Fain would I do yon niiith, and 1 w^ist how 
And of a mirth I am npht now bethought, 

To do ^ on ease, and it shall cost you nought 
\c go to Canterbury , <Jod you speed, 

The blissful martyr quitef you yoar meed 
And well I wot as go by the way 
Yc shapen you to talken and to play . 

For triioly comfort, ne iniith, is none 
To ridon hv the w'ay dumb £u> the stone. 

And therefore would T maken you diejiort, 

Aa I said erst, and do you some comfdrt. 

And if you hketh all by one ns^ent 
Now for to standen at my judgement, 

And for to worken as I shall you say 
To-morrow’, when yc riden on the w^ay, — 

Now by my father’s soule that is dead, 

But ye be merry, smiteth oft’ my head. 

Hold up your 'hands withoutcn more sjK’cch.” 

The answer of the pilgrims may be easily guessed ; 
the frank hearty good-nature — the gay jovial spirit 
of the appeal was cordially responded to ; in a 

spirit of tlie truest wisdom, Chaucer says — 

* 

Us thought it was not worth to make it wise,*’ 
so they bad him say his verdict as him lest :^*— 

* From arbour apparently, a word often applied anciently 
to inns, lodgings, &c. 

t Requite. % — liked, pleased. 
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Lordinps, quotl he, now liearkentlh for the best ; 
Ihit tiiko It not, I pray you, in di^laia * 

This is the fKiint, toaiieuk it plat atid plain, 

That each of you, to snurten with >onr way, 

In this MAge* shall tellen talc’^ t'^ay ; 

To (’aiitcrbury wnnl, I mean if so, 

And homeward h» .haU tellen other two, 

Of .'•d\entiircs tlua whilom ha\c hef.dl. 

And winch of you that bcareth him best of* all, 

That is to say, that tellctli in this ease 
'I'ales of best sentence and most solAee, 
fSliall have a supper at your aller cost. 

Hero in this place, sittini;^ by this jKist, 

When that yc come again fiom Canterbury.” ’ 

We cannot bnt here observe, by the Avay, liow 
this last line but one carries the eye and the thought 
back to the domestic architecture of the middle 
ages, w hen the large rooms or halls of i»iis, and of 
geutlcnion’s mansioTis of a secoudaiy and inferior 
class, w'erc supported sometimes by a pillar or 
‘‘ post” in the centre, sometimes hy one near each 
end of the room. Near the post appears to have 
been the liead of the table, the place of honour ; 
for the Host says the victor in the proposed intel- 
lectual game.s shall sit “ here in this place, sitting 
by the post and it is a characteristic evidence of 
the dignity and social rank of “ liosts in those 
clays to hnd Harry Bailly, our host, even in the 
presence of a kniglit of distinguished reputation, 
who forms one of the party^ taking that aeat as a 
matter of course. The proposal is now told, but 
the Host naturally wishes himself to enjoy the mirth 
it provides, and therefore adds — 

“ Aaid, for to inaken you the mor^ merry, 


• Viage,— jottniej. 
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I will myflclvcn prladly with you rido 
Right &t mine owen cost, and bo your guide ; 
And who that will niy judgiliment withiay, . 
Sliall jMiy for all we spenden by the way.” 


Both propositions are accepted by the pilgiinw 
Auth “full glad heart,” and they “prayUcu him 
also ” 


“ — that he wouldc be our govemor, 

And of our Tales judge and reporter, 

And set a sunner at a certain price ; 

And we wonia rul 6 d be at his device 
lQ*liigh and low.” 

In the morning the pilgrims ride forth, and then 
the Host, reminding them of their engagement, at 
once assumes the duties of his situation : — 

“ Let see now, who shall toll the lirsto talc : 

As ever may 1 drinken wine and ale, 

Who so 18 rebel to my judgement 
Shall pay for all that by the way is spent. 

Now nraw'cth cut, ere that ye farther twdnne,* 

He w'hich that hath the shortest shall begin.” 

The “ cut ” or lot falls on the Knight, not with- 
4>ut exciting suspicion against our politic Host of a 
uttle manccuvring, to ensure a priority desirable 
account of the rank of the party, and to Com- 
paq also what perhaps the Host thought of mure 
importance — a fiivourable commencement of Iiis 
sclieine^ Tlie Knight begins with that noble tale, so 
well known by Dry den’s version, of Palamon and 
AroUe< Such is the plan, and such the i^ode of 
commencement, of the ‘ Canterbury Tales/ 

W'ith wonderful strength and consistency, the 
character of the Host is kept up throughout the 

• TwinD<v-^go. 
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work. Hi$ uiidissembled dcUglit at the close of 
tlie Kniglifs tale — 

“ Our hosto laughed and sworo, .... 

• in»s goetli aright, unbuckled w the. mail • 

Let see DOW, who shall toll another tide — 

hia pi^f^sional considerateness, when, having* 
the Monk as the next spokesman, the 
druidten Miller interposes and insists upon first 
telHng his tale, the Host kindly says — 

** Abidij, Robin, my Icvij * brother, 

Some blotter man shall tell us brat another : 

Aliuddi aad let us worken thriftily 

but finding Mm deaf to reason, bids hitn hastily 
Tell on a devil w^ay — his dislike to the Revo’s 
** sermonibgr/^ as he characterizes the latter^s moral 
roflectidina on his own past life ; — his luimour when 
he reminds the Cook of the many a Jack of Dover 
(probably a species of pasty) he has sokl 

“ That hath been twios hot and twics cold — 

his scorn of the Franklin’s desire that his son 
should learn gentillesse—^ 

^ “ Straw for your gentiliess6, quod our bost — 

his imlignation at injustice, and his sympathy with 
its objects, as marked fay his c^lMMsnratioiis pn the 
Dbei^stale (the po^mlar story of ViiglhtuB) ; — his 
ludidirous contempt for the Kodoner, who made a 
business of the exhibition pf relics and^ lastly, 
his peculiarly tender and gEdlant manners^tOW'ards 
the fair, as show^n when he addresses the Prioress 

As courteously as it had been a maid",” 


* Dear. 
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all combine to fonn a picture of as true aiKl 
genuine a specimen of a good old English man .ts 
it would be possible to find in the entire range of 
literature. Our space will only allow us to notice 
one or two other interesting matters connected 
with the Host. The ^ rst concerns a piece of his 
domestic history whicu is furnished to us, iiiid from 
which we find that his lady vas someu hat of a shrew, 
lie tells us a few particulars of her at the conclu- 
sion of the Merchant's tale, in which a lady pla\ s 
a not very creditable part. 

“ lly Goddcfi mercy, said our ho‘?te tho,* 

Now such a wife I pi ay God keep me fio. 

Lo, sucho sicightes and subtilities 
In women he ; for aye «is busy as bees 
lie they us silly men for to deceive, 

And from a soth6t they c\er \vci\c t 

Hi * 1^ 

1 have a wife, though that slu- pooic be : 

Hut of her tongue a Jabbiiig§ slircu is die, 

And yet she hath a heap of \ leis mo ” 

IIoAvevcr, thinks he, it is an unpleasant subject— so 
Let all such tliingcs go 

the more too that he prudently remembers the 
l>ossibility that what he was saying 

“ Should reported he, 

And told to her of somo of this conqiany 

80 lie desists for the present ; but when the subjei*! 
is again brought home to him, by the contrast pre- 
sented the ohanicter of Prudence in the tide of 
Meliba*ds, be cannot help exclaiming 
As 1 am a faitliful man, 

And by the precious carpt/g Madnati^ 


* Then. 


f TruUi. i Depart. § Blabbing. 
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1 haddo lio\or, than a barrel of a!o 

Tliat p^oodo lief mjr wife had hoard this tale ; 

For she n’ls no thing of such |»atieneo.*’ ’ * 

And some ^'ery striking proofs of the charge ho 
proceeds to give : — 

“ Hy Gofldcs bfMicfi, vihcn I beat my knaves, 

She bnnpcth me the preate clubbed staves, 

And rrieth, Slay the dopges every one, 

^And break them bothe back and every bone. 

Aral it that any neigheboiir of mine 
WilLiiot in churr he to iny wife iiiclme, 

( )r be so hardy to her to trcspace, 

hi‘u she coinc’th home she lumiM^th in my face, 
And (lyetli, False eoward, Mreak thy .wife; 

Jlv cojyjus Domini) 1 vill hu\o thy knife; 

And thou ‘•halt ha\e my distalt^ and po spin : 

Fiuin day till night, right thus she will begin. 

* Alas, slu‘ ‘•rtith, that ever 1 was yshape 
To wed a T'lnlksop, oi a com aid ape, 

TluU will bii fCrlad with'*' every wiglitl 
'Fhon dai'^t noi stamlen b}^ thy wives right; — 

'Fills IS my but if I that will fieht , 

And out at door anon 1 iiiiist me <Jieh‘ 

< )r dies I am lost, but it that I 
lie like a wildo lion, to*il hardy,” kc. 

Ala^i! poor Host, jb liopdess case. But, as 
be Niys, 

Let us jioss away from this mattdre.” 

An fnteresting illustration of the times in con- 
nection with religious matters arises from .the 
Host’s propensity to swearing. Benedicit^ I ” ex- 
claims the Parson, 

“ What aileth tlie man, so sinfully to swear? 

Our host answdr’d, Ol Jankin, be ye there? 


♦ Overborne by. 
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Now pfood men, quod out host, heark’neth to me, 

1 sinoll a Lollard in the wind, qiiud he, 

, This Lollard hero will preachen us eomewhut.” 

So that to abstain from ribaldry and profane oaths 
in the time of A^^yclih?, were proofs of heresy; 
as they were afterwards, tu tlie reigns ofC’harles I. 
and II., of disloyalty ! The lines that follow aro 
highly interesting as showing us tlie opinions of 
LoJIardifim at the very time that Wyclitfe ^^vas 
actively propagating the “ lieresy.” 'Fhe Poet 
was in all probability something of a Lollard him- 
self. Taking up the Host’s prophecy tliat the 
Parson will |five tliem a sermon — 

“ Nuy, by niv father’s soul, tlmt shall he not, 

Saide the Shipman ; here shall he not preacli, 
lie shall no gospel gloscn here, nor teacli , 

Wo lieven all in the great God, quod he, • 

He wonldc sowen some difficulty. 

Or springen cockle in our eleanc com,” See. 

We conclude our notice of the Host’s character 
by observing that Shaksperc has exhibited his 
admiration of it in a marked manner. From the 
Host of Chaucer, “ Mine Host of the Garter in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor is obviously derived ; 
and that even our immortal dramatist should in his 
copy have been far from surpassing the original, 
is aurely^ the highest of imaginable tributes to the 
^g^iphant genius of Chaucer#”* We etiiyadd^ 
it isprobable Shakspere desired the original 
to be r^embered^ not only from tlie use of the 
same general denomination — Host — but from the 
very peculignties of A$s Host’s speech, ^^Said I 
well ?” k hk constant phrase ; S^d I not u^ell ?” 
exclaims Harry Bailly. [FordooePs Prologue.} 

* KetroBpective Beview, val. xiv. p 315. 
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It is not otir purpose here to follow the pilgrims 
to Canterbury ; so, leaving them to make the best 
of their way, with all the assistance that music, 
dfUfrih, humour, wit, and pathos can give their 
^blinds, or that the delicacies of ll»e time as prepared 
for th^ by the Cook can furnish for their corpo- 
real enjoyment, let us at onCe anticipate their 
arrival at Canterbury, their lodgment in one of 
thoaa numerous inns that still, broken up into 
(.separate tenements, form such a pei'uliar feature 
In Uie ancient city, and their visit to the Cathedral, 
where one after the other the sacred relics are 
shown to them, and which they — ^kneeling — are al- 
lowed to kiss. Among these relics are the mar- 
, tyr’s skull cased in silver, the blade of the sword 
with which he was slain, and the hair shirt he 
wore at the time of the murder. Then, too, the 
dazzling store of jewels, and vessels imd ornaments 
in golll and silver, are shown to them (from be- 
hind jk strong grating), if it be only to remind the 
pilgrims of their origin, — the pious. liberality of 
pitWicfus pilgrims : a significant hint, and a power- 
^ fill stimulus. Before our band of pilgrims leave 
*Oii]|terbiiry, there will be noticeable additions to 
^ the ‘already iaealculable amount of the wealth of 
shrine. 

Having thus made ourselves familiar with the 
plan of the Poem, and given such a btief glimpse 
of tlie personages as we hope may induce a desire 
to know more of them, we proc^ to the im- 
mediate objeei of these pages, which is to present 
from Chaucer -the entire series of portraits as 
painted by himself at full lengt^i and with a mar- 
velloue junOthm Of hbsadth and mimitcness ; a 
series which, apart frmn their literary value, forms 
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by far the richest body of materials possesse<i by 
any European country for the explanation of the 
manners, customs, characters, jand modes of life 
and thought of the during the MicicUe 

Ages. And as the portraits pass in re\iew be- 
fore us, we propose in our comments to illustiute 
as well as to explain whatever may seem necessary 
or desirable, in order to a due understanding and 
-appreciatioii of the individual^ or the class to uhich 
he belongs. 

The characters of the ^ Canterbury Tales * may be 
divided into^ three broad divisions, those rdating to 
ehivalry, to leligion, and generally to the domestic 
life of England, and in such divisions shall we 
treat of tliem. 
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kkiost. 

ALimoaiB w»<muaol, tnae Hm 
I' alry tsMkMlfrjr atmat» •pttM-mmiilt 

lefeired to in ^ « Yi«}e]i of Pian rkmf^mimp^ 
whmv m iktd ilRA^KKt ^ kn|«MlKA^« 

there kh^watek ntmm 4* 

f;oxitiiioa ## ^ 

elevAntli €«|itu]i3r« 

first iiiveiited Bft a gveat ni^al oAtagttidjit 
(ieploxBble evito of tfte time $ fbr a eloaely 
five as well M phSase^bioal luiaJyw af Itktmry 
of Enropean eooi^^y in tbe n^kidfe ag^ provn» thb 
theoiy^ or m^tet tins. sti{>pQ6iflQiv ^ deeeUfiil. 
It shows as that.^Wliy was mt, in the elovi 
centum an Jostltoiioii %n>u 

about by ft iras,ea^piw_ 

adaptodf^lUNMit 

nAtuially^ and more aiUtitly ; it was Irnttl^^^hadK 
lopmimt wiK^larU jfitets long before 
spontanea^ ni tbs Gereiffift likipim aadt ' 
the IbitfftI It lofdt ift biitb is ilm 

nor of tbt AwmSojos* without ^uly sel im- 
pose ttel Of toll* t%^afWlwic9i 

of tim nuA andiml^lMli^tt of 

the to trbieft bitop bin^to 

his Who omilltod apaw 
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lutn the amis of knighthood But mIu'u 

once the leudal society had acquired w>ine ilegree 
of stability and confidence, the n>ages, the feelint'^, 
the i^rciimstances of every kind, \vhicli ailendetl 
the young man’s admission among the vassal war- 
riors, came under two i;»fluencetf, which soon gave 
them a fresh direction. *uj<i impressed them with a 
novel character. Heliglonand imagination, poetiy 
and the church, laid iiold on chivalry, and used it 
as a powerful means of attaining the objects they 
had in view, of meeting the moral wants which it 
was tlieir business to provide for.”^ And the result 
was that character — ^of all charactersi whetlier of 
romance or reality, tlie most popular for many age^ 
— ^the Knight;— ^tiiat strange incarnation .of the 
most opposite qualities of our nature ; whq^e gen- 
tleness in peace was no less remarkable tlmn his 
ferocity in war ; who was as pious in faith as he w as 
not uacOTniiionly irreligious in deed; who held 
such pure and lofty notions of w'omen in the ab- 
stract, that they were to him women no longer, but 
a ^ecies of earthly ^iKldesses, worthy of all reve- 
I’ence, and a lifelong self-devotion to their ser^ ice ; 
yet who at the same time but too often exhibited in 
his life the grossest sensuality, the most utter dis- 
regard of their true welfare or dignity. To such 
discrepancies between tlie knight’s theory and prac- 
tice in the matters of religion and love^ doubtless 
there were pnany exertions; to those conceriung 
his disposition in peac» and wrar there could be few 
or none. War was their being’s end and aim.” 
‘‘Take them,” si^s Godw^, ‘‘in the chamber of 
peace, it is impossi|^e tongure to ourselves any- 

♦ Penny Cyelopecdia (tom Guizot), article ‘Clii>alry/ 
vol. p. 99. 
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flung uloro huiiuiiie. Wliett occasion called to them 
fo sucpuur the oppressed, and raise the dejected, 
overwhelmed by some brutal and insulting foe, they 
nppiyiired like Gods descending from heaven for 
the conflation of mankind. Hut the^rb of. peace, 
liowtner gracefully they wore it, they regartled as 
only an accident of their character. War was their 
j)rofcssifiti, their favourite scene, the sustenance of 
their life. If it did not offer Itself to them at home, 
ilrey would seek it to tne, ends of the earth, and 
sell themselves to any master rather than ’not fmd 
oe<*a«^ion to prove the intrepidity of tlieir temper 
and the force of their arm. When they entered the 
liefd of battle, they regarded the business of war 
not as a matter of dire and tremendous necessity, 
but at. their selected pleasure. Their’ hearts were 
then particularly alive, and all their pubes beat 
with joy.”^ Froissart furnishes a happy illustra- 
tion of this passage, in his account of the battle of 
Poitiers. llie prince of W ales (the Hlack Prince), 

who w'os as courageous and cruel tie a UoHj took 
phamre this day in Jtghtiny mid ekueing hte 
miesr yet, when the battle was over, and the. 
French king made prisoner, the same prince waited 
upon his illustrious captive at supper, witli a ten-^ 
demess and delicacy of respect, that it is inipos- 
sihle to tesud of unmoved. The period of Edward 
II L and of his gallant son b* iixieed the period 
of the most palmy state of chivalry ; it is also 
the period of Chaucer; who, in tlie Knight” 
and “ the S<|tiire/' has shown us the two^eat and 
clearly distinguishable p|&ses of the knightly elia- ^ 
ractfer. In the one, we swtho yotmg, lovkig, en- 

^ Godwin's * I.4fe of Cbmicer/ vot ii. p. 80-7* 
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rhuhia6>fk% poc'Ucal, awl accouiplitfliecl aspirant for 
luititaiy lionoura;. hi tlie othf^ry the aged veteran 
varrjor^ with whoiA the at^‘n realiti^ of lih? ha\o 
fcobei'ed do\i n mucli of ita early roioaoce. 

A Knight theic an and that a woitliy man, 

Tliat fAm tlio fciwK. in^he first liegan 
To rlden out, he h>%^d ebivalr>, 

^fruth and howbtr, fru^tdom and co(1Jrt3P^> . 

1mi! 1 worthy he la Im lorde» war, 

And thereto bad he ridoen, no indn tar'.* 

As well m ChnsteiuloBi a» m Heathaness* 

And e\ er honour'd tor bit worthiness. 

At Alisandrct ho wf» w'hon it w*tts won. 

Full often time ho had the board beguv^ 

Alxucn aWe nations in Fiusso. 

In Lotion c§ had ho roysisdl, and in Iln«so, 

No Cliri^an man eo oft of his dojrrec. 

In Cornade at the sie^ oho had he lx* 

Of Al^retir^, and nddan in Kehnarie.** 

At La^at win> he, and at ^ataln^tt 
Whon they woie won, and in the Cireatc 
At nmny a noble anoy liad lie bo, 

* Fartlier. 

f Aloxandtia* In 1^5 by Fieire ie JUitigpan, biag 
of Cynrut, hut immediately abatitlooed. 

} lie had been placed at the head of the table oi bo?nh 
nv a compliment to his extraordmary rherit. 

& Lithuania. j| Joameyedm mtKtery ex^poditions. 
g Th^ cit> of AlgeaiTw or Algot^raa, ttas taken from the 
kSoornh king of Gtnnbda in and the jfiails of Derb> 
and Sobabury assisted at th^ sl^e. 

** Suppose to pojRt to a place or kin|;doni iff AfHea. In 
tim Oloa^y Grry's Chancer, the «»ewartfry hi BarUiy , 
called hyJBfimtm, Bonamarin/' is preanmed to be the same 
as 3atxnmfl« s ^ 

tt Lny^ n. tottn in ArnMmia, ibtd Saudie, Ihr anoient 
Attalij^ wm both takew by be^*c» |neu- 

ticHicd; the imikr In 19$7, the latter iu 19^ ^ 4 . 

tX SiippoMd to b« the Mwiterranean* 
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At iMittWs had he been fid&cxt. 

And Ihagfhten for our “fiMth at Tratniaamc*' 

In Kalis and a}H) alsln his ib<\ 

This Uke^orthy knight had been aUp^ 

Somotinii with tJio lord of Palatliif,f 
Against another hoidhen in Turkey. 

And cvemore he had a voveit'igw finfic J 
And though that lie niaa uoiihy^ lie was tvise; 

And oi fan port as meek as m a tuidd. 

He no\er yet t»o ^til<imv§ ne siiid 
Jn all hisKte unto no maimer ^ight : 

Jfe a ret^ {fefUie 

But ibr to toUeti you of hib oi my ; 

Ills horse u as good, Imt he ne was dot gay . 

Of fustiim he geared a gtponf 
All Wsmottcr’d^ with nis lvil>ergoon 
Tor he was lato ycoine ftow his sidge, 

Awl v^cute 4br to do4iiB pdgriaiage/* 

inconuedfttem wkh tlio personal appearance of 
the knight, we^moy here obf*ervifr, that iu a very jn- 
tiiltnif^ytpt of the ‘ Oanterbury ^rales/ 
V rittenln the fifllecuth CPiitury. which was bought 
at tbe^Doke of Bridgewater’s jsale at Ashridgtv 
aucl is jfrihe pOsseasiozroT tfaEO l>tlke of Sother* 
laud, thei^ is, at the comin^nccMueht of gneh tai^e, 
a pictorial lapresentatioti of the relates Tho 
%urcs,^ instated, It drawn and coloureH with 
*greatoa», anii a \cry minute delkit^attou 

of the <ihh^ itud cosi^me of Chaucer’s time. In 
t he^ portrait of the the court is highly 

e«.prfiistdye of setlitfeness d(Utd dignity. His foldc<l 

* Supposed to refer to a place or kingdom of Africa. 
Jf^a^alihWt in Auatolto, ' t 

8 ^ Anytldug nnbdcaimiig a eent!einaii4"*-^7Vrr«?W^. - ’ 

H A short fiolied* ^ ^»'€iKit of mail/ 

tt Todd’s * lllusti^d^s oTOowar and Ghmiearif 
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lica(l-r(»eiitig is of 4 ciaik colour^ Ilis gipon is 
uKo dark, his undaT^oat, uMcIi ia disoermble 
thiougli the sleeves bis wrists, red. His logs 
aie if) aniiout, writbkgplt spurs. His dagger is in a 
red sheath by Jus sine ; be vreats little points 

or aiglets of reil^ tl^] ! gold, on his ^leck and 

‘.honfUer, ^ 

* In r/eldnd*fi*Ititemtyt»rtrc i6nd the epitaph of the 
— Tiol>le and valiant ktlfght Matthew de GjOurney, 
who, in his life, was at the I Nettle B^umiaryu 

(probably the Beltnarie ihentioned !^y Chaucer, s©e , 
the note to Jielmane in a piH^cediji^ and 

aftenvTirds at the siege of Aig«;l|dr a^tnst Sa- 
racens, and njso at the battles ^>f X’JEscluse, of 
Creasy, of thyngmeme, of Pey teres- of 
Nazare, of Oa^ey, audit several other battles and 
fliegesi, in which he gained groat praise and ho- 
nour .-^Thfe wawior, whose ad venting so mrikiwfy 
ilWtriite those Of Chauc«3^a knighf, SeA 
aged years. It H4& been 
cuHar feature of the tinaai, thatUhauoitf dees 
bnng ^is hero feoaf Creasy imimI 
Ale^aiidria ; astb^gli oip»|mtivi^ 


slight satvicfwag&bist^ildGls wsM^th^Jneughl^ 
more imiK>rtahoe than the most Iha^ilhEai^ 

^)$ere CMstians ii^e werp ^ 

that it* wm usual ha the ^ «tii- 

Ijlatf to go to tl'ieH*ewith 

ifte ioights nf the <wd«sr^ 

omistekrt state of warl^ wilth^'4:}iesr 
neighbours* 'The 

ThouucSft duke of Oloucester, and Heh^bi^ of 
Derby (ISb&i^rbke), afterwards Hetnf; w^e 
among fbe d^Aguiabed men w bd shareir m these 
expeditious. 
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Tf,” B any deBife to kiinXK tho pr^y- 

foMaon of ihcrBa kiHglita eaUed it ipvaa 

thtlft : — TMy having their dwelling at 'Jent*«i]em, 
iifere bmmd to ent<^2n vdlgrim^, and at occa^ioW^ 
to «5erve jin "war agail^t im jftiraootis ^They Avestre 
apparelled in trfiite. iitii upnn Uiotr xippendht^ 
gaiments did wepr a itiNit cKwsa* And fbr that 
thia order A\as fir^t hegnir by a rich Athiaitiev none 
were received into flic sanic, ssAA’C only geotieinen 
of the Dutch nation. After Jerw®ali^ ttaa Imi 
taken by the Saracens, Itnno these 

retired to Ptolemaidat nnd that belnt^ taken, mlo 
Germanj, their ovj^h country ; and Vhereas thetti 
the }>eople of Fru*-sia used inciir^as upon 
thtif c^onfiiies, tliey went nolo Prod^ek 11. their 
eipperor, anno 1220, who granted %hom Jee^e to 
make wiars upon them, and to tutn tlie «»poll to the 
maintenance of their oitter. Aftot their oonqueort 
of l^wia, the^ knighte grewrich, and built there 
many temples, and places of residence fof bUhop^, 
who also were enjoined to wear the habit of tUe^order. 
Ohauuer will have his knight of stick iame tirat he 
was both know'll and honoured Of this ordew 
In war, as wd! as in the l^ntaetlc well 
as the moiie noble traits of cldvdiiy 
etoiitly bfiteg devel6{H»di The knfght ibbgkt well, 
nO doubt,'' lor Ins God or Iris soVcrelgii, bdt it was 
his tnistresn tjiat he thought of WMle^ ^glitibgv 
and howcAcf heeiihanoed his i^^nown by his feats 
of firms, what he most valued was the liNlsh kris* 
tro *^at Ac th^^tcjby added to hie ntistesss^ liiathe. 
One 6f Bm stitmgeet ^o^dences' of the 
of Mifelp is tnentioned by W 

having oeduteSa during H^iiAVardKIIf^ 
tions against when he say% the kidghlS* 
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formtjd ^tie^iiijmy', a patch on the 
Imvir)^ made a vow not be reiiljoveci 

until piSyfbni^d' exploit^ wort tlieir 

. The Jih<^i:aKtyrOf'4rie hnig^ta at 

times> aftjfi^eri ari eqilKiiily.abi^^ aepac% When 

repaired to X<oudon, at- 
teiidcui fey a hundred ktdghH at tfee ^ime of tho^ 
coronaUon^«^„ I., the- whcde parfcy> as soon ^ 

UA ^ightod^ let loose their steeds, aU most' 

eapaH^nedt' to be scrambled for by the 
^irmUit^iido* This was prdmbly new to the English 
cilivalry, and^i^o do^t startled them not a little 
fiiih» howevefi^ of. 4he , English nobles Jmmediately 
folloived tho.exam}dQ set them. Ijastly, the re- 
ligion Jtself p£ chivalry, though a deep and genu- 
ine sei>tiin$y»t,,feail. nothing Jio do with the intcUept, 
•-frwas of ibc the dlevatioii of earths — but 

exe}.Y;ised littje fetfl^tonce. over the -every-dayrbush^, 
ness ofdi£^f '4)iUSa4iu4fffet’i| <)evottan was wwit at 
times, a^ntne ^a .Wicrou^ indecorous form^ 
ov^fvfeei^feisibeart lY^ most full of pious emoUoiu 
H^p.is ail instance in. point, froiu the delightful. 
Freiieh , historian of chivalry, Jd^^de.Et; Falayos 
Stapnenu^^iigQn^ jidUre, tms pro- 

ceemng^ conipaay ^Wi tha Count de Dunqis, to 
raise in Up . Di^f ingnear 

the camp of Lahire fell m with a 

ch^lain, apmeiUate ab«a^ 

lut^. ,|ir^ bade idin .o(Milbss his.'slni^^ 
Lahire^^llj^ thfet there was no time for .confes- 
sioDx. hpttjtai^tvfeafead. been guilty of ' all Vsnal 

siujj^. this Uie diaidaiflFipcanted 

t|^ nwlutien^fand Xnfeire, clasping his;^^ 
m(^ 0m fi^lewing prayer in hie Gascon^ 
jargon: tfiee, that thou wouldest 

i>3‘ 
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this fky do as much for Laiiii'e, a.'j thou wouldcst 
Liihire should do for thee, if he wt?re God, ajid 
tliow wert Lahire/' 

We have spokeu of the knii^ht's touianee heiug 
sobered ^pvvn, but it is only sobereri down, m)t 
evaporated. Wlt'> old and young the univetsal 
motto f)f tlu' kuiu { hood of Europe during bis time 
wm, ‘*Toiit Tai jour, tout a Thouor;'^ and oiu* 
knight is far frt)m being a reeroant to the seiiti- 
nionts which gave to chivalry all its grace and 
glory. When, therefore, he is chosen to tell the ^ 
first tale, he seems at once to liave ^^rovrri young 
age ill. ]Nc\(‘r certainly was a story more adiifC 
rahJy adapted to knightly theme — more sounding 
w ith diivalrous feats of arms, ami no. less chival- 
rous devotion to the fair, than that he tells — the 
'well-known ‘ Palamon alul Arrute/ 

But now let us turn firom the knlgM as an ex- 
ample of the illustrious supporters of chivalry, 
in order to look at him in cotmectioii witli 
the warlike system of England to which he 1)6- 
longed, and which, though' Chaucer has been silent 
upon the point, must hare imposed upon hUYi 
sliare in all the great national expeditions ^ his 
day. Our military strength de^icuided ^Eitliely on 
the mmil» <11 id the heroic temper bf the soldiers 
wlfcom tho^overetgri was aide to c»afl into the held. 
The number was sotjured by the de ehimlar, 

per serxiUimi iniiitntef or tenure by knights’ ser- 
vice, introduced at the Norman Conquest, and 
trwept aiuonig' so many otlier reties of the 

past, in riie civil wars of the seventeenth 
The mode of its operatiem was this. A soldier 
liad land lent him* su^cient lor his nntifiterxance ; 
it might be some six or ^Kt hundred acresi iiceard- 
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ing to Uie pfotlut'tivenessof tiio soil, aiidtUo valuo 
oi' the, ^^ItiuUiun, or atlier cireum^taoccs ; iJii* income 
])H)(lnce(l luiglit bo 1 J/. or 20/. per ^amimn, old 
niojioy, until toward the time of Edward JI., when 
iiie value Vvas tiot to sink below 40/. It was his hope, 
doubtless, tofidd to his income spoilil taken in 
battle; or to raise himself to the rank of a feutial 
lord, by sharing in the conquest of foreign lands. 
Any way, his vujowr was his dependence ; tor if lie 
were neither bynaUut' a hero, nor ambitions, he uas 
nevertheless bound by hi» tenure to be ready at all 
times to follow to the wars tlie lord who lent him 
his lands, and to remain wdth him in militarj' ser- 
vice forty da^ s in every year ; a pei'iod .subsecpienrly 
inereoseil to sixty, except when the agreement of 
infeudation named a shorter period. If unable to 
attend in person, he found a substitute. Tlieelei-g^*, 
wom^, and old men, w^ere also compelled to find 
substitutes. 

Here ye see the idea of knighthood in its sim- 
plest, form, because re<Iuccd to its original elements 
sufficient lor the soldier's maintenance, anVl 
ihtlitary service for its use. It is important fo oh- 
eerve tliat, the land in all these cases was, we 
have said, lent, not given at Brst, and probafcl/ 
resumable at the pleasure of the grarif.^^. But as 
the f(‘iidar system became consolidated, .^th parties 
begnu tti look more and more at the arrang<^nent wc 
have described, aaone that it was not desirable to dis- 
turb; and so it grew into a oiistom^ ami thence into 
a" i%ht, of the vassal or tenant to consider the 
land, lie ejsgoyed as his. own, Svhile he rendered the 
-eervicer ori^mlly agreed upon, llie transitimi 
. wa^ msff aefter that tq^ the jriWest non assuinang the 
suue position when the lather died, and ultimately 
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to tJie descent of the land in the coUatenil well as 
in the djrcvt line of succesHion^ females oven not 
being cxclndecl. » 

The general idea ©f fcmghtlKwd above gi«^on, 
varied in infinite ways. The crown, wishing 
to secure or reward sonio bold ndliorerit, beetows 
on him groat estate * ; these, let tfioir extent or 
number be wJiat tiuy may', consist of so many 
knights’ fees, for each of which he i^ bound to 
furnisii a knight for the kingV service. 'Throtigh 
the Ckmqncst, England became the entire pa^^sei- 
sion of tho sovereign, and was pajrelled out in 
this way info about b0,0()0 knights^ fees. 

lint we often s(?e in the middle ages that the powci* 
tijus given for the support of the crown proved its 
banc, e^pecdall} iti the thirteenth and fourteenth 
jcentunes. The cliief, able to command .the mili- 
tary soi’vkics of so many knights^, w«i» sometimes 
tempted to lead them to war, ui order to curl) or 
dethrone h is so verdgo. We read of armies of retain- 
ers ; and the w ord is no poetical licence, for soldier, 
of humbler standing, holding half a knight *S/ fee, 
and rendering half the term of seiwitic required of 
a kidgjj^t, that is, twenty days, or a qitarter of* a 
knight^s fee, and rendering but ten days’ Service, 
often swelled the ranks of a knight-ut-chirf- OttKtr 
claims oit'l.llis vassals jgrew out of the ''oive. 
In Jus Wartime life, notliirig more, possible than his 
being one <Uy taken prisoner — his v'assal^ knights 
must make for ransoming hint ; his. driest aou^ 
in coqrse of time, npist be adniittcii into the 
knighthood — here, again, their aids are fOquu^d ; 
his eldest daughter" is to be wedded — their ai«i^ must 
contribute to portion her, Mr. Uallam coUsiderfife the 
aids to have fcrmerl the oommencepient of modern 
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f.ixatwm. Then Uie hHrs of t he loni’«» vn^salB cannot 
saccml to their Others* lands without making him u 
rrli/f, that is, a payment in the natureof aeotiipf)-*!- 
tion i and if they be mxl^r both they and ilu'ir 
lands are in his power. ' He niay marry them to 
wJumwoevor he pluses, unless they ean make good 
a refusal on account of disparity of rank, crime, or 
bodily infirmity; as to personal liking, no weight 
is allowed to such a trifling eonsifloration ; if it 
hupt>en to run counter to the lord's views, uliy 
ho makes no seruplo to wdace himself wiili f]»eir 
inlieritance, or as much of it as the pr^(isc<l mutch 
w^oidd liavo been worth to hiiiu Jn any ca^o, he 
enfoys all the profits of their lands until their majo- 
rity; and if he liatipen to he in want of money, 
he wells the wardship outright to a stranger. I'here 
is a power in all this, often felt ns grievous ; but 
the lord has to shbrnit to the .same in respect to tlie 
so^-tireign. His ov»n heir, though of fid I age. can- 
not 'Hicceed to his estates wjthmit making the king 
a present of a v hole year's revenue. 'I'hcre w < ro 
other services of tlio vastial, which show strikingly 
the intimate and iKmonrabh* efiaracter of the coimec- 
fion between him and his lord, was,'' wivs 

JVlr* Hallam, breach of laUh to ilivulge the 
Jonfs counsel, to conceal from liiin tfa# machina- 
tions of ethers, to injure his person ot.^rtune, or 
to vio^te tlie sanctity of Ids roof, itnd the honour 
of Ids family. In battle ho was bound to lend his 
horse to hk loiti when dismounted, to adiw^te to 
hiaaldc while fighting, and to go into captivity as 
a hostage for him when taken. His attendance 
was due at the lord’h courts, sometiincj to witness 
and sometimes to bearax^i’f administration 

of jiustice,” 
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So important a inatt€>r as the granting of a 
^’VOTild naturally be attended by ceremonies aeonnf- 
ant Mith the customs of* the middle ages. These 
ceremonies were liighly solemn, expi*essive, and 
picturesfpic, and wam of throe kinds — boinagi*, 
fealty, and investiinre. It is a cniious charactrr- 
istic of the many k I’V smititiients infused in, and 
giving sfrength to i lo fbtidal system, that the most 
liononrahh' oF thesi* eoj^nFionies, that of homage, 
"vias the most humble on the j'art of the vassal ; 
but tJ](‘n it was evidently roceiicrl m a g®*Jerous 
and afleetJonat<' spirit. 'J'he frank tenant (as the 
frwholiier called), ^\Jth nngirded b^lt, nneo- 
vered head, and witli Iiissi^ord and spurs lahl aside, 
knelt on both ■knees before Jiis loixl, who hat, and 
plaoiiig hifl hands ,]ointly together bdfci^een hi« 
lord’s hands^ lie spake thus : ‘‘ 1 becoiin^ your mAn 
from this day foi*wfU’d, of life, and limlj^ and of* 
earthly worship, and unto ymi shall be true and 
faitlifid, and bear you faith for the feneniwrts that 
I claim to hold of you, staing the faith that 1 owe 
to onr M»veieit>Ji lord tlie king and having sakl 
tins, lie kis^f»d the lord > cheek, and the lord kissed 
Ids mouth. Peers, in the present day, it will be 
remembered, kiss the cheek of tlr<^'»Bovereign 'dur- 
ing the coronation ceremony, a custom evidently 
originating in that just described. JNo oath was 
here taken ; but in sub^ituting the ceismiony of 
fealty for that of homage, 'v\heri (‘Colesia^cs, or 
persons of Jmmbler ndhtaiy and stwiiil rank, were 
concerned, the oath only, similar in its terms to the 
derdaration aboi e b^fcated, was taken witiiout kneel- 
ing, and not unfrequently by pro^y. 

Investiture was the formal giving into the fe- 
narit’s hands the lands granted, n^iid which was 
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(lono, as far as was pos'^iblo, literally by the loid 
m bi^ (leputv, or symWically by the tleli\eiy 
(often in a ehurch) of a tiivf, a stone, or some 
oliior of the muety^eiglU prevalent inodes euunie- 
rated by Du Canja^. 

Thii> was tJie feutlal systeui !)nilt Up ; thus did 
U lise into jun; er aud pro^^perity. ilovv it dceliiied 
anti fell may he siiown in fewer word*^. As the 
\assal found his aetnal power iiiorectse, by tJie ac* 
kuuwliHl^nient of his rh^lits, aud the j^eiieral d<‘* 
velo|wiierU of ll>e rosouvee:^ ol‘ theoountn, it was 
iae\itahle that he should use it for his own pur- 
IvxAJ-. a®d that as he did so, tlie lord’s power sltoulrl 
deejine. The senses of gratitude passed awa} with 
the sens€‘ of dependence. Traile and commerce 
became to many more ag-reeable tiian war, ami were 
ppi 'atly proiuoteil at the expense of the latter, by 
thf practice that gradually obtained of mdiiary 
sort ice l>eing commuted for iuon(*y jiaynicnl. A 
town T^donca was found and more pleasant 
ill nuiwy" respects than a country one ; and lastly, 
the sovereign hnu'^elf (b\ the reign of ileniy 11.) 
began to piefcr an army of inercenanes who would 
at all times study his pkasure, if he only studied 
th^ir pay mi#^*opt>ortu«ities of piuiidm*. to an 
aiwy of vassals who look the liberty thinking 
how every military moventeiit coiiceitiia tlieir in- 
terests as well as his— who were too often, to Ids 
\i<*w, reasoning and d<lvi8ing in the council, when 
they sliouW have been obeying and fighting in the 
held. 
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THE SQVlltE. " 

As in the desciiption of the ICtiij^ht we have ■^oeu 
a full aiul eoinpleto developtiaeiit of that olmmct* r 
wJiich it was the object of the cJ4i>alnc* institutions 
to fieate, in the ^ ure^xe jauceixe tlie prejim*- 
lurj staj^ of the piocess; the foundation, its it 
xt^ere, upon w hieli the knightly ehamcter lias 
built. Thus xvIiiKi oiir knight lbndl\, but not 
nnrcasoimbly anticipates, that xrhaf he is* his son 
(the Sipiiic) shall one da\ be; he cannot but at 
the same lime remember tliat lliat i-on, xvith all his 
Aouthful guioe and enthuMasin. his mental and 
biHiily accomplishments, is but an epitome of liis 
fonner self. And ht)xv exquisitely has Chancer 
painted this young aspirant for gloiie. ! 

TIm' descuption, like the individnarit ctlebratefe, i*> 
'•as fre.di as is the month of Ma> like tlie aiis 
oftiiat sweet sea*son, it seems filJtMl with sense 
c»f new life — of growing xigoious beauty. With 
the Kniglit 

“ There xvas lub son, n x ouiig Squa 
A lover and a lusty t^hehir, 

With lockes cnrrd at> they x\irc laSl^ii prcs^ j 
Ol txxwUty >car of age he xxus^ I fmess. 

<>i Ins fl^tflvne he was ot cxeu length, 

And xxonderly delivei*, and pwtt ol stiength. 

And Jio Iiad been some time m rhexftc hief 
In Flanders, hi Artois, and in Iheard) ; 

And borne him well, as ol so little 
In hope ^ dtanden in his lady's grace. 

Eomroiderod was he, as U xxerc a mead, 

AH tuU of freshe floxv’ies, white oud lod. 


• Actix’e, nimbly. 


t A military ex|>«ditioa. 
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Sinking iic was, or floating* all the <ldy : 
ilo vas as iresh as U the month of May 
Slioit was his gown, with slcoC’s long ami wide. 
Well could 4i0 Slit on htwrse, and fUirii rhie. 

11c ooulde make, and we ll indite, 

mid <ike t|anc<^, and wx*U iMiurtray, and wiiie. 
hut he lov^fl,' that hy nightertsdef ' 

He ak'pt no more than tfolh the rnirhtingalo. 

(\jurt<aHis he waa, lowly, and servioeaMe, 

And uirv’d bcloro his hither at the table.*’ 

The tttlc which wua told by tlie hifpiire to t**" 
pilgiimss, itj deticribed by Mil km as 

“ 'Phe .story of hold, 

t)f Camhall and of Algurwle, 

And who had Cauac<*"to wife, 

Tlmf own’d the vittiious ririj^ and gla'*> , 

And of the w ond’rous horse of brass 
On which the I'artar king did ride.*’ 

It a thib of the very first mder of imaginative 
romaiiee, but, unhappily, left impeHect. 

ToChauccr’w ile^criptiou, we may adtl a few' word-s 
i)h|»tmtive of the miomture portrait of tho fchinirc 
iti tile mawu.«sfci:mt before Tuciitionert. Hh* locks are 
there curioiisl^curled, and give the idea of their 
having bi^ii •‘laid in wiiilst liiej^ort vest, 

with hia cloak fluttering in thd wiikIj^ib ehibrot- 
deretl so a^ to give soinetluhg of the appearance 
of the “nietwl all full of freshe flowTes, w hite and 
red tlie ground being of a green colour, lined 
w ith red, on which are small w hite spots or orna* 
menu. IIw pantalooiiR are wliite, the upper part 
adorned with ermine. He wear-i a light bnt high 

‘ Plttyl% on the flute. 


f Nighktirtje,' 
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blue cap, ciubronlorcd in the -iHs is 

on the and evklently under graceful a> weJl 

as skimtl niaiiagt^mcnt. Sueli Mas the Squire of 
tlic reign <)f hklwaitl III. at the age of twenty 
yt*ai*s, or mi thin a fcM months of perioil mIiuh 
he Avoahl be adiuifled in* tl|e knightly order. Let 
ns now see what was th« nniture and what were the 
details of tliat ediuiaiion which prod need such results. 
« Lp to his seventh yc^ir, the boy destined lor the 
honours of tlie military proft^ssion, spent his time 
among the females of the family ; he then enteicil 
upon the first stage of his career, lie rocoivtsd 
the appellation of page, or valet, and was admitteil 
*to the socief} of his father, and of his father’s 
friends and visitors. If his family wore sufficiently 
alHnent, companions of his own age, and m ith sbiu- 
lar view's, but of more straitenetl circimi&tances, 
Mcie educated with him in the same house, who 
became his carlit^st friends au<l associates, and w ho 
often remahicil tlirough -life his devoted brotinen 
in war. But if, on the coutraiy, his own family 
were tKUupamtively poor, he then himself e»tere<l 
the house of some other iioblenian or gentloin^ to 
receive the ivquisite training. Among tJie very 
earliest lessons instilled into hisJefind was that of 
anbouiidod admlitition for the knightly chapeter, 
ns it w a* ‘ con lunudly pointed out to him, in tlie 
pei*sons of tlie most worthy and accoin]>li$ihetl 
warriors of the time. Ujion tkimi therefore lie 
IcHiketl with awe, wonder, and earnest love; they 
were Bie standards of exceileuce he set up in his 
own mind, , by which be would comdantly iBeaaurc 
himself. The phvsi<tal exercises ealoulaMl to 
strengthen his youthful frame wvre noir liegun. As 
he approached nearer to tJie period of th^ honours 
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rlutio^. of tlie Squiw*, “Hit* lovt* of God atid 
<ho ladits,” in th^ irreverent hut eharacteristie 
of lire time, was constancy cherifilied in 
hi Ml : ho waft tang4it, on the one hand, tiiat m> true 
\omry of knigfdho^ ever nwiertfiok any iinjw>r- 
tant uifventoie, or entered into atiy Horioiw engnge- 
oioMt, witliont previous jimyer and devotional exer- 
eiSi» ; and on the otW, that the knight who 
ihoiiirhf ^>r spoke of the feniale sex with familiarity 
or \vas a reerrant to his order, a most 

ignoWe inemln'r of a most noble profm^-ion. (Car- 
rying out tills principle, he was to eon.sider it one 
of the highest privileges of his calling to be able 
to relieve Uwir diftiress or avenjgc their wrong ; 
and lastly, he was to look upon their opinion as 
the grtsit tribunal wheie all his actions were to b(’ 
pidgcd-^whete lie was to l>e disgraced by censure, 
or bonowrerl l>y applauhc. Gwiwin remarks that 
*'• it is the remnant of this sentiment which has 
given to the intercourse t>f the Hcxes, from the days 
(d'OhivaJry to the present time, a n*ftneinent and 
a spirit of sanctity and honour wholly unknown to 
thfjimciciit world/*^ It was. then, only a fitting pro- 
vision in the education bf tho page*, that he sh^ld 
F( h>{’t at this ’^rlA^ fioriod of youth, from among 
the virgins whose society he iVoquenfii^, <»ne, to 
whose SfTvict* Jie was to tievofe himsoir, towards 
whom he Tftiglrt show the practical effects of the 
lessons so carefully inculcatt'd. Thus jia^sed his 
life until tiie fourteenth year. He was now rahavl 
U) the dignit)" of Squire ; and wdth ceremonies that 
impressed still im>re deeply upon 1he min ! of the 
extdt*fed youth a wmsciousness of the importance of 


WIb cf Chaaeer, vul 1 p. 41 1, 
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t)K •eCRNon. II IK mother, or tu o of liis 

relations, liekKng a litrliteci taper, k<d 
liliil to the altar, uXJon whieh a sword ami ^iprdk* 
JUad been previoiml 3 r lakl. These the mini^te^if>w 
inriest took np, and kavitiGf pronotiwtced a boiK^ic* 
tkfen over them, girt the mth with his first a aN 
^ke insigitia. ^ 

* l>uHng the next or fimil period, that of proba- 
tion Ibr the highest office, tte Sguire spent a great 
part of csach day in the open air, in eaerotsos winch 
^ndtieed aisire to the vigour of hif body, the »n»p^ 
pleciess of his limbs, and the precision both tif his 
aye and arm. He rlres&ed and trained hia <;ywn 
liorses'^ he practised leaping, running, and motnit- 
hig on hors^ek clad in all his sttmumr ; he* scaled 
walls with the assistance mer^y Of his hands und 
faet$ above all, he paid the greatest attention to 
those iports which, as it w^ere, 'firefigtircd the ex- 
ploits of that grand arena, the tcmrnainent, in 
wliich hh hoped one day to exhibit his prowess ami 
knightly accomplishments. ‘*^Ode of these a^as 
the (m IaUii, paiU 0 )f pradSsed trith a post, 
or stump of a tree, altoit six 'feet iir^ h^^it, 
which the youth, all points, attacked 

vigomisl> on foot ; and white he^iniclc or threat 
at the di^rant parts wkioh were ttiark^ to 
aeni the^ead, breast, shoulders, ^and legn of iUi 
ikllaipouijat, Its was taught to ^er himself care- 
Ihll^With his shield in the act of xistng to 11)0 
yiolr* £)itiiUldr to this was tlkb C^afntain^ whese 
this was niaife on hotsehaek, A pole or 

spedrhigs(i^ieta|i]^ in the ground, wUh4dlddld 
hiroogly hm»Jt to It, and against thSt 
tiUed with his laiico, in fiiU career^ endciivCHirihg; 
to butat Ao ligaMes of IhO shield it to 
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the tsartlu A steady aii>i and a firm 6eat vw acr 
quiioii from this eateitsls^^* a^severo fall bwng 
tiu" <‘i>iiseqn('neo of failftro in the attempt to elnka 
down the shield. This, howovar, at tl^o best, was 
l>ut a monotonm^ exercise, and tberefow tlas pw 
in procehs of wa» supplanted by the iwtwe 
stimulating figure o £ a misbelieving Barucetijf armed 
at nil and bva^cgi^iuga fonukiabte wooden 

stibre. The inoved iieely ttpon a pivots or 

A}>iiKne,sothat unless it wero sdruck with the lanee 
aduutly in the centre of the fooe or btmt, it mphlly 
revolved, au4 rt»e eword^ iu consequence, smote the 
Uck of the aasitiknt in his career, amidst thelaugUier 
f>r the ifoctatvi^ . ^ . In addition to these 
vverci’H.*^, the young squires and jwgcs were taught 
to career against oaoh other with staves or canes; 
ami sometimes a wh<dc party e^dubiietl on h«^ 
Iwck tlm various ^volutions of a battle, but wiihr 
out tile blows or bloodshwi of a tournament/*^ 
Amidbt all tliis* pr^Niratlaa lor the U’arftre that 
was to be Ibe biwitocws of their Jive*, 
toigct to cultivale the gentler ari^ and accomplish- 
meiiis of pi^aee^ UW o»r youbg > Sqiiire, U»ey 
learned to liR^e “ aongcs,*' and nidite / to “ pour- 
tia> *' well, and **<dte dance/* like they 

might olten Jiave l^een heard singing 
ing** all tliQday. ^ > 

lie jmw entered upon a life involving ma% 
and iieculbr dude*. It wa* an essential principle 
of chivalry, thrfl do^ office was sordid if performed 
with a worthy ol:jeet ; and m ofttopletcdy wa» this 
princiide carried into eflbct, that the oandliWee 
Jw kntghUiood were not merely willii^, but pcmid 

♦ Plsasnid^lIHS^Of vol* I p M% i 
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to wait u|K)n their superiors, and perfbini fur thein 
the mo^t menial services. And truly the dignity 
of the |>erson raised the employiiieiit aiul made it 
no longer menial ; the spirit in which it wa^j per- 
f<]!ilnc3d gave it even grace and lustre. 

The s(}uires were divided into many diilorent 
classes, according to the employments which iho} 
were appointed to: >i . ai^uire oi‘ the lw>d>, <>i 
person^ of his lady or his ylwd (the first of tliesc 
services was a grade to the second); s(^iirc oi tiie 
chamber, or cliamberlaiti ; taurving squire, Mpiire 
of the stable ; Sf^uire of the wine celW ; 'stpiiie oi 
the pantry, to. Tlie most honourable of all these 
was tlie squire of the body, for that reason oalk^l 
also, squire of honour ; a post calculated to pre- 
}>are tiie squire in various ways for the hoiionrs 
and duties of knightliood. Thus for a long time 
tlie youthfiil squire acquired tn sileuce, wiiiie pre- 
sent in quality of carver at reposts and fi^tn als. 
the art 4,of expressing his kU^ Avitii propriety. 
The Lord de Joinville, in his youth, hlhd this 
ofilee at the Ootirt of Louis ; and in the palace 
of kings it sometkaes dovolvcMi upon their children. 
Froissart particularly Btentaons tliat tlie young 
Comit de Foix,, like Chaucer's Squire, carved be- 
fore Im fotben The other squirea prepared the 
tablee, supping the guests witli water for washing 
tbebr haods, carried in tiie various courses of the 
eutiataliimmM:, watched over the paatry aial celiai', 
and were eonstaaily attentive that those present 
were provided with every tMag tliey required. 
When the zepast was over, they n^e arrangeitieata 
for the aanupsoMits which followed, in whieh they 
#rkewifiie teok paiJL with foe damsels belonging to 
the suites of foe of high rank. Affor tliis, 
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tlu* >quiie^ served up to the company tlio spites, 
su(>ctiiuMtB, clai'et, pi^cnt) and b]ppocni.s, which 
alHAjs ended such fea»t«. A bumper y^m also 
taken on going to hecU Rnd tliat was called viu 
dn cm her. In these tiritertaiumetits^ as well as 
m actual war, due gradation of rank w'as care-^ 
iuliy observed by the knights and. squirea The 
former appropiiati^tl to Uieinselves the meet costly 
.i|>j)arel and arms; and did not permit tlieir spires 
to assunio the some dress as themselves, ITteir 
mantles >vero coinposeii of scaxlet^ or ckdh of 
Cffdd. lined with ermine i the squires wore siher 
cloth and the less expensive furs ; while the dress 
of the pe«)ple aonsisted of woollen stu^s of tlie 
mos(t conmioii ntaiiufhictured colours. So great 
wa.s th(> iittentim, in shorty which they paid to 
t btise matters, that when the knighta chose to dress 
in damask silks, the squires were obliged to coa- 
tiiie tlicn^telves to satin ; and if at any time the 
s<{uireN were permitted damask, then tlie kitights 
w ere seen in rokies of velvet stiff with gold* So 
airain in tlieir armour and anns, tite knights were 
careful to distiiigiiisb themsdves from their squires ; 
the latter being onljr allowed a slight cuirais^ la 
and a bii^hinr ; whUe a tough and wetj^hiy 
lance, a hauberk, and a doable coat of llakedmaif, 
rendered tbo foriiier nearly invidlierable, '^feia 
being considered, it was certainly hamane to lOako 
It aqfHniit of liononr that no knig^ should attack 
a squire. Of all the services icndercd fay the 
^(|uire to the knii^, the moi^ iiiq^ostaiit were 
naturally those which were cfHmeeted directly or 
indirectly with tlie grand ok^t of the lives of 
both, war, << When the kxught mesmted h|s boiwe, 
the scpiires of t]ie body fadd his slttrup ; and 
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, earned tbc various pioccv^ of his nnoour, 
auck as the braK!Mird«, the tlu* hrlniot. 

amt the buckler, ou the rmd* WiU* recraid to tlu 
enireas, or liaubcrk, the kiiii^hi was no less carchil 
of ita pi^naiion than the Ureek aiul Komau 
aotdiore were of their bucklers. Other MTniircN 

te tW penuoiij, th* JamJCt the sword. While* 
[y oa a jouroe^ xst0> koight i ode a aliort -tailed, 
amb]l$U|^«paced hoise^^ lialfrey or a courier ; am! 
tlie tvar hor;scs were led bv the squir^^ who ahva\*^ 
kcepto^ tjiein ill their rigiit liamh they weie caUe<! 
tlevtrieiv^ The war Ihizwc was d©b\ered to tlu 
knight on the appearaiice of an enemy, or when he 
was about eHteiing the field of batUe; this was 
wKat they called mountiug the great horse. When 
tra\elling, the aquJire carried taster's helmet 
resting upon the pommel of hi^ saddle ; and w hen 
XJreparing for fights tUia helmetf and nH the otlu i 
part^j of hb anna, o^nsive and defensive, weie 
given him by tho dilfereut aqolree who liad thorn in 
their keeping, all eviiici^ eqpal engerness in assist- 
ing iihn to ann. By this means tlmy were taught 
the art of arming tl^mseh es on a fatore day, w ith 
th,e debpatch and eagtion nehess^ ibr tho pro- 
tection of their persons. Aud» in &ct, it was an 
ait which demanded much skill. and ability, to 
pli^ together amt fhsten the joints of tlie coiiasK, 
am) tbe other pieces of armour ; to tit and lace 
the helmet upon jtbe head with oprretrtneHs ; and to 
and rivet carefully the visor or ^ entail.”^ 
When the battle b^gan, and tho knights on the Jhea> y 
war hoiwi^ had come to blows, the squires ranged 

* M. de Stw Ftilaye : ss tratE^atcd m the JRetroftpect&vr !?»> 
■\ ievf, in a ptUMr toWhlch wo iiitiy here genertllTy express otir 
oWi^tians. 
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thiMiiselves behind their masters, to whom they 
had delivered their swords, and remained aTmost 
idle spectators of the battle. And this usage 
might easily be preserved, on account of the 
manner in which the casalry were ranged ; UBmel^i 
in one long line, backed by another line, of squires. 
<rhese, though not engaged in offensive were, 
however, bn^ily employed in the preservation 
of their masters. In terrible shock of the 
t>\o adverse lines rushing upon each other with 
ilieir couched lances, numbers were overthrown 
i^an4l w'ouncied ; and then, raising themselves up, 
f hatched their swords, battle*axes, or clubs, to de- 
<itd or avenge themselves, while others endea- 
lA^iired to seise every possible advantage over their 
fallen enemies. On these occasions, the squires 
u ere attentive to the movements of their masters, 
fill filching them with new arms, warding off the 
blo\\s which might be aimed at them, bringing 
fr(»sh horses for renewed combat, or taking care 
of whatever prisoners tbey^ tde in the field. A 
delightful jUustratioii of one of these duties — thht 
of aiding in the defence of the knight in actual 
battik— ii afforded by Froissart in his narrative of 
the battle ofPoitfera. The French king John Iboght 
on foot, in the very midst of a dense cfcjwd 
of comi^tants ; and fiad clone by his side his $0tt 
Philip, a boy of sixteen ; who, constantly watekteg 
his ikther, and heedless of his own danger, kept 
crying out to him when he saw a blow 
Father, guard yowself on thevigltt Father, 
guard yourself on the left ! " and thus prof^bly 
^ contributed to 9 a >6 the life of the French sovc^ 

* reign, who was soon aHer taken prisoner* a 

We have before alluded to the honotfiufale^^iirit 

* VOL. 1. E 
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ill ■which* tliese services were received by the 
knights ; and whieh^ no doubt, mi» the true secret of 
the spirit in\rhich tliey were rendered^ Froiii the 
reconis of the same battle we may adduce an exom^ 
pie of the knightly l>ehavioiir to the squire. Among 
the Ea^libli noblemen who more especially distin- 
pushed miemselves at Poitiers, was the Lord J&itiie% 
Audley, who, with the .lid of his four squires, 
fought always in the of the battle: he w'us 
sore hurt in tlie body, and in the visage; os long os 
his breath served him, he fought : at lost, at the 
end of the battle, his tour squires took him, and 
brought iiim out of the field, and laid him under a 
hedge side for to refriwh him ; and they unaniieii 
him, and bound up his wounds as well as tiiey 
could.'* This fiad scarcely been done, before a mes- 
sage came from the lUuck Prince, wlio Imd evi- 
dently bmi full of mlmiration of ^rd Audley*s 
conduct ; and whicii message gave such new life to 
the woundeti knight, tiiat he caused himself to be 
borne in a litter to tlie Prince ; who took hun ten- 
derly in his arms, kissed him, made him “ great 
cheer,** and in the presence of the most distii^ish- 
e<l of the Kiiglish knights, said to hfaii aloudf Sir ^ 
Janies, 1 and all ours take you in this journey for ’ 
the best doer in arms : and to the intent to fumiiiili 
you the better to pursue the wars, I retain you for 
ever to be ray knight, with five hundred' marks,. of 
yearly revenues, the which 1 shall assign you on 
mine heritage in England*’* This was a noblo^aot 
of the Prine<*’s ; let ns see whether Lord Audlqy’s 
conduct has not addeil fresh lustre to it. Oti his 
return to his tfent, he sent fhr several noblenHm of 
his lineage ; and then making them his witnesses, * 
at once invlded among his four squires, £ar them 
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aucj thoir the entire gift he fiad just received, 
iiut the sqairee liaci also the opportunity atiorded 
them of excsrting tlieir powers in battle fur their 
own (^i^ieciai advantage ; aucl), for instance, as in 
the taking of priHoners* As a proof of this, wc 
may narmte a very interesting inckleiit tiiat occur- 
red during Chaucer’s Ufetiine, in the vici^y of his 
own residence and labours as a clerk of the u orks 
at Westrnhister, and in epriucidiou with his friend, 
relative, and patron, the great duke of Lancaster. 

At tile battle of Kujara, iu Spain, during the 
1 Vince’s campaign in that country, two of 
Sir John Chandos’ squires took a S|ianish noble- 
luan prisoner; ami who, according to the custom of 
the time, was formally awardecl to them by the 
Prince himself, aral Sir John. The aquires took 
their priise to Knglaud ; but soon allowed him to 
return liome in order to collect Ids ransom money, 
detaining meanwhile the nobleman’a eldest son. 
Tune passed, and brought no news of the noblcuian 
or the ransom money. Jlut now a new state of 
tilings arose*. John of Gaunt, in the pnisccution 
of his claims upon Spain, desired to get hold of the 
]io,stage. ill order to jiiakc political uso of him ; 
and iadi|pcd tiie King, Bichard, to demand him 
irom the squires. They were willing to render him 
on receipt of the mnsoiu money, which dohii of 
Gaunt was by no means williug to pay ; so no pri- 
soners were forthcoming. Search was everj’Avherc 
made for tliem, but iu >ain ; and at last the two 
squires were committed to the Tower. They ma- 
naged, liowerer, to escape, and take refuge in the 
i»ia^tuary at Westiuinster, Kn raged by thqir re- 
sistaiice, the duke did not hesitate to violate the 
privileges of the place, by sending an armed force 
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under the command of the constable of the Tower, 
Sir Alan Boxhali, to seuce them by fcurce, if they 
eould not obtain pottnemion of them by persuaskn. 
One of them^ SchakeU, woe prevailed npon to trust 
himself Mrithotit the walls, and was immediately 
re^committed to the Ton er ; but the other, Houle, 
refused to listen to th« and, drawing* a abort 
sword, prepared to resist. Tlicy rushed upon 
him, but he defended himscdf with remarkable 
spirit and skill — twice they drove him round tlie 
choir of tljG abbey church, and still he seemed im- 
assailable ; when one of the cowardly assassin|| got 
behiud him in some way unnoticed, and <dove his 
head. And thus perished the brave squire ; and 
with him one of the monks of the abbey, who nobly 
strove to protect him. To make the outrage still 
more gross, it took place during the performance 
of higli mass, £vcii now — one of the squires dead, 
and the other in prison — no one could discover the 
prismier ; and it was not until tlie Court resolved 
to do at last what it ought to have done at first, 
and so have prevented the aaicrifice of valuable 
lives, namely, pay tlie ransom doe, that the mystery 
was cleared up, by a truly touching discovesry of the 
person of the young Spaniard, in the gippm that 
had ser^^ed Schakell as a hired servant during the 
whole time of his imprisonment in the Tower, atid 
had previously risked his own life in defence of 
Haule, at the time of the murder in the abb^ ; 
moved in some degree, perha[>s, by personal attach^ 
meikt, but stUI more, we sho^d say, by a ehivalrie 
sense of the wrong that was attempted to be dkiie 
the sqmres, iit de^ce of all the usages of chi- 
valry. 

We must now Ibllow Our hero through the last 
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and long wished-ibr eeremonioB wliieh arc to luako 
him a knight^^ member of tliat illuatrioaa band 
'adiot^e glories so dazzled his youthful visioiu 
At the age of twenty -one he U eligible. Solemn 
and deeply impressive, even to the least imaginative 
of lihose concerned, were the ntes attending the 
inauguration of die youthful warrior. He was itrst 
stri|:4^ garments, and put into the liath ; 

on leaving this he was clad in a white tunic, as 
tlie symbol of purity’’ ; in a red robe as an emblem 
of ||e blood he was to shed in the cause of tlie 
hutli ; and. lastly, in a black doublet, as a token of 
the dissolutimi which awaited him as well as the 
rest of mankind. Thus purified and clothed, he 
kept a rigorous hist for twenty -four Imurs. Wlieii 
evening came, he entered the cliureh, and there 
s{ient the night in solitude and prayer. • ilis arms 
were piled upon the altar before him — an ob)ect of 
continual and fervent ccmtemplation. His fiiwt act 
in the morning was confession, which It was ex- 
pected should ^ more than usually strict and devo* 
ttonol ; he then received the solemn sacrament of 
the Eucharist. The mass of the Holy Ghost was 
now periSormed, followed commonly by a Wmon 
on the duties of a knight, and on the nature of the 
life o{xmuig upon the novice. His cfioiisors (cer- 
tain a^^roved knights) now accompanied him to 
the ch^cel or choir, and there pledged themselves 
fov the rectitude of his future conduct. The priest 
then tfx>k the sword from the novice’s neck, where 
it jftng, and having Idessed it, again attached it 
to his neck. But one thing now remained — the 
appearance before the liero or lord who was to 
confer the actual mvcstiluiu of knightoood. To 
him, therefore, the Squire (soon to lose that title 



for ever) went, aml^ falling upon his knees, rle- 
nmndenl the honour to uhieh he aspired. ‘‘To 
what end,” incjuire<i tlie lord, “ do you desire to 
enter into this Order ? If it is that you may bo 
rich, repose yourself, and he lionourod wdtl^nt 
doing honour to k ^hthood, tlion you are iiii- 
worthy of if, and would he to the knighthood you 
should reeeive, what the simoniaml clergyman is to 
the prelacy.” A modest but eolIeete/1 aiul digni- 
fied answer to this question W'as ex])octed ; ivhicli 
given, the lord granted Ids request, and the P|||f>or 
oath was administered. Then came throngirig 
round tlie young man knights, and frequcntlj la- 
dies, assisting him to arm; putting on first the 
spurs, then tlie liauberk ; no\t tlie breastplate. — the 
brnssarts, or arm-pieces, — and the gauntlets ; and 
Wtly the sword. Then he was dubbetl, to use tlic 
luodeni Kngllsh expression, derivcxl from the 
French adonbe, ol* adopt txl. The lord rose from 
Ills fimt, went up to him, and gave the art'olade^ or 
three ^t^okes with the flat of his sworti upon the 
shoulder or nape of the neck, adding, sometimes, a 
blow' with the palm of the hand upon the che^, 
baying, In the name of God, Saint Micbael, and 
Riint George, I make thee a knight and, occa- 
sionally, concluding with ‘‘ Ife thou brave, bold, 
and loyal.” They now handed to the youthful 
knight his helmet, and brought him his horse, upon 
which he sprang, ‘‘vaulting b'ke the feathered 
JMercury ” into the saddle, and, brandishin^hls 
sword and iagee^ oaracolletl his horse along^he 
pavement. On quitting the church, he exhihittxl 
his grace and de:^terity in a similar manner to tlie 
populace outside ; whom he found eagerly waiting 
for their sliare of the sjiectaele. 
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AV(! may atld, there \\€*re classes of esqtiires who 
never advanced beyond that dig-nity. 

It often happened, that one who had finished his 
warlike apprenticeship, and received his kniglitV 
fee (the land that w^as to support liim for life, and 
wliil'h Jie hail generally by inheritance), w^as in- 
disposed or unfit to spend the rc-Jt of his life in tlu* 
toils of war, and made no eficirt to get liinistdf 
dubbtHl. Such an one might 1 h‘ stylefl by courtesy, 
knight, among Jiis country neighbours. There 
were other squires, again, who would fail in o!>- 
taianig the necessary qualification, — a knight's 
foe, — and were therefore excluded from knightJioofi. 
Statutes were passed to conqHjI squires wJio liad 
the suitable requisites of birth and fortune to claim 
knighthooil, on peril of distraint on their lands ; 
so tliat they might show' themselves properly traimnl 
in arms, and provided with accoutrements, for the 
service of their lonls, the king, and the country. 
But as time pas.scHl, and the Ktiglish nation grew' 
mure intent on pursuits alien to W'ar, and th<‘ in- 
troduction of wtiller}*^ maile the study and practice 
of war more the business of a class than of the 
nation generally, there was less and le^s necesflity^ 
for compelling men to liecome soldiers whether 
they liked it or not; and so a large number of 
squires, comfortably settled on their feudal manors, 
oame at last to be roused froiii their life of peaceful 
«iyoyment only when some ^ ery pressing occasion 
kindled the old fires ; then down from the walls 
ofiiitUe linglish manor-houses were plm*kcd the 
aword and buckler, often rusted with disuse, and 
the coat of mail was donned^ and forth sallied the 
fine old English gentleman to fight, or seem to 
fight, for loyalty, friendship, or patriotism. We 
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may esp^^cially instano^ the timed of the Conirnoii- 
wealth. The last change would be, when dubbing 
ceased altogether ; and the knight, and the lande<l 
squire, alike merged into that respectable class 
which is still identifie<l witli country life — the 
peaceful, well-to-do, Country Squire of modern 
days. 


THE YEOMAN. 

After the descriptiona of the Knight and the 
Squire, Chancer continues — 

“A yoomon had ho, ond servants no mo, 

At that time, for him luste tr» rkle so ; 

And he was clad m coat and hood oi‘ green ; 

A sheaf of waeock arrows, bright and keen, 

Under his belt he bare full thriftily. 

Well could he dress his tackle 3'coinanly : 

Ills arrows drooped not with feathers low, 

And in his hand ho bare n niighty bow. 

A not-hcad* had he, with a brown visdge, 

Of woodcraft could he well all the usiigc. 

U[K>n his arm he hare a gay bracer,t 
And by his side a sword, and a buckeler. 

And on that other side a gay dagg^re 
Hontossed %yell, and sharp os pouit of s))(*ar. 


A name still giyen in the Nortli to the knob at the 
end of a s^. Tj^hitt thinks it should be nut-head, that 
is to say, like a nut, from the hair being cut short ; since 
called a Rouud-head, for the same reason. m 

t "A bracer,” says Ascham, ''serves two purposes ^ one 
to save the arrow fram the string when looseci upon H. and 
the coat from ereaSiog ; aad the other that die string, gliding 
sharply and quiddy off the bracer, may make a sharper 
shoot.” 
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A C’hrwtojibcr* on big brwwt, of silver sbci^i. 

A born he bare, the baudnck was of preen. 

A forester was lie M^otlily as I guess.” 

In llie yeoman (an abbreviation of yeongit**inan, 
sa}s Tyrrwhitt) Ave iia>e a fine example of a eld^«^ 
whieli inclufled \eiy mueli of the pith and jXAvcr 
of Knglish rnanlKXKi in (lie old warlike times. aii<l 
towliicli we e^n traee a large proportion (>f the 
robust ijiialities of our present powerful middle 
order. Ills brown vivige iv Ktamjx*d w^ifh hearty 
Jionest inanlinesH, ilerived from the vigorous ex- 
I'reise of such faculties as it has pleased his Maker 
to endow’ him with. This is a lusty fellow* to sing 
and laugh with the l>est. Why not? He has ,i 
elcar eonscienoe, and pure intentions : though 
C’luiucer dots not directly tell us so, w e are as eon- 
fiden. of it as if he had ; for these virtues are, to 
our mind, guaranteed by that mastery of, and love 
for an honest vocation, shown in his dr«*ssuig his 
taekle so yex^manly, in Ids knowing so well all the 
usages of wiKKlcraft, and generally in his graceful 
and gallant eipupineiits. And truly, a more pic- 
turescjue description of a picturt*sque personage one 
could hardly desire ; and tliat descriptioji ohialas 
now* a iiew^ value, from its enabling ns to form an 
opinion of the yeoman character and claAs ; wdneh, 
most important at the time of Cliaucer, and for 
several ctmturies before and after, ha\e'*in the end 
so dwindletl away, or changed, that the commen- 

St, Christopher, as the patron of field sports, and as pre- 
siding also over the state of the weather, was of counie pre- 
emineutly tlie forester’s goardiaD saint, the object of bis espe- 
oial vcucratiou, the power which of all others among the 
saintly class it was his interest to propitiate. 
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tatori» of Chaucer seem quite unable to ^i\e us any* 
tiling like a comprehensive or dehiiite view of 
them. Nothing but scattered liinti*, or isolated 
facts, and these latter often contradictory, do we 
fiml, either in their writings or elsev\JuTe. The 
obscurity in which the subject rests, is curiously 
manifested in their (^eurildcnnent as to why the 
squire siiould have an attendant, and the kuight 
none. One cuts the Goi'dian knot by assuming 
that tlie yeoman must 1)e, after all, the knlght^ 2 » 
servant (I'yrrvvliitt) ; whilst another, equally deci- 
sive, assertvH, Chaucer iutcndeil no such thing ; and 
favours us w'ith his own theory, that the fact of the 
knight’s b^eing without a servant, is “ in uriisofi 
with his reservetl and unassuming character’^ 
(Todd), All the while, it is not perceived, that 
the son of the knight has no independent standing ; 
and it is hardly observed* that the absence of any 
budge of servitude, such as it w^as usual for ordi* 
iiaiy servants of the nobility auri gentlemen to 
wear, and the character of our yeoman's arms,, 
approximating to those worn by persons of gentle 
blood* give reastm to infer, that he is no menial or 
serf* but a free-born man, standing in the front; 
ranks of the common people ; and, in ^1 probability^ 
a servant by feudal tenure only, rendering a liiiiit^ 
attemlanee for laiKls tluit he holds of the knight 
and his family. Waterhous refers to this class of 
yeomen, who, liaving been servauU or tenants to 
great men, have eitlier had land given to them, or 
by industry and thrift (blessed by God) been pqy* 
chasers of ^ land infre to them and their heirs; and 
that ill such sort for the quality, and in such pro*' 
portion for the value, tliat tJie law requires juiy;- 
men to be made of,” <&c* Tlie truth is, yeoiugH^ 
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life* lia<l niaity pliase^, hieludtiipf niatiy cf<?grw*si of 
s«*rvitn«1t% many varieties of kiidhoWers, ami many 
kinds of feudal ohligiition. Some possessefi consi- 
derable patrimonies. Yeomen an* mentioned, >\ho 
Ined about half a century after Chaucer, that were 
able to 8{)end out of their frf*cdiolds as much as 
liW/, a year. Chau«*rV miller speaks of his 
‘‘estate of yeoman u pro|>erty that vjis evi- 
dently often held in oemneetion with some of the 
trades that more diivctly sjirang from the cultiva- 
tion of land — as that millers, farmers, maltsters, 
^c. ; whose fee to the lord would l>e generally paid 
ill kind, as meal, malt, or some other prtMltice, ns 
an acknowledgment that the right of tli§ land still 
lay in tlie lord. 'I’lie military yeoman would 
ill most (*ases be supported by the income Ids land 
yielded, as the knight wns by//i>,* and when it 
fell short, he would eke it out vvith the sfwnls of 
battle, and with actual jmy, w^hen he serve<i abroad, 
or for any great length of time at home. AVc 
should guess, from the value and chameter f>f our 
3 ’eomairs accoutrements, that his |)atriniony is ca- 
pable of Kiipjiorting him pretty handsomely while 
he is roving alxuit, and that he1>elongs to the class 
just mentioned— that of the military yeomen. The 
training of these aokliers, though carried on in 
a somewhat desultory manner, may be said to have 
begun like the squire’s, in childhood, and to have 
been steadily continued tip to the i^nml of active 
service. It consisted, in addition to the ordinary^ 
aiwl popular sports by which the frame wns sought 
to be rendered robust and agile — such tu running, 
leaping, wrestling, swimming, and .so on — of a mo- 
dification of the warlike sports of the young nobi- 
lity. Thus the quintain was permitted to the 
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coniro<iner, on the subBCitution of a fiand-ha^ and 
a board for a shield and a Sai-aoen. The quarter^ 
staflT, peculiarly an old English weaiion, and a tnily 
formidable one, in the use of which the yeoman was 
almost without a competitor, consisted of a heavy 
stick, four or five feet in length, on the middle erf 
which closed the 'uittd with a grasp of iron, while 
the combatant slipped his other hand to either ex- 
tremity with marvellous rapidity ; and thus, unless 
tiic stroke were escaped with equal quickness of 
eye and fixit, bnmght the weapon suddenly down 
on tlie head or shoulders of the antagonist. In^ 
defence it had equal merit ; a turn of the wrist 
sufficing t§ guard the combatant on every side for 
a wide range, so that to approach him was next to 
impossible. Until very recent times, the quarter- 
staff has been a favourite sport at our cmintry fiurs 
and holiday meetings ; but at present, as far as we 
can learn, the art ami mystery erf quarter-staff has 
fairly ceased from the land. The fond motliers of 
our degenerate days would shriek in terror, to see 
their children engaged in such dangerous sports, ns 
the youth of Chaucer’s time, from high to low, 
were taught to delight in. It is certainly no longer 
a desideratum that the growing generation should 
be trainee! to war ; but, at the same time, they ore 
not likely to be trained to that firm devehip- 
ment of riieir physical organs, ivhich war training 
gave them, and which is one of the first of earthly 
blessings. Modern effeminacy produces a train of 
miseries not less real or important, though less 
obvious to a superficial view, than the ferocity 
which throws so deep a shadow over the liabits <rf 
our hardy ancestors. 

(Chaucer’s yeoman is evidently one equipped lor 
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real nerviee/’ aecordiug to the statutes of hisj|ime ; 
u'liich requir^ a bow of the archer’s own height, 
uith arrows a yard in lei^h, notched at the ex* 
treniity to fit the strings and fletcbed witli the fea^ 
thers of the goose, tlie eagle, or tlie peacock. The 
use of tikis instrument was taught with exceeding 
care. Bow and arrows entered into th|^ucation 
of ehikireo ; and wotdd have been the fiivourite sport 
of youth, but that it was too much forced on them 
by edicts of kings, and the autliority of nobles. 
By a law of the thirteentli century, every person 
liaving an annual income of more tlian one hun- 
dred pence, was obliged to furnish himself with 
a serviceable bow and a^ows } and in the reign of 
Edwrard III. all persons were compelled by pro- 
(^laniatioii to practise archery on a certain number 
of days in the year, excepting during tlie hours 
of divine service ; and at the same time a number 
of nistic sports wore strictly forbidden, that they 
might rK>t, we suppoiso, waste the time or energies 
required for this important exerche. In every 
village were three kinds of marks set up : the 
butt, or level uuirk, in tlie form of a target with a 
bull’s eye, shot at up and down, and on either side, 
and requiring a strong arrow with a very broau ’ 
feather ; the prick, a mark of compass, ” requir- 
ing strong light arrows, wiili feathers of moderate 
size ; and tlie rover, a mark used at various di^ 
tances, therefore requiring arrows proportioned in 
weight and Ic^ither. Sports sunilar to that of tlie 
popinjay, so admirably described by Scott in * Old 
Mortality,’ had of course a most important efiect in 
keeping alive the national love ^ the truly na- 
tional weapon, and developing the matchless skill 
and dexterity, for which the Euglisli archers or 
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yooiHfen became »o renowned thnmghont Europe. 
No wonder, therefore, they p^lnried in the bow'. as 
the knight glc>ri(Hi in his ianoe, and tlte squire in 
his sword. Many of the great victoru»s that arc 
emblazoned in our national annals, may be ascribed 
chietiy to the stout old English archers; and espe- 
cially theup'eatc of all, that of Azincourt, where 
we scarcely know which to admire most, the 
“ bright consummate ” military gemius of Harry 
the Fifth, by wiioin that marvellous encounter 
was directed and stimulated ; or the heroic dar- 
ing and astonishing skill of the archtirs, by wltom 
virtually it was won. 

One trait of our yeoman yet remains to be 
spoken of. Ills coat and hood of green^ liis hun- 
ter’s honi, with tiie batidrick of the same sylvan 
colour, and the Oiiristopher of silver, that, in spite 
of tlie sumptuary laws interdicting yeomen and all 
beneath them from wearing ornaments of the pre- 
cious metals, gleams on his breast, make us aware, 
e\ en if we did not .see it so stated by the poet in di- 
rect words, tliat he is a forester. A forester ! W'hat 
fleligivtful associations start into life at the sound 
of that word, — of Robin Hood and his bold outlaws, 
of the umbrageous greenwoods, of the red deer 
bounding hom ,^lie dingle through the tall waving 
grass, and of ail the pleasant sights and sounds, that 
gi\e their own peculiar music and sunshine* to the 
ancient fon^st life ! 

So much of the enjoyment of royalty and nobi- 
lity was derived from the chase, ami so large a part 
of their revenues from the preservation of gme, 
that peculiar laws were required ibr the regi&itian 
and government of forests. These laws proved 
a sad source of oppression, when the Kormans 
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])Ofl6esse(l liieiiicielves of the county; for«tliey 
wem then u&ed the means of lowering the na- 
tive English, and niaking them feel that their 
l)eautifi]l land, wliose )>ride was tiien its rich 
woods an<l meads, must no longer be theirs, but 
the property of strangers; who, if the dogs of 
the Saxon lulkabitaiits happened to stray within 
the wide limits that it pleased them to mark out 
ajwl call their forests,” mercilessly maimed the 
poor brutes for the ^‘st of Uieir days ; or if their 
owners eommittiHl but a slight trespass, w'ould hang 
them up mi the nearest tree without judge or jury. 
By the great charter of King John, every freeman 
luiglit Itave in his woods eyries of liawks, spar- 
hawks, falcons, eagles, and herons ; but it was 
pretty nearly the perioti of the yeoman of the [K»et, 
Wore these rights b<»came more than xiarchmeni 
oiM’s. The bold barons, lioweier,— who, if thtw 
])ractis(}d opprcbslon sometimes for tlieir own ends, 
at least hud tlie merit of resisting it in their kings 
—made genuint*, at last, those and tlie other rights 
of Magna Cliarta, on which the stately sujier- 
structure of our national ii^edoin Itaa been gradu* 
ally raised. 

With tlie Knights and the Squires thdr Y"eo- * 
men liave also passeti away. Such causes aa the 
decline of the use of the bow by the English, on 
tlie introduction f>f gunpowder, the breaking up 
of the forest system, and the obliteration gnwiualiy 
of feudal tenures, Ailly aecoimt for the extinction 
of the gallant old English yeoman orders or rathei' 
itaabsorjitioii into other orders, of which tlie chief 
tliat retains the name is the body small free- 
ImM proprietors in the country districts. 
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If we regard siiuply the period of Ciiaucer, un- 
doubtedly the most peculiar feature of tiie age was 
tliat oue upon which we 2ia\e dilated at some length, 
Chivalry ; for, as it had not long before s]>rung 
into importance, so it did not notieea{>ly last long 
after ; its iniliieuces were almost as brief as tlie^ 
were brilliant ; and but for the pages of those, who 
by a remarkable coincidence lived during its palmiest 
days, and chronudefl the events and the actoi*b of 
tliat graceful and iiiiagiiiative systi^rn of bloodshed- 
ding in Its own spirit — but for Froissart and 
Chaucer, chivalry would jndee<l l^l^e become to 
of the present day an utterly eflete thing. But 
tliere was a swee^t sa\our of huiuanity beneath the 
scheme so elaborately dev elojjed for the dtJstruclioii 
of all the beet huiiiau interests, liowe\er little bu- 
ainoss it liad there ; aud the historian and tlie poet 
saw It, and have in consequence taken care that 
the world to the end of UmeahaH see it too. Could 
they liave given us a tiiier moral ? — If our common 
nature can be so noble, exhibit so mucJi grace, 
beaut}', and self-denial, under circumstances of all 
others the most adverse to the development of those 
qualities) wluit, let us ask ourselves, may it not be- 
come, wiienever we stiall surround it by iafluonoes 
that shall be of all others the most ^vourable ? 
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^ Chivalry, tlien, was iimloiibtetlly tin* peculiarly 
characteristic feature of the of Erl ward 111. 
and Chaiic€3' ; but if we l<x>k to a %vuler period, 
— ^to the middle ages generally, the state aiid plie- 
noiuena exhibited by rehgioTi, become of infinitely 
mightier importauec; %^hiiar. oveti ai cooiUK^tion 
with the poet 8 own era, there are circumstances in 
Us history oi much more intrinsic moment than 
the rise and Ml of such a melanrdioly artificiality 
as that above named. Then it was that the 
ment commenoed under \Vy difib, which was oes- 
tined to break up the most imposing system of 
religion the world had ever witnessed ; foj||^CM|gh 
the actual and visible destruction did Bpluke 
place until tlic lleformation, there can be doubt 
I hat the foundations had b<^n long betbre under- 
mined by our early English refoiaierH. But de- 
stroyed though the .^^tcm vva», tiK. dr'4ruction was 
a very difieren^ naitiT fr that winch overtook 
chivalry. To tins hour iuan\ of its elements are 
active throughout societ} ; nay. there are some 
wlio fancy thfjy per<a‘ivc the wort of re-combination, 
to a state very nearly approadiing the former state, 
iroing on thi'oughnut Europe. If tliis view be re- 
je< Uil 18 incom*ct, as um|ue8tionably we think it 
ought, w'e may all own, and be grateful for, the 
many benefits tliat we enjoy through the neligion 
and the religionists of the middle ages. To them we 
owe the most oonsummate of all architectural 
works, even in their present state — our cathedrals ; 
and to them we may owe the knowledge, how to 
restore these buildings to their pristine splktndotir; 
whc«i not architecture only, but aculj^rc and 
paintiiig lavished their wondrous skill upim 
the houses of God : we may also owe to them, if 
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we will, tlie fle^ oted hosts of worshippers who oug'ht 
to be Goimtuutly seen in them, ricli and poor, nobles 
and labourers, irniiscrimiiiately mingled together, all 
touchingly ae.kiiovv lodging a common origin and end. 

To them we owe the culthation of the love of 
music among the pe^^ple^ by familiarizing tlieiu 
with it thi'ough all nm, jia^r vices, processioiLS, and 
iestivals of the churcli ; and to them we may owe a 
better state of feeling, than that wJiich has recently 
allowed tlie musical performances of our cathedral 
choirs to be mutilated, on the paltriest grounds ; 
when, too, such choirs had become ricli beyond 
measure in the sublimest ecclesiastical oud MnglUk 
uiusic. 

AVe owe to them our drama, whicli sprang out 
of the early church mysteries; and it would not be 
amiss if w© w'cre to owe to them a somewhat loftier 
notion tluiu at present prevails, of the objects that 
theatrical representation should aim at. To them 
do we owe the revival of lejiniing, and in a 
great degree our Gnuiiniar Scdiools ; and to them 
vve may owe the multitudes of students that ought 
to be able to flock to them, as ol old, vvhen Oxford 
Univeisity alone had its 30,000 scholars. 

AVe owe to them many a noble work of clmrity, 
that still liere and there stud the country over ; 
the relics merely of u sdieme of benevolence, un- 
rivall^ for magnificence and completeness; and 
to Uiem^ again, we may ow e the right principles pf 
dealing with the poor — principles w hich can m^|b 
a bad system to some extent good, but the absence 
of whil^h must leave the best system worthless ; ib 
a word, we owe, or may owe to Uieiii, a sympathy 
with the poor that must exhibit itself ifi practical 
eSbrts for them. 
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Lastly, 'we owe t6 them an tmemUiig debt of gra- 
titude tor their services in the catise of literanire 
and science. For ages, who but the monks and 
friars were the liftoiry and scientific labourers of 
England? its poets, its historians, its philosophers, its 
botanists, its physicians, its educators ? Where ivnt 
in the libraries of the monasteries, were the collec- 
tions of the accumulated wisdom of ages to be 
fi)und, e!u*h day beholding additions to the store, 
through the labours of the scribes of the Scripto- 
rium ? And, when at last printing came to revo- 
lutionize the entire world of knowledge, who bnt 
the monks themselves, of Westminster and 8t. 
Albans, was it. tliat welcomed the new and glorious 
thing in the most cordial spirit — providing at 
oricie for the art and its disciples a home ? 

liCt ns now look at the system of which these 
were the better points ; the worse,. Chaucer will show 
ns by and bye, with an unsparing hand. In glancing 
over the diflerent rounds ** of the spirit’s ladder, 
by'W'hich the men, who in the middle ages devofeci 
themselves to the service of religion, sought to raise 
themselves— 

** From this gross and visible vorld of dust, 

. Even to the stany world,*’ — 

{bur distinct stages may l>e perceived ; the liigliest 
occupied by the monks, who were for all pmctical 
j^rpoaes as lo^t to their fellow-men, as if they were 
mtlly wliat they desired to l>e, half absorbed itito 
► the h^ven they had so nearly approached ; then, 
duly succeeding each other downwards, the re- 
canons, the secular canons, and lastly the 
petltbohial clergy; ^osc espetdal duty it was, {n 
complete opposition to that of the monks, to ikiiiigte 
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among and instruct th^r fellow^^nen.. To these 
must be added the frtara^ whose position may pex^ 
hsjM be best described for the present, as thi^ of a 
bmy desiring to iaclude all the special exoellenoies 
of all the other bodies, and who enjoyed a peculiar 
orgapiaEatkm aoe<»dli»gly«p' * 

When the propla^t Ktgah retired to the wikierw 
ness, we had, say Catholic writers, the first ibun- 
clation of monachisni. But If we give a aomo^ 
what stricter and more just interpretation to the 
word, we should say that Its real eommenceiueat 
may be referred to the earliest periods of Christi- 
anity ; when 'many of Uie new oonverts signalijed 
their devotion and zeal by adopting an extiu- 
ordinary severity of life and religious discipline, 
and who became known as aseeticSf ot exer- 
cisers. The earliest and most remarkable people 
of the kind were certain Egyptian ^ews, called the 
Tlierapeutie, or Essenians, inliabiUng the banks 
of the X^e MareoUs, who embraced Christianity 
soon after its progiulgation ; and, observes Oib- 
bon, the austere life of riie Essenians, their fasts 
and excommunications, the community of gooda, 
the love of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and 
the warmth, though not the purity, of tfaeb* faltli, 
alread}^ offered a very lively image of the primi- 
tive discipline.*’ To these succeeded the Egyptian 
ascetics, pnoperly so called, who carried still Itir- 
tber the principles of their progenitors. Tliey^ 
ODUtinues the same writer, seriously renounm 
the luxuries and the pleasures of tlie age; abjured 
the i^ae of wine, of fiesh, and of marriage ; chas^ 
tised their body, mortified thei^; auctions, mid 
embraced a life nttsery as the price of eternal 
liappiness.” There remained but one step more to 
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rt'idize monachism in all its essentials : that 
was the estalvlislitnetit of i^sgular cctanmtinttleB) to 
which tiiose who desiml to renonhce the world in 
tlie bodf , as weJl as in Jhe spirit, mi^t tepair. 
And in the twign of Constanthte, leaders arose to 
iiiducetlie ascetics to take that stq> ; and fO obtain 
for themselves, the title of the immediate ^^milders 
of the strange and wondarfVil ^tem, that was for 
many eentunes to exercise the most important in- 
thieiic^ over the spiritual and temporal af&irs of 
the eastern worid. Tliese leaders were Egyptian*^, 
their names Baul and Anthony ; the fhrmer, as St, 
Jerome explains, the author of the new mOde of 
life, the lattw its illustrator. One powerful mo- 
ti-ve with these Kgyptiaii Christians fer desiring 
retirement, appears^ to have been tlie pcrsecntion 
that hod raged, previous to the accession of Con- 
stantine, against the disciples of the new fkith ; but 
a still greater impulse existed in the earnest, in- 
trepid character of Anthony, whose reputation was 
incalculably enhanced by the stories of the super- 
natural ‘‘ visitittgs^' to which he was subject ; nl- 
► though after all, it was by a disciple of f^ul and 
Anthony, named Pachomkis, and not by theiAv 
selvefs that the first monastery really seems to have 
been established. And once begun, it is Suiptfising 
with what rapidity the system progressed. «The 
prolific cokrtfies of monks multiplied with' rapid 
^iiicrefiSein the lamds of Ubya, upon the rocks of 
'fltebais, awl Iti the cities of the Wife. To the 
iXki of Alexandria, the mmuitams and adjacent 
desM of Nubia were peopled by five thousand ana- 
choruts ; and thotraveller may still investigate tjte 
rtdus of fifty monasteries which were plauted ut 
that flatten oofi by the dliciptes of Anthony* In 
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tke upper Tbebais, tike iuicientiisliind of Talieuiie 
was occupied by PacVioualus atid foortoeii liuudred 
of bis brethren. That holy abbot sucea^vely 
founded aiim monasteries of men and one of 
wocnen ; and tiie festival of Poster sometimes coly- 
*lected fifty thousand religious persons, wlio followed 
hU angelic rule of discipline.’' Gibbon refers^ iii 
the lust words, to t>Hs i^Je in which Paclioinius^ 
said to have received bis rule or code of rules, itur 
monastic life, namely, by special revelation from an 
angel. From Egypt, monachism quickly spreaii 
abroad over the world ; Ililarion took it to l^les^ 
tine, Sti Atliarioaius to Rome, Eustathius to Anne- 
nia, St. Basil to Pont us, aini St. Martin to Gau), 
whence, lastly, Pelagtus introduced it into these 
islands. 

Ofuitting irom our brief notices any mcfition of 
the thousand and one fantastic shapes into which 
monachism branched^ it will l>e sufi^ient here to 
observe that the great body of monks ultimately 
acknowledged one rule, and adopted therefore «one 
mode of life and tHscipliiie. The founder of tiuit 
rule was St. Benedict, w'ho however borrowed 4 
largely from St. Basil's earlier rule. lie was bom 
in Italy, about the year 480; and at the tender, age 
of fourteen, hid himself jo a cavern in a deserter 
a coiistdetable time, where he wos supplied .with 
provistoQs through the care of a feiend, >Yho ihad 
to deapeiid witli them by a rope. The, feme of tJie ^ 
ascetic soon spread, and people fiockeil to him fi^ 
ail quarters. About lie removed to Moimt 
Gassino; where, having converted the mhabjtaiLdB 
ftnom pagoniurw and overthrown the statue of 
ApoUo, ne foniMled the order bearing his mme, 
which quickly spread ail over Europe* It was in* 
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ttKxhieed Boland by St. Augustine and tds 
btediitm lin 59^ M«hen diey came' to convert the 
Anglo-iSa'Xotw to the Gbriatian religion. So rapidly 
4lid the order progress here in public estiniattoib 
that its revennes in the course of time exceeded the 
'rev^ues of air the other monastic orders put to- 
other. All the abbeys in England prior to the 
Kormati conquest were tilled with its votaries^ 
and, down to tiie Refonnation, all the mitred and 
parliamentary ablmts, excepting the prior of tlie 
Kniglits of St. Jolin of Jeni§^em, were Beiie-* 
dictines^ The number of Ilenefitctiini monaiaeiies 
in this country, as given by Tanner^ was US, wkh 
a collective revenue valu^ at the dissolution at 
S7,892/« Ir. 1 Id, $ there were also 7S houses of Be- 
nedictine Nuns, with a revenue of 7985/. 12s. Idw ; 
making in all 186 houses, widi a revcsiue of 
65,877/. 14r. 

Suppose we now glance at the general tenor of a 
monastic, day among the comm uni ties of this order. 

The matin bell rings — ^it is two hours after 
midnight ; and the monks rise from their beds, and 
put on tiieir rough and unadorned garments, medi- 
fating the while upon their past misdeeds, 
fbture amendment. At a given signal, all Issue 
ftn*th through the gate of the monastery, and proceed 
toward the church } pausing at the threshold to 
Wfttke their praym-s for the excommunioatOd, #ith 
heibds iiumbly bowed towards the ground. 
Ifyetracted as is the service perftmned in the sacred 
all parties are expected to share In it with 
deepest sympadiy, and most unftaggiag attend 
^u^'and wde teto him whom the prior may iind 
eiidciii^, as bis robuds iJtrough the churr^ 

dark4ttuleiti tufld id^thy step; But dtfsn 
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the most no doubts experience a sense of 

when some intident oocnm to break the 
dreary uniformity of the {woceedings. Tlie general 
sins m the monks may 1^ black enough, and the 
neeesirity of general pardon great ; but it is evident 
flow much more interest H fkt when brother — • 
fl^ts tip, and in broke^ Ia%uage, acknowledges to 
dieabbot some erfl desire that has just oroai^ Ms 
laind, and made him unmindful of the sacred duties 
of the place, and for which he beseeches his and 
Ood*s mercy : — ^both are granted by the abbot. 
Jdark too, in spite of all attempts at concealment, 
how, many a neck is outstretch^, and how all eyes 
are tura^ brightly and inquiringly towards the 
new novices, who advance to lay their petition upon 
the altar, and who then prostrate themselves before 
the whole congregation, into which they thus ask 
to be admitted. Perhaps flity are but of tender 
in that case the parents, wrapping their 
Wids in the altar-pall, promise to leave them 
kxptiting, in order that they may afterwards have 
no temptation to quit the cloister and return to 
the world. Prime at last comes — it is six o’Moek, 
the superior again gives the signal, and the monks 
leave the churcli for the monastery. Labour next 
d^siands attention. From prime till ten o’clock, 
evtejy monk is employed in accordance with his 
strengtli and ability. Some'^go to tlie distant min 
to prqiare the li!Oitir--*^aiid sonie to the oven to bake 
jte bread of the community^ others resort to tim 
had a few to the a*orkshop, where met 
miaidcmK^iwtions are carried on. But there Wa 
species of vrork> which thpse who are fitted for it 
mad so a# fofolm no ineonsidemble ve»> 

tiMMapense m aO ]|he eiyoymelds that they gave 
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tiut is tUevront'of th& SSwrint^iOTx *»»t4oj1l9g 
onf>, t^io, thr^, oV ^feUr^«mtii*r$^ ptogoitif^n to 
file wealth rf*»d r!iHk’i>T flio flb^oy, the tpi^te ainU 
liberality of the f^avotuteifuien {bdoed are 

t hose eho«iert fbr thtf 8ci‘l)[itp1?iym -^anSa they fcuowlc. 
See how bifsfly th<y piy the and^ the i^*|<sU* 
Hcte is dnO on old Gre^ andTiop^:- 

in^ o£ieai«k>nafly i?eiy t^lfigty U atiptWT book* erf 
♦^Romaif ibme*’ that 1:hel fefe or j[iiia jOst Ijijyugbi him 
to be next tmi^ribed, Whfti exijuhrite \iii^big^ 
bow fieni and Iwid BS^ touoli, evfeft ii\ tljO most 
bomtel}* oTtiameal€d:4a,pitaIs--hoa'lie wl&i 

head thrown ba<i^ anrf turned aside^ to lotdc dt ^e 
edbot I Anoih^ motik of Weber aWUty , is en^gj^L 
heart and aoo!, lb flhmilnating a maOvi6(^ti]^t that his 
fellow-lftboutt^r^haft xsopied. As you look at him, 
iorget not you behold the oailiest Ku^lwh artist, 
properly so cfflled. And mark, wliat gmcp ana 
liivunonoe of tanoy^ he has l^v^hud upon, those 
descriptiro border# W© wUl not say i|d^bh for 
the drawing of the figure^i in some of his 
composittonsf but what can be mdre gor^U& 
at smm litn© more harmoiiiou^ ilmu tnrfm|q|of ^ 
uig ? Aimi'e all, look at the sentiment 
va^med iato tile ikot of ttie Vlr^ul Is tt OQt 
ixWeed' steeped ib ^pty and hoUueite?* T^*n 
o'clock domes* TM^tmd of fimtsfeps ii^rd i 
It is the ntonke leavto^ vfolidc, and jcomimr to ^ 
liikrmryVaaob for a book, ^hiOh toWue i^ay 

the oaligtajpheraiidiI»ei&hm stir noc^ldlc^ 

busiarji]^ 

evnr. Xwelm^fdo^ %l %# 

th^ go fir tbi^SBaB#*^ iii4406 tmaSW' 
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tengn^ in vlwt tj^r k>PP^V po,^a.Ye in IoukI tO' 
to »tl*«y ‘»g“0 proceed} 

one’ff ^ 

W on tji^ pwoaory of that m^lemon who ap- 
{i^nt^ ia mOta ot^ tnon^ix a daily pro>iaion 


iapnaatery, fet whope tj®*awot wiU do a» 1*© 
htk»ldonje)lmote»^pilft]^|ipd them aoiaetlung from 
h^ oVB tabie^ i • ' 1 

jtt ««B at th^f'^riptoriw ipay re- 
the hour ^ p g^reatt era iu tite 

of ^tpat other ^v^llanta of the monas-^ 
tofXt iSfte these jqanks u^e clopiten a little bc< 
jd» th*»e» how evidenUy ^pypatient tJiey aie 
Ti^ We ptied agaih t^d anin.to go on 


^ 1 ^ Ae hoo^'hoit ^qot sucqee^ mbejit it telia 
oj^ j^^the ^o^nd and ope temptfitons titat some 
e)dp^ ea&ly thfough' They 

hd^'Wked oW> ^pWaMl 4 SP^awa<d around 
tli)^^(9ha%&if{ee *' the grreppOfg^ of their viitnc 

% jjji lo'Wieir Wttfeaflop of Wtoc 

-’yimliaA »in|^ tree^ in the oeotrq, wh^ nupUea 
by i^hW tW •*!?«?!}*« Wwtiall tMW> 

nptu tW oncomoionty ^iWkWi 
to hljlffib, Xt n>na|;^ hh to^ the hat* hour 
helW dinner u a yew jawhwird time, to say the 


ioftil^dwnt inlanae*^ediae idje word« or ga^e* 
done «ui!te Wtjhter‘~-nr if the head and ^ea will 
feigdl *0 eeA Baqpdiet himeclf 

dHght in,he^gMlf atrawaaee £» ha- 





iti%ht almost su&pdM ^ 

vOnt tkeit^mvty %€^lr4tk 

tbVrar<i9 It. In tlio blii^ilek mUkm ^ 

TiM^er and I^ontyo (g^andllUW} btottted^^abnut 
tlm y(kitU\4 lAo^W; 

tfte r^v^nb^ ikx^ the jbbied^ w 

benedidnoti firom the fiAbioit^on tneAQpg $ Wth 
the ineKT j^oTfshed totiH^ d<^1te e^dtt )Al!te 

lie has taken bis sea^t, tn ofibr It to thb b |h |^ mii 
only i«-seat htM^yrn&x jPPSiP^iiH 

menres. It fa siit^K endiig^. 
fftiit ; tvith a pdnpd of bread t6 ^b mpw r hbd 
three-qh&rtm bf a pipt of widib to hist bltn 
for dinner and’ hdpp&t. ^ct tii 'tjmnijy |i spobeii. 
Whatever fp Hi asfccd ftit W figipi. A 

passage from Bible is read ^he ^tid ope 
the 'ponks, ^bo hd|ds the office lii due toUS&m 
with his ibilows* feir tlid so&e^ o£^i ^Htdr 

dfnner, or'Sdm ab^ dnb to tUxeii* o*elooi\ iatlw 




ti-fna^ tliBh teanM^iur evetfiiw »erviM| wq 1 
to to ^ftkejr uecb'to 

cloftMqJireai^^itl^ old atoj( yoi|U>j 

tenftixtidt ktii if S(^mfty1>di«v4 t|l 

iiH.t,tbe ns^itMl MmH tmn. mm 

«omqt!to>^ to 

itoetatosiBw Hhe «»ir nuft^Ma BbrSn 

rdtfto, ar 
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enswvi) the'tibservfijrtce of a system <vf 
lifi} ontho jpart of the inliftbitants of the nionofeteiy, 
tlie abbot was enlmjrt®d with the most dc>sfi)otic 
powers ; he cotild punish at his will and pleasure, 
either % sitrtple confinement, by corpomil chas- 
tisement, or by eSfpwl Ion. An amumrig evidence 
of las supremacy, is i roiihed by the jrassage in the 
rule that bids the n)onk%lM) may l>e tohi by Ins 
superior to do impossible things, that be is at li- 
berty humbly to represent that tliey r#rc imposaiblt* ; 
but that if that appeal fail, he is to go on trj ing 
even to overcome the imposbibilities, relying upon 
the assistance of* God in his trend ty. To aid tlie 

abbot, there were numerous oibcers of departments 
appoitittxi ; #.uch, for instaucc, as the high cellarei, 
or stewaiHlj and there w^as alao, in very^ large 
hou$<^, a dSean placed over every ten monies. 
Tliesa were nil chosen by the abbot ; w ho him- 
self electetl by the] whole sordefy a very*iniportant 

fiicty as show that the aJibot of a monastery, in 
ordinary cases, must have been not only distin- 
giiisithcd by the quallhcatioiis of a holy life, and a 
prudent, thoughtM .miudt as' required by tlie rule* , 
but also by such pei'sooal qualities as could a1oii<> 
win the lore and respect of his brethien, and in- 
duce tlieid to elevate him to the abbatial chair, 
dt appairs, also, tluit in progress of time, A^arious 
acoomplishiuents were exj^cted to be superadded. 
Thus, in the ihirteenith/ century, the prior and con- 
y«ln%dF St. Swithin'sn-t: Winclmster, recommending ^ 
tlieir\breth»en to the convent of Hyde, as 
a proper perspu to fill the abb^^cy then A’acant, in- 
el, nde among bis other and mord spiritual qualifica- 
tions, his kndAVld^of gloising^ writiiig^ Obtmliiat- 
ing, and chanting. ^ ^ 
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Ha\ in^ thi^ shown (on chiefly of 

tiu' rult‘ of At Maur and St. which 

Clwiueoi >peak») who, aqcorfliug to t^oty% wcro 
tlic kind of men fitted to be suj^iorioi’^ of moaas- 
tei ic>, uiid H hat, iQonks aiid nioiaicbisut odg;iit to be, 
— and liat, wo doubt, at their best they wcje — h't 
n«», M hde we ** on tliis picture,” also look on 
“ tiusj,” In Chaucer’s vigorous liand : 

“ -A Monk there was, a fair tor the inostery ,* 

An out*iiciei tlmt Io<?<;d \encnc ,t 
A nuuilv mau, to l>o an abbot ub)c. 

Jb ju(IL many a dainty horso liad lie W stable , 

And \cUcu he rode, men iniirhi hi*? bridih hear 
Ginj^elmg in a whistling Mind aa clear, 

Antfoke as loiid, as doni the chapel hell, 

'riicrC, a*?* this loni tins keeper or die cert, 

I'he nile of St Maur^ ana of St. Beneft,<[ 
iWause that it was old, and scitmfilftl striut, 

Tim ilkoH monk let (ddo tiiing%\s pace \ 

Ami held altdr the uom'c motuI die trace.” 

As to the tcxt“ 

^ “ That saith, that hunters be not holy men ; 

No that a monk when he is rei kfclesa ^ 

Is like to a fish that w waterless ; ’ 

^ A fair fm the tnasier^^ i-u. one well fitted fbr die ina» 
nogeineut of the community to which he belong 
I Hiintiuji^, ^ 

X Or, in other w onls,-.^tfaere, where this lord, ficc. 

§ Weaedict \\ Sahte. 

f Mr T>rrwhitl fhinka Chiweer wrote 
oompound signifying’ w^thoia rale ; ae die known ^ense of 
rckJkeh^h, T12 carcictis, negligent, by no menoi* iiuilM with 
thi^ passagr *' With du^ respect to so high on tfiiShoHtyt 
we cannot but obi^jgve, that it seeing id ns the passage «$ it 
stands (OoTejs im very sense die ende desires it sh^nUl 
cotnrey . what is areckkns iiiailft,hiia<MSh whom dm ordhsaty 
ridea of conduct have ceased to bind If , , 
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TWiliJ w to ^ out of hi# cloister 
I'hls {)k^>loxt held h^ oot worth oo o)stor. 

And 1 hw oplmpti wti« good : 

What^ he fitttdy, utiA make hlmseKen wood,* 

Upon k hook hi doiatrr, atway to pore V 
O irwinkent with his handes', and labdnr, 

Ab Aua6n 11 oW dhail the world iie per'v*d ? ' 

liei Anstiii hare hi# to hitu resovv’d; 
Therefore be was a pnclii^rla liightt^ 

Crreyhonnda ho hfnd bb awift ms fowi|| of flight : 

‘Of pricking, If And of hunting for the hare 
Was at] his lust j** for no cost would he 4^Kl^c/*'' 

Tho hjve of hontlng, which Ohauc6ir ItaB here 
described a# so conspicuous a fhaturc df Ms monk's 
character, receiizes ntimeroiia illuatsatland from 
the history of the religious houses of Etiglanfi. 
We flod that the arcltdeaoon of Eicibiiio#d> ^tr hui 
uiitiatloii to the priory of Bridlingtopi » in York^ 
ahire^ in 1216, ^tended by ninatjr>#o\oii 
lioWB, twenty-one dogsy and three liawka. in i2o(^ 
Walter de Siif&eld* bishop of iKorwioh} ba%ueathe<i 
by aill Ida pack of hounds to the king i whilst the 
abbo^ of Tavistock, who had also a peek* was coma 
manded by Mb bishop, in 1 34d, to break it up. A" 
^mouB Mmter, coutAmpomry with ChaucM^r^ was 
‘William de Clowney abbot of Ireicester^ who died 
in iL37ti> His reputation for skill ia «|iort pf 
hare4iimth)g was «o great, tlia^ the kkg i&nseif; 
his son Edward, and certain iichlemen,,pt^ him^ 
annuid peiieioni that^tliey might. hunt with him, , , 
The adJ of which >thfa mow was ‘Sjkcepei:/' was 
most pTijbMy> one of tlaosa oflshoots from the 
poient houses, wipoh^ though snl^tdiaate to the 

* Crasy, mad* t T<hI« drudge^ X Mddeth. § A hard rider, 

t Birds. tflfMShfiilp' ^ ** Pleasure, delight , 
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Litter, had their own offieeie ai^d domestte manage** 
inent, and Were sometimes very wealtBjr » occa* 
sionally, indeed, they into bo modn tan^ri^ 
ance, as to achieve iQaqpenclence^ and obtain^ the 
rank of a convert oi priory* %i is thua only tiiat 
we can explain the of Chi|iicer''s monk being 
able to have many a dainty horse in stablOy^* or 
to dress in the st^le that he does. No mem monk 
would have been allowed to keep to himself the 
requisite wealth; and the “ keeper** or **lori4** of 
an indgnlHcant cell would not have had It to keep. 
Xn the Sutherland manoscript|^ iite pass^o con* 
ceroing nioidf^Vbiidle 

^ GbigMiDglil a whistUng wind as cloar, 

.And eke a» loud as doth tlw cha{>el beii/* 

IK illnstiated by golden bells on the bridle and irap^ 
pings'^ of the ]^rse« Tlte enstom supposed to 

have beenhorrowod from the kiugiite $ among whom 
It waa made a matter of importance to lia\e their 
bridles well hung with bells; and the tie^ecting to 
do so was looked upon as a^mark of meanness or^ 
poverty* Amaud of hiarsan, an old troiibadotif^ 
u reason for its'observaftoe^^<^ Nothing hr 
mote proper to inspire contidenee in a khif^ht^ and 
tjiarror In an enemy, XVyeliffe, the contemporary, 
dfid, periihpSy^eiidof Chaucer^, Has a passage hap* 
ptfy llhsstlaiiveof thdimthof Chaucer's de^erip* 
tlOd^ In his ‘TtiaiWue * he inveighs e|j|ttinst tlm 
priests for ttieir ^ &ir hovsea^ and joHf gqr saddles 
and bridles ringing by the Tfte remainder 

of Cliaueer'sjdeseripH^in is as tbllows ^ ’ 

^ 1 stryhf^lieevc^ puriled at the hand 
With gns,'* and that the ilnt^st of tbe^land* 

, 

^Gtis, a finembt ufikr. 
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An4, for to hk bood^ viid«r hut ibiUi 
hiwl of gqiit vvritmgbt a curiwin pin ; 

A ]ov^4u]Ot 111 Ac greater end there Mtis, 
Hia head waa bald, and shone as any glaa 
And eke hm htce, as it bad been anoint. 

Ue in'as a lord fid} fat, and in ff<^ point. 

11 eyen steep, and rolling in lus Hm, 
That stcamM as a furnace of a lead. 

Bis bootes aiipple, bis horse in great oatate ; 
Now certainly he was a loir nreliite. 

Be was not |)ale as a lorpin^* ghost. 

A fat swan loy*d he l^eat of any roast. 

His pal&ey was as brown as is a berry.*' 


We h^e already referred to the goldeu bells in 
the pictured representation of the Monk in tlie 
Siith^dandmaxtuseript ; in other respects also, that 
represcantation agrees minutely with the text, and 
sometimes illustrates it» The habit of the Be- 
liedIcdiBes was a black loose coat or gown of 
reaching dowu to their ibet, with a cowl or 
llo^ of the same ; under that another habit, white, 
as, as the fbriner, made of dannel ; ami, lastly . 
their legs. In the nmmiscHpt, accordingly, 
^have the black gown, with full sleeves, ai^ a 
^pse of the supple boots beneath. The monk 
‘ hIs side two hounds, w ith blue ct^rs and 
i b^xekles. The poet has remaikedn^at the 
of the monk’s tunic were edged with fur, 
b of the land,” and doubtless as expensive , 
^"Hwas beautiful. One ofWolsey’s ordiuanesH 
the relbrmation of tlte Benedictines, in 1519, 
espedlidfjr directed against this particular 4ba- 
of mo«h^ foppery. 

Harry B^Hy is very jocose with the monk, when 


' Wasted 


F 3 
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the latter’s turn comes to tell a tale, on his supe- 
rior tltnes>s, in many re^pcciSj for the world, rath# 
Uioii to Ite shut up in a monastery. But the monk, 
says C’liaucer, took all in patience, and presently 
begins liis stof}', obsCiving — 

•’ I will liewuil, in lannei of tragedy, 

'I'lic harm of tlie that stood in high dogi'eo/' 

and then proceeds accordingly, with the most into* 
lerablc perseverance, through the liistories of the 
re‘'peetivc calamities of I-.ueifer, Adam, Sampson, 
Ac, ; down to Crojbus, Peter of Spain, and llugcliii 
<if Pisa ; and for aught that is apparent, may still 
iutcjid to go on to the very end of the pilgrimage, 
— for he has previously informed the pilgrims, that 
he lias got a pretty eolleotion of tragedies at Itonie 
in his cell, just one hundred in number,— but tliut 
tlie good knight's i>atience fails : 

“ Ho I qu<Kl the kniglity troo<i sir, no more of tiiis ; 
That \e have said, it right enough ywis, 

And uiuehel more; for little heaviness 
Is right enough for muehei folk, I guess,” &c. 

Doubtless the pilgrims agi*eed with hhii, that 

iitth heaviness was ‘‘ right enough and U 
very diftetent kind of stmy therefore follows. 

Tin: TKiottnsa. 

‘‘There was also a nun, a prioress/^ say^ 
riuiucer, in tlic coinmeiiceniciit of his description 
of that delicate, tender-hcartetl, sentinieutal per- 
sonage — one of the most celebrated, as it is oinj 
of the happiest, of the great poet’s dramatic crear 
tions. The word ‘nun’ (Latin, twnna) is saiijl 
to be derived from Egypt, and to, signify^ a, virgin^ 
other accounts make tlie original meaning of the 
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I^atin word ^ a penitent,* Tl»c earliest phase of 
female monachism appears to iiave been, the cus- 
tom common to all . tj^e religions of antiquity, of 
virgins dedicating themselves to the performance 
of di\ ine worship ; and., which, in refmnice to 
Christianity, had become^ by tlie latter j)art of the 
third centur}^ a matter of frequent occurience ; ns 
u e learn from the writings of Cyprian and 'J Vi 1 ul- 
lian. At that period also, wltilst some of the 
eccJcisiastical or canonical virgins, as they were 
denominated, coritinue<i, after tlielr vows of ‘iclf- 
sucrifiee, to reside under the parental roof, otliers^ 
had already adopted the example c>f the monks, and 
formed tliernselves into communities. From that 
time tlieir historj' beeom<‘8 a part of the gc'nemi 
histoiy of monachism. 

Nuns, like monks, had, on their entrance into 
the cloister, to undergo a novitiate of from one t<» 
three years before tlieir admission into the onler, 
to take the throe vows of chastity, povert}^, aiul 
obedience, ami to receive the tonsure. 3n the 
government of those houses there were sometimes, 
as ill the case of the Gilbei tines, no le.ss than three 
prioresses associated together, taking tlie active 
<luties of the office in rotation. These cyniprifM’rl 
matters of a varying kind. There were the nuns* 
v^tments, for instance, on the one hand, to be euf 
out, their making to be heeii to, and wlien made, t(» 
be divided among the members ; on the other, there 
WTT^ The chapters to be held, penapccs to be en- 
joined, lic<^ric(^ or allowances to be granted or 
refused, sick to be visited and comfortofl. Of 
ctmrse respect and obedience were paid by all the 
nnns to their prioress ; altbougli she tf>o had to 
walk oircinnspei^tljr by the rules set down. She 
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wm not at liberty to ait near uny ntan m oon* 
vent, withcrtit some discreet sister between, nor 
elsewtiere, if it could be conveniently avoided ; a 
cogent reason, by the way, for the presence of the 
nun, the prioress’s chapWn, w ho is always by the 
side of the fair governor, in the pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury. The pritiro was not even permittefi to 
Ifiave the dormitory A tlie convcMit after dinner 
without the company of some of her sisters. We 
must not omit to uieiition. that amotig her duties 
vvob. at one j>crjiod that of hearing coiift^sioiis ; but 
4liis was at last done away with, for an amusing 
reason — it was found there was no end to the 
fjnestiuns ii'hich female curiosity induced them to 
jiut. We should fear Chaucer’s gentle prioreas 
could not be quite absolved from this charge : — 

“ There was also a nun, a Prioress, 

That of her simbng w'us full simple nnd coy , 

Her greatest outh n’as but by Saint Eloy ; 

And she was clcp('d* Madame Eglantine. 

Full well she sang the service divine, 

En tuned in her nose full swootcly. 

And French she sriake full fiiir and ft?tisly,t 
After the school of Stratford-atte-Bow ; 

Fqi’ French of Paris w'as to her imknow.’* 

The aeminary which Chaucer ao pleasantly sa- 
tirizes for its bad French, is supposed by Mr, 
Warton to have bt^n a fashionable place of in- 
struction for nuns or novices : and the idea is not 
imsiipported by the known hicU. 'J’hc ancient 
ilen^ictine minnery of “ Stratforrl-atte-Bow ” 
t(His fitmous in Chaucer’s time, and not improbably 
on account of tls educational character. Philippe 
de Molmu, duchess of York, who died in 1431, 
♦Called. t >"eath. 
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bequeathed to the j^iareos frve and to the 

convent tiventy shillings; a slight, but eufiicient 
testimony, per Imps, of I he grateful remetnbraiiee of 
iQfihuiction received there. 

I'he prioress’s very pretty little oath, ^ hen she did 
swear — and it must be remcriil)crod that oui English 
ladies M ere not at all particular in such tiialters, even 
down to the timpsof ^rowl (i«eeri Uesw — has excited 
more contention among the comimuitators than one 
would have tliought such a matter de^served. War- 
ton says that »St. ivoy (the form in winch the word 
appears in all the maiiusciipts) means, Hi. Ijcwis ; . 
but in Sir David Ljndsaj’s writings St. EJoy ap- 
jKjars as an iiKlepeiiiient perstmago, iii^omiexiun 
with horses or horsemanship : — 

Saint Eloj, ho doth stoutly stand, 

Ane new hur;!»cshoc* in hi*- Imnd/' 

And again : — 

“ Some iiiiUcis oflenng to Sujnt Elov, 

Tliat he then hor^e may well ooruoy*'" 

/ 

WhiEt, lastly, Chaucer himself lias a similar allu- 
sion in the Friar’s tale* Some explain vSt, Eloy as 
St. Eligius. 

Tlie scrupulous nicety visible in the prioic>s’s 
oath, in her singing, mtd in her pronufiC'iation of 
the Stratford-attc-IJow French, extends to her be- 
haviour at tabic, where s!ie i» a jicrfcct example of 
\Vliat was gooil breeding m the fouitecufh cen- 
tury : — 

At mettte was she well y taught withal . 
let no morsel from Tier lippes fall ] 

' , w'ct her fingers in her sauce deep. * 

' Well could slie ciftry a morsel, Und weH keep, 
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Thattc no drop no fell upon liiu* breast 
111 cuurtosy was set full much her 
Her ov(*r4!ppo wijiod elic so clouu^ 

That in her cuppo was no fartliingt sor'n 
Of preiiscs when she dranken had her driii^iit 
Full secnidly after her meat she raoj^lit 

And her mental charac^^'ristics and her diet!*.’* aie 
in fine Jiarmony w ith he manners ; — 

And sikorly§ site was of great di®!port, 

And full pieas.'iutjsnnd aiiiiable ol port ; 

Ai^ pained her to <*ounterfeitc^n clieer 
OfTourt, and be cstately of nuinrierc, 

And to he holden digne|| of reverence. 

But for to <ipe«kcfi of tier <’onseu‘n(re, 

She w#ii so (‘huritahle and so piteous, 

^ She w mildo weep if that she saw a mouse 
" Caught in a trap, if it wore doiul or hied. 

Of srnallc houiiues had she, tliat she fed 

With rousted tlcsh, and uiilk^ arul uostel hre<i(I ^ 

But sore w^opt she, if one of them were dead , 

>Or if men smote it with a yerde’’’* smu d. 

And all was conscience and tender heart. 

Full seemely her wimple ypincliiKltt "as. 

Her nose tictis -JJ her eyen grey as glass ; 

Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red ; 

But sikerly she hatl a fair forehi^ad : 

It was almost a spauuo broad, I trow' ; 

For hardily §§ she was not imdcrgrowr.|[ || 

Full fetise1[^ was her cloak, a'* 1 was ’ware. 
4^f‘j»innll cm ill almut h«r arm she bore 


• Pleasure. f Not the smallest spot. J lleaelud. 

§ Certainly. jj W orthy. 

f A kind of cake*bread made firom tnc fuic’^t dour. 

♦* A rod. 

tt Her wimvle, or neckerchief was ypmcJ*ed or plaited*^ , ^ 
jt aim well-proportioned. §§ Certainly, 
llli Of a low statpre. Naat. 
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A pair of bcadcs, gaudetl* all ^itb green ; 

Ami thereon hung a brooch of gold lull sheen jf 
Oil which was first ywTittcn a ci owned A, 

And after, AntOr vincit om:nia,^*X 

rjie same tender motto app<sii*s to be referreil fo 
in 'I'lie Sfiuire of Low Dei»iee,* wheie we tind tho 
f<»llowing passage : — 

III tlie iriidst of 3 'our sliicld there shall be sol 
-V Judy s head with many a fret ; 

Above tlie hi*ad written shall be 
\ leason for the love of me , 

Ilolh () and U shall be thennn, 

W’lth A and M U shall begin/' 

Heads thus ‘^gaiuled all with .green, V or silver 
gilt, or gold, are irecpiently in^itionod in old wiJls, 
as in that of Eleanor tie Bobun, iluchess of Glouces- 
ter, 1399 : Item, I devise to Madame and Tuothcr. 
the Conntejss of Krford, a pair of paternosters of’ 
coiul of fifty beads, ornamented with goidcs of 
gold,” <S:c. ; and in other <dd w riters of Chaucer’s 
period, as in the pagei^ of Gower, ttc. 

Our Iiost, Harr) Bailly, is evidently much struck 
with the Prioress, luid nothing can be more gJiIJant 
than bis bt^aring towards her. 

Addressing her, after the Sliipnmu’s talO, lie 
says — 

'* My Lady Priorcfsc, by your leave, 

So that 1 wist 1 slioulu you not aggnevo — 

I w'oulde denmien that ye tellcu should 
A fad^ next, if so were that ye would. 

Now will yc >ouchesafe, my lady doar^" 

• Who could reply otherwise tlian pleiisantly to 
such insinmithig politeness? “Gladly,” sayji> tlie, 

Gar&islied. f Shining<~bright 

X I-ovc conquereth all tliuigs. * 
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amiable Prlorecmi anti’ iamiediately 4;eli9 a tale 
fbuitdeci on an iuc«lent peculiar] f calculated to 
arouse her feminine sympathiee-^t^e murder of a 
Christian child by tlie Jews in a country. 

The Sutherland manuscript rcpreseuta her thus 
engaged, with Jier right hand uplifted, as if calling 
the |>artic‘ular atteiit^'»n of the pilgrims to what 
she was saying; a li >(e evidence of her habitual 
authority, perhaps nncsonsciously, breaking out ; 
wMlst in her left hand are seen the beads of coral- 
Tho has made her belong to the Benedictine 

Nan8*y the dress he lias given to her — a black 
cloak over a W'hite tunic. 

Xhe branches of the great order to which, as we 
have seen^ Chaucer’s Monk and Prioress belonged, 
wWre very niimerods ; historians have recorded the 
names of tw'enty-three, and others have been pro- 
bably altogether overlooked. We sliall here men- 
tion only three or four principal ones. I'he Clu- 
niaes, the first ofi^hoot from the Benedictine tree, 
were, itapi^ears, Benedictines according to the spirit 
of tlie rule, wdiicli they thought had been too 
literally interpreted. But that was not the only 
object they liad in view. Monachissa, by the 
eleventh century, had iallei^into a deplorable s^te, 
through Prance, Pngland, and Spain; and it ia 
s&id thd religious houses were “^so far firpm ob- 
serving the rule of St. Beimdmt in them, that they 
scarce knew the name of it.^’ The Clnuiacs sprang 
up to redeem the religious bodies of lilurope from 
their disgraceful state ofrjgnorance and consequent 
sloth. Their virtual founder was Beamon, abbot 
of Gigm, in Buigjundy— their nominal one, Odon, 
abbot of Clttny^ tthdm* whose aus^toes the new 
order became fiKcmalfy^ established., ' An- amusing 
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miter lof dte 4ie Ptorins, wlio 

seeiBB*4o 'hBvti 'pfM»se$(sed too great a resthassiiBss of 

where, or to 

iiKny" thing ^ie‘rowncl of tlie diflferont orders*, 
in order to- see^ wiiar he' thought of thera^ that he 
ahk to attach hiio'^elf permanently 
to ^he^ pleasantest j Hear his report of the Cla- 
ritaca When you wish to sleep, they waken you ; 
when ytur wlsJi to eat, they make you f«wt. The 
night i» passed ' in praying in ihe church; the day 
m 'f orking; andv/jere u m rejiwse hnt m re* 
fectortf^ and what is to be found there? 'jKottcn 
eggs, beans with all their pods, [and which, Du 
(^ge sayitv were' eaten,] and liquor fit for oacen^ 
Ber.tbe win« is'^o poor, tlmt ono might drink of it' 
a month withouft intoxication/^" 

The Chstercianst a Second groat Benedictine 
bmnehi suited our hiinstrel iiiionk no better* And, 
eotisidartng that they cov^ed all kinds of desokto 
and Hilary places^ it w'Us hardly likely that if 
slioidd he otherwise* But Oqyot seems to com* 
plain chiefly of their seldshness and hypocrisy. The 
abbot ^a»d 'celJai%r he charges with eating aodr 
(hdikjkbig of the best, and sending the worst la^thb 
ndbetofy^ forvihose wlm do the work* ** 
seen/* ho adds, tlicse monks put fdgsties in the 
oburehyt^rdsy stabics for aSscs in the eha^ls. 
They sed^e^ Ihh cottages^ of the poor, and rmtuee 
tjiem' t<^;beggary/’ * About and not long 

afler^i|av''ibiiiti<iatloii' on the^.Coiitiiietit, this enter 
weat^lmNigfah intovp^glaid, it obtained so 

oLiiob^ repute/ Wyfe yet tSe first yoom of no^’felty 
waai]pCH» sprang up 

teuishiiig. orer; » country^ 

there w<er«r*Mi li^4iiaii C^tierntav 
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abbeySf mitny of tire first wbk health, 

and |>Qwer$ and tmnty^dx Oist^ekrti ifunYiMes ^ 
bibodas we liinow not tmny pett^ etilbtbtdf natb 
hcmse^^ or cells. *lt is not Onwoiidtjr Hf 
thatmt the present time, a CisteHsian mohtt^toiy, on 
a very extensive scale is 'In proOe^ ttf* eefWMish- 
meat at Cliarnwhod i\ )est$«wh^ a community has 
been for some time resident. ' ^ " 

The Grandmontines, a ooiiipaintively minor 
braneb, were Bcnediettnes in all but> tbis> that they 
made alterations or additions to the rule^ In order to 
check tholnaitry and wealHi and WorldlihM of the 
parent monk^. To obtain thOobidet sott^h!if»they 
divided tlieir number into two bodied, one ijit whiCh 
undertook the management of the faouke Ulihirs, 
wlilist l&e otlier was devoted to ceaseiefts contem^ 
phation. Guyot do Provins, while infoitningf^ Ud 
what was the result of this division^ ghree 
of bis satirical, but apparently truo illaetratioMi, of 
the nature of the contemplations which some, ^at 
leds4 of the absorbed eremites revelled im Besides 
their fondness of good eheer,’* th^ kfef4 re^ 
merkable for tliemost ridiculous fo^peiyw ‘^‘’’They 
painted their cheeks, washed and oovered^i^^t^t 
beatds at (as women do their iiair)l^lfi Imer 
that they might kmk handsome and g}itterbij(^ dn 
th^e next day. They ware entirely go^emed^b^^he 
lay brothers, who got possession of 'their imotw^, 
and with it buying the tcowrt of Home^iObtdiiied 
the dubveiaion of tk^ oidhn” * , ^ ^ s ^ 

3%oW of tbnjbfsmchei thaiiww shsSuMMioh, 
Is the Chti'lheamnxiider^vhf^hieh vres the^iriitdst 
of all ilce reli^ous 
iog oim daytio w<fek^ 
salt; and cnnft9ii#tell ita^meiatert iri^fr the'^ 
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bQU^jdM«»i9f ift 0 »A 8 teiy. Those m«tt», toa^ otrtt 

nq^ have 

ovory one ^^is o»vb 
cook; ^vep{y,jotiOr eaio a&(i tdeops alone, and 1 do 
not 6pd is mooh delighted with all 

this: h Kell knoK* that if I weie niyself in 

Pai^ise, and alone tliere, I idiould not ^ish to re^ 
main in it* .A , 0 olitary man is alwaya siibject to 
bad ton^7*; Thus I <^1 those fools, who wished 
to.iiiumut^ myself in. this way. )3ut what 
pa^lqularly dislike I in the; Carthmians isy tb&t they 
are.tuu^U^kn^ ^of 'their sic^. If Hieso require My 
little eBij^ldinaey Boniishii^ is peremptorily 
refused- 14o not^ like religious persons who^ have 
m i>ity I the vwy quality which, I thinh, they 
ei^pe<d^9y^ ^ugH .to have/’ The Garth nsian% ft 

which alone aus^ 
teriti^<;t^illd ibecoine popuiar* ^ Ther&were but 
1^7 ,mPliasterios and 5 nunneries, in the wholes of 
thiOn^^er^ established throughout the Catholic 
^mse there %ere in England nine of the^ 
rtrjihe. London Charterhouse is 

• 1^ iCOnld therlight-hear^ and Iberefhre'dis^ 
satisfisdvetp^rhnentaUst^ of monacbismv find no' 
estaitMlMei^ jUhJiis taste ? ntme where tnah setting 
out, wHh iha^dM of ^firomptiiig religious ^ling 
axid^wosship, hlioiidtyet make seme provisibh for 
the hvident necessities of ""humati natiirQ? ^Not 

'But the Be^ 

gMkpR^Clanons ware 4^b)ished pr^sely to'sette^'^^ 

theft? ^ 

it Wfts of gehlU Iw 
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both af hema ^ , j 

m-, »i. A r.s,, i57.Ku??"si2 

h«Iwi^"t^thf'*^ *"5, <n EHglHn.I 

-tf.e borlSofor 

tlivjsimis* jb.- ^ iiib order again Jimci aii b6ri'« oi 
nili^^tavT chiefly difftinguished from each other bj 
i*ti*t*^«aroe of the member or saint v\ hose porlieiisUr 
reading of the rule they tiionght proper to iollo^v . 
Thns^ some leaned to 8t» Nicholas, as in the monas- 


tery of Jionriie, Lincoiiishiie < some to St* Victor, 
as in that of Warmesley in Herefordshire ; some to 
St% JMaiy of 3ieretuiie, as in that of Jkckenliam ijn 
Norfolk ; and home (a \ei-y numerous body) tso 8t. 
Norbert, bishop of Magdeburgh ; these latf.t caltKl 
themselves Premonstratensiann, or White Canons, 
and were so popular in England as to no Icss^ 
than 35 houses seattered about The two gfisett 
ndlitary bodies, the Knights Hospitallers and tho 
Knights Templam, who mostly followed the rttle 
of St. Augustin or Austin, and the greater «ptu;t 
of the charitable liospitale spread so pvofii^ly 
over England, and e^eeially by its for 

ibe receptions and entertainment oi poqr travelers 
and were connected Avith the order olT 

AtSitiik CSanons* 'For the hq^qpar of EnglaM, 
we omsft fbrgei to observe, that it pnzwlitteed 
ope order of iio'^owni^the order of 
Osmottat foofitled by Gilb^ ebn .of Joaelhiiiftof 
S^pipHnghaiit, tHto wae^tiia.:ireeto« of that 
.We h^^tmioh forthei^igiiiiim 

of oiu^^eounirsMea^^ sinco^ the $hat 
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belonged to it fiimply Beiiediotiue Cisterckin«^ 
and ^ Austin C«|tpii Pvemoustrateu^iand : 

both lived Rndtir the same roof, but se^Kumted. 
There were gS Gilbertiiie houifies in Kugla^. 

In the secular canons, we iiud a body nearly 
approaeh] tig that of Xheoidiiiary parochial clergy— 
who indeed may be ssaid tt> have 'Sprung from 
them. Whenever and wherever tho O'hristiau 
fe-itfi was introduced into a new part of Knglofid, 
there was fturo to bo found a few devoted apirita, 
living a kind of monsuiftic life, but iiK^tiing forth j 
oonatarttly from their seclueiou^ ©ilher to iuBtruel 
novices, perforin the great offices of tiie ohurcli 
for menfoeis, wherever two or three nerc ga- 
thered together, or to ponetiatc still further into 
tlie midst of the spiritual darknesb by winch they 
were aurrounded. As these little oasj's in the 
desert were generally formed into bisliopries, and 
became the seats of ihe diocesans, sgch oaily la- 
bourers ill the cause of Christ became con^jecterl 
with the chuicbes or eatliedrals ; and have thus 
remained through all succeeding ages, down to oar 
0wn time ; when, however, whctlier under the ham© 
oCaiiauen or ynrelieud^jy, the c^ntial fcatuies of the 
Oflioe have disappeared, chieily in oons^uence of the 
griywtb of the lai|t of the foor bodies wo named, 
the JBarochittl Clergy ; who# by the time of Chaucer, 
diad reached pretty neariy their present eminence, 
le^regords thes mwnber^of pmiehes#. churches, and 
priests requk€d^)fo(r them. When Bd- 
Mtaiiid in., for the j^poaes of vR tax# caused an 
to bo piw^red in 1^71^ thgrc wore 
d60^.ppii$heaf and we may obeCDve 
,1by^ta^a«ray^ a »H«P- 

ottTttiocmtW tgiiommie of 
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TJ19 fLS 5 «« 8 ment levied on mch parM me lOinif 
buieo egrc^oii^ had the govemmhat ov^rtiated 
the number of Englkli parishes, that th^had at 
fiiat calculated tiiat a atim of 1 /. 2 si A'd, fmai eaeli 
would be audiciest: they fitnciod^^ in abort, 6 iat 
there were some f ^tyk thousand, instead ^ of less 
than nine tliousand })axldies in the Country. Pusf^- 
inff over for the present, and ibr a reasdh that 
will be seen l^-and-byo, tl»e character of the 
parson which Chancer us, as a sample of 

the parochial clergy, we proceed to notice iwe 
F atalis, who were, at different periods, ^the best 
and the worst^tlie most popular and most r^ered, 
the most odious and most despised, of religious 
b^ies. ^ 


THE FEIUl. 

The j^orroptions of the monastic life, of wliieli 
liaveleeii a &,ir example in the person of Chaucel^s ^ 
Monk,” led to the establishment, in the thirteenth 
centi^ry, of a new order of reli^onists ^ who 
to bring back to the church Hqme^the 
and ||^ tion< of the people,* by renouneit^ the 
wealt1^|||[|ie''pride, the iirdolonce, and ths^ ee^sttidity, 
that ho^ uniaersally' chat'acteriaed the ekisting 
relitidous bodies. 

earliest ortiers ornMiioant iHars were thod^ 
es^iyhlished by Domtnio de Ommoli/caih^tlw^ 
!13ofnintoaxid <w fiiaek Friats, in 1216, and ^ by 
of zkasi^ called the Chey Friars, ih 
VarIciMa ether drders followed, wMeh 
inadd^ si^resse#} with ilie ^ceptiofi of 
melites and^ the Anffans^mC Four otdem ih idl t 
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wore ttlU4 ttKfajblblieii Tlieit 
ote4ioaiy. ; iW prindpleft and ^pvaetice of pum* 
ijhr\»ti»mif tetaed #o be* once mt>re iHsvived, 
The people beheld with ^v>oiider and admlimtion^ 
a bddy oC men ao devoted to apirittial interbttSy 
ae tn adopt foF thebr aake a mode of life that muet 
neoe^rily be foU of liejrdslaftf and privnitiona. 

The friiura/^^ays Godwin^ had no nmgijidcent 
|)alac6$^ like the ^monies — no tlirones, painted 
dowfl, and stately architecture t they were foF thit 
luoi^t iMtrt waudereia on tlie face of the eartlu In* 
those reapecta tl^ey profetaerl to act on the model 
of QhiM and his Apostles ; to take no thouglit for^ 
the morrow ; to ha\o no place ‘ al^re to lay their 
hca<l ;* and to be indebted for the necessaries 
o\i«»tence to the spontaneous affection and kindness 
of the people whose neighbourhood tliey cltanced 
to frequent. . . . They exercised the occupation of 
beggars ; and they undertook peremptorily to main** 
tain $n thdr sennons that Jestis Clifist and his 
dimples demanded, and subsisted upon, the alma 
of their oountrymen. It is not wondcrliil, that in 
the ag^ we are coi)templating, person^ Jiokling out 
theses pro&ssioos should obtain the approbation of 
tliefr qofitomporaries^ * But they did not stop hero* 
Thou^ ^beggars and wanderers on the earth, they 
determlm^ to ethihit in tlieir lives every proof of 
tlie most indefatigable industry. * The lazy monk * 
had become term of general disapprobation imd 
oldtKpijfl’ They resolved to be in ml respects the ^ 
df tiie tnoaik. They dal ndt hide in clois^ 
and withdsuw themselvae from the iit>- ^ 
sjWtiOf «C€8iime9|te of maiikittd. Tliey wetw^ 
alb^eys MtOjm ibe^ptdali^ and were constantly 

in the pic^ iMxm ^ cduusuI, oemjbMy 
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|>r&yei in'^parsutt <»f 
objects ibey tto fatigue ^ ^tbej hast«n«i 

IVolu plao^ to plaoe ; and when thdif fraineei miglit . 
bo^axpected to be worn out with the length of the 
way, they were still ftesh and alert^ without i«- 
pose and alquost wp *> 0 ^ aliment, foi* the ulHoee 
of disinterested toil or «C*hristism inefaucticMi, and 
all the duties of men Incessantly watchlui ibr the 
jiiahation *of their fcllow-ereatures. TWa^was their 
labour, their atudy^ their refreshment, and their 
joy.'* Lastly, may be noticed their most ndnii- 
<9Xi*3tionH 4n the^ cause of Jearuiun^ Thetf 
poverty, their l>ardship8, and their tnoessaitt oecu- 
pation, did not prevent them from mastering all 
the subtleties of the scholastic litomtUTO and phx<^ 
losopfky ot^tlie time, and from acquiring a qew 
reputation in the pursuit* The greatest 4ntell^t8 
of the Uditet'utli and early part-ef the fourteenth ^ 
centuiiCS 5 M«a'e uliiKist ull meudicuiUts. We hud 
among them Roger Ilacou, I'homos Aquinas, Duns 
Sootq^) and Albertos Magnus. ^ 

Aquinas* and Spotus \Mere the fbmtdbrsof various 
sechrin theqlogy ; and for^^enturies tl»eirKiiflfcipiei!i 
oou tinned to wrangle with 
words on the essentials of their dispiutes, aaid on 
the ebaraaters of the two emunent »«idlvw:e hove 


sianied| may be useful in lUustratlog^ ab oUce the 
uses to which, in the moiia^^|||tarning was 
<|^v<)tad in tlie,lhi4ceii(;fa giid 

mal tdleut* that 
ooSKieh iinpitodtabihMmixinr 


lK»reil U| 


^ l^iVbat; ohi^agp^ At 
^ oonvent at Kapiestb 
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aud, ia 9 }»te of all i^tempts <m the pert of his 
Ikmily to alter his views, a friar he persisted fn 
remaining. This pmsiK ity as to tlie choice of a 
\ ocation, did not, of first, appear to bo acoompm^bied 
by d coriesponding pre<*ocity of inteileiit: 1'lie 
students nickriiam^ him, the tlpnib Ox. Aquinas’s 
teaelier, however, quietly remarked, tfiat if the ox 
•should OOC 0 begin to bellow, the vorld would be 
filled >%ith the noise. Wo need not here ev]dcii(i 
in detail how completely the jii^phecy Mas fulfilliKl 
-liow the title of the uiimb 0\ became exchanged 
for that of the Angehc Doctor, or for that of tlie 
Angel of the Schools. Among the anecdotes that 
have been nreservid of him, tJiere aie two not 
miwoithyoi repetition, as attesting bis viit, cou* 
i*age, and the estimation in ivhich he Mas iield. 
Pope Innocent the Fourth, on the oc<a'*ion of some 
money bcaog brought to him in Aquinas’s pre- 
sence, said, “You ^ee that the age ot the obuich 
is |)ast, wh^ she could .say, ‘ Silver and gold have 
I none.’*^ ‘<Yes, holy fdiher,” v>as the calaatic 
reply ; « and the day j» also past^ when she could 
rtay to the paralytic, * Take up thy bed, and walk/^ 
The other atory is as follows : Ihoiiias was dinings 
one day with King~-afterwards 8a.int~JLonts of 
France, when he started from a long revearie, and 
struck the table with violence, observii^, 
decisive argument! the Manicheans cbuM uever 
answ'er He was reminded of the presence fn 
which he was, and begged pardon ; but the kic^ 
was otojy Wious to have the particUlmis of tins 
anausWiaifableaTgiiiBent nod calleil in his seCtataxf^ 

im4. 6f his ttn^iiant was 

of Ihn swpi’eme power^pth^^ Divine grace j And in 

a 



lie . 

this, Atid matters of doetritte, his follow tiN 

the Thomists became ranf^cnl in Oppobition to 
the ScOtiiSts, or fonowers of Duiis Rcotus; moie 
especially upoi| that one which formed the pecu- 
liarly distinctive ftature of the teaching^» <*t 
8(n>tuM, the irnm^H hite eonceptioa of the Virgin ; 
which first bocani popular after a pui)licH^H8puta- 
liou in l^aris, in the beginning of the fburtet^nlli 
ceiittny; where Duns Scofiis having, as a com- 
mciiceinent, deinolibhed iiion* than two luiiidred 
objections that had been put forth to his doctrine^, 
piot*eeded to array a no less formidable numlier of’ 
tlirect arguments in its favour. A writer who 
was present says^ he resolved the ktiottiest syllo- 
giMnib of lii> luhet banes with as mneh ease as 
i^mson did the bunds of Delilaii. The result 
fonns a still liettcr evidence of the fnm’s subtle 
elotjuence. The university was converted e,/ 
mtme; and then, ns usual, unli>rtunato1y, with 
most public bodies, in most (*ountrio8, and in mobf 
ages, having be(»n themselves pcrsusuled by reason, 
they Uiouglit it only nccebsary to pemuade others* 
by force ; and so a regulatiou was passed, which 
rendered it necessary for every man who dt^reil 
to take a ck^Te, to swear to his belief in the im- 
maculate Civneeption. 

» Tlie doubting, objecting character of ficotusV 
mind^ ^ouplevl with the terrible doubts that hang 
over iltc circumstances of his deatit, (he ie supposed 
s to have been buried- -of course uniatentionaUy — 
eJtVe), gew rise to Uie following epigram 

« Iptrhkt sttar^ writings, Or ^rrofyjtie can sho<v, 

All tritths were, Scutus, caHM in dpulrt by yhu. 

Your fete wtHi^doubthd toct : Death boasis to be 
The hrSt yfcija^ with a laltar) ; ’ 



Who> kJ8t yw sul^iUo arts yo«r life should wve, . 

Before be aecwrecl you Ut tbo ^avo>** 

1'Ih‘ writer aii%Ut have ineliided alao in hfe 
floubt<4, tlie greaf doubt us to hia birtb'-plaoe-^ 
fliiee kingdoms^ Etiglaud^ Beotland, and Itelaud, 
Inu ujg coiitcndeil for the honour. We noeii only 
.uid, that a>i Aquiiiaa was the glory of the Domi- 
nican order, so \\as )Scotus of the FranciiCJan. 

From the period when tbctio inori thu3 helped to 
rai« 4 e the great brotllc>rilO^K^ of the friars to tlwj cul- 
iniriariiig point of influence ami vi^l splendour, it 
w as not long before a decline took place, as a na- 
tural consequence of the fact, tlwit a more brilliant 
but more delusive prosperity began to attract the 
cj e in every dii’cction > here in the shape of mo* 
ua^steries of unusual architectural magnificence; 
there in ilm exliibition of individual friars exer- 
cising the most important influence in the temporal 
aflairs of the world. As by tlic rules of their 
order tlie mendicant friars could not receivo estates, 
tlm munificence of thuir patrons was displayed in 
the erection or adornment of their conventual build- 
ings. Their churches in particular w cre very fine ; 
and it became a custom tor persons of the high^t 
rank to be buried in them. In the noble church bf 
the Grey Friars in London, which was finiiihGd in 
1S25, four queens and six hundred persons of rank 
were interred ; and their tombs, many of them of 
the most sumptuous > kind, remained np to the 
iimod of the dissolution. Mendicancy had indeed 
become i^^onolde ; and mendicants, os- 

might be expeotedj grew ambitious, if tb^ were 
devey »Md ;r or sensual, when tljey 

the talent or ihcliiiatloii to mk for any thn« 

than ijersoaal ease, and 

•" Q " 
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whom -we wow introduco to owi leadcrSi of tlif 

latter description 

** A Frm' there was, a canton aiid k mW } , 

A liaiitour, a lull i*olcinne man. 

In all the ordoi's toiu^ i$ none that can * 

So much of dah iCe and fair lanprintgo. 

He had } made 1 di many a mamngc 
Of youj^)fe,<' v^oincn^ at hjs oi^en cost. 

Unto hit. oidci !»e 'a ns a noble 
rull >\t*ll belovM and iamihar vvas he 
ith Imnklins o\or ail in hia conntry'. - 

# * He V 

Toi he had jiowcr of eonfe«i-ion 
As said himself, tnorelh,!!! a Cunllc, 

For ol his order he lieenciat f 
Full sweeti‘ly hoard he c^bnftfssion 
And pleasant absolution. 

3(e was an eas^ man to gi\e pemince, 

There as he wist^ to ha\e a good pittdiJCO ; 

Foi unto a pome order Jor to give, 

Is signe that a iriiin is well yshine ;§ 

For if ho iravc,^ ho dnrste make a vaunt 
He wiste limt d man was I'epcntant. 

For many a iium bo hard fi of his hemt, 

He may not weep, althoiigb him teor6 smart ; 
Therefore uistead of weeping and prayt*res, 

Men may gi> e silver to the |)0©re t'rores.’* 

In addition to all these striking recommendations 
to sinners, Who found it easier to Open their ptirhcts 
than titeir hearts, our fitar has tiot ineglected to 
prepay himself for those who mi^i not J:cqwire 
his t^iritwal sm’ices* 

♦Knows, 

t TJi#K is to wyi licensed to hc» emithssion. ' * ’ " 

i There, where he knew or expetjed lie 
good pittance/' 

$ Or, in othcfMiOf%, that he has ebnfhssed '* 
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** His ti|)pet ifras aye fare^jd* full of ktdvcs, 

And pinnes, for to givisn fairo wives. 

And cvutaiviyi ke M a meiry note. 

Well cottld be sing, and |>hiycn on a rote f 
Ofyeddrn^ he bare utterly the prize. 

Jlis neck woe whit^ as tho neur do lb. 

Thereto he strong was as a chainptoun ; 

And knew well tiio ta% ernes in every town, 

And ev<M y hosteler, and gay tapstere, 

Better tljan a lQzar,§ or a beggar© j 
If or unto suc^ a woithy man as he 
Accoideth nought, as by his fueulty, 

To haven with such lazars dcijnaintanoe ; 

It b not honest, it may not advanoo,|| 

As for to dcalen with no such j)oiiruillo,^| 

But all with rich, ^pd sellers ui Yitaille.’* 

A man who lias so many qualifications for pnblic 
tavour, and wdio can look so shrewdly after bis ow ir 
ititerests and dignity, could scarcely fail of success 
in any occupation, much less in that of the men-' 
tlicant of the fourteenth century. 

And over all, Ihero as turoBt should arise, 

Courteous ho was, and Jowly of servise. ^ 

There n'as no man no where 80>irtuo«s.^+ 

He was tlie beste beggar in all hb house \ 

And gave a certain iermc for the grant, 

??oiie of his brethereu came m hb haunt. ft 


* reread (or statfod) as wo still say rn cmAer) . 
t A mnsri^ instrument, supposed to have been similar t# 
the modem htkrdy-|nkrdy« 

X Thb meaning or tlw woi^d ** yeddpigS ** is nneertaif t , wmgH 
ui hton -teUmg are most probably referred to. 

|{ ** Honest” is here u&ed In the sense of creditable; arfd 
“ advance ” in the sfmse of profit,^ 1 , 

Tight of beg^g imunt” to whblJ c<m$e^!iien% «ttase 

ol^Jas ** breT^Sren ^ were allowed to come. 
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For though haddc but a Aoe, 

1^0 j)lrasiint wo^ his In pf^wnpro)^ 

Tot vcoiild h« have fki thing eJro he wetxt 
Ills purolwifeo w<41 bettor than hts reiU* 
iVnd ragi he coo’ % si» it hatl Ucoft a w hclw 
lf\ |j|vuda^B ; tl ^Id ho muchol hcl) 

Foi^icic was h'' not like a cloisterer, 

With ihrcadharc f ape, as is a jioor schoii 
Hiif he VI as like a mastci or a pope. 

()I iloublc vioistcd was his »em>eope,t 
'fliat round was -as a hcH— ont of the ‘press 
Some VI ha< lu* hs]ie<l lor hia wantonitess, 

To make his Englv»h sweet upon bis tcuigue ; 

And lu hi<^ iiarping, when that he had sung, 

His o\eii tu inkled in Ins head aright, 

As do the starres m a frosty night.” 

0 Was there evi*r a more happy picture of one of 
the best of boon oompaniorta ? The very genuine- 
ness ot bis enjoyment makes one lialf in love^wkh 
him. It IS blit too true, howeter, tiiat vre cauBot, 
from tills (leseription, think very highly of tlie 
w^oithj friar’s piety, Oiinstian zeal, or power of self- 
denial, which the tm^/aMonrihU church rerfbrmers 
of the dav (Chaucer and Wyolitfe are among the 
nnmliei) held to be indispensable to even a .decent 
nanoc of the duties of his calling. And so. 

\\ hilst the poet silently and indirec^tly, but siireJj , 
aitackeil botli monks and friars by coutrasting his 
memplars of each class With the “ poor^ pm-son^"’ 
Wyeliffe made the country nng again with his ujo^ 
spanng and almost indisCnniiiiatiag iixveciiyes of* 

* /« the I'bis evidently retors to some wHT- 

knowa passage, forming, in all probahilhy, a pan of o&e 
of the ordinary services of the church. TbB of 

Ocfnesisw and m St,^hn*s Go'^pel, tan^ouc^* 

o^dalso a passage m the couclnsioaofma^ 
t Short cloak, or cape. 
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tlie entile botly of neltgiomsU of ^11 In one 

Off hfs works, lie dh^ileci tjiis body into tweht^ 
oIa<^se$^ begimstifi^ witirthe pope and 
tlie ffiai*#* j ail of wfioin he tioiionnees as 

anti -Chi i£<fs awl the proctors of Ha tan. Gradually 
the Mura became even more udionn, peTha|pi^ tlmn 
the monks bad ever been, tfJey nen* more med- 
and personally hi tnisiie; and their Ibte ♦•v- 
cited the less regret, at the oomm'on ruin which 
aw tilted their establj^hineiUs, at the dissolution of 
monasteries in the sixteenth century. 

The frfhr is a Hmitour,** which Mr* Tjrnvhitt 
defines as one licensed to t>ep;^ witltin a certain 
di^triot f and tTuiijus, who gi%esawidcr meaning 
to the term, as one who discharged his othc'e gene- 
rally within apecified districts. ¥ These dofimtions 
most probably point iroiirly to |he truth ; for, as 
Dr. Vlfitnieson has observeil, in tlio ^ Vision of 
Piers Plodghntan,’ the ‘‘ limitOHi**' appeals as a con- 
fessor, who, by virtue of epiM'opal Jcttois although 
he had' no parochial charge, Wti'i uuthonsed to h<«r 
coiidie^alon and grant absolution within a certain 
distriOt. ' The lo\ e-day, on which tlie fiiar appeata 
to have bi^n in much Teqiiei>t, ib suppobcil by tlie 
comar^tatora Of Clmncer to have lieen originally a 
day appointed fw t}ie amicnble settlement oi Uitfif'- 
reoces ; on which, when the business of the occasion 
was etmf^hided^ a feast was given to tlic arbi^jralors, 
how i« H tliat they do not, in connexion with 
"^tlie loTO*dayiJ, mention the Aga|)ee, or meeting^ «» 
^he word^ fiignihes, ot* love and chaiity, of the ^nrly 
^ieveX!^ in Clifistianlty, from w hich there seeitws 
¥v¥r¥ |9Mrt:»babflUty the love-days must have sfurwag ? 
At mke txxeati^i^ ¥ common table waa, pnovhfi^ 
by theCoptri^Hoiis of tfioso Who were able togivo^ 
and the entertainment concluded with the Holy IdJjis. 
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took plac^ on ocoasion*< of niairuijjo, martjr- 
ttud fun^fals. Much tK^iuial exciletl 
by tln^lo^O'^a^tsdtceitain pododsol their history ; 
and ill tbe fowth eeutuify they were forbidde|» hy 
tho Council of X^aodicea* 3ut they exited aldl, 
thoulj^Worbidileii ; oi^l ap{>ear to liave been iin- 
proved^pd a nevi^ fi^-rpose added to thtem ; in striot 
harmony, however. v\ith their oiiginal object^ tliat 
of isetting apart the love-feoKt day as one e^ecially 
dev oted to the settlement of difterence»v i>y wHieli 
love and charity ampijig Christians wore iiepessarily 
mueli pi omoted. Suclii it appears to us^ was the 
oiigin of the love-day ; which i^jadnally de^ueiated 
fnlo \Uuil was little better rhau a mere feasts eharoc- 
teiised by more than ordinary licence apd iiot-^ 
Thus, ]u ‘ Piers l*|(^uglimaii/ the adUhor, whih^iit* 
veighing against the luxury and amusement of ilio cc- 
idc-jJastics, does not ft>rget the lo^ e-day. H« sayiSfi:— 

* And now 19 Rclifirion a rider, a roainer by the street^ 

-V leader of lovo-dayos, and a loud beggar, ' v 

A piuker on a jialiiey/’ &.c. , 

Qur fiiar was, no doubt, a lender Of loxe-diiJ?ieRf' 
<‘thci*e,” says Chaucer, *‘oonld be muchcl 
In the Sutherland manuscript, (he Friar to repite- 
sen ted in a black diess; from which it appears the 
lutist consideivd him to have been a Uomiukan, 
although tiicre is no allusion iu the tcx^pu which 
such a conclusion can be established* ^ ^ 

• Love-feasts sdll exist amrmg the Bim^ertt^iad othcrv,. 
«^9pecial]y in the Noriliem disfrfcis. Anyohe wW has hut 
once in a lifOi-time ]His$ed the doors ofu Bantepln e}ia|>el in 
Leeds, during the holding of such ibsfts* will aasuredlv' 
new forget the hideous and awful cries, ^jteayus, and groaini 
that i&site forth* They ofoen make foM fsome 

homble deed is being perpeuated, and l«m tuin 
wheilier he ou^ not braak open tUh doom, Cve& wlt^ut 
waiting to can for the aid of the police* 





’ Tttic 8 h;mpxou». 

A 8 ap|>ejidage» to the^ecclc^iaAtibal $y$tcn», wfrnijiy 
i»cxt liotkio tho 6tiropi^t3ir and the l^ardonor,— t\vo 
important personages in the manag^cment of ecchs^J- 
astieal alO&ira during tlie midffle bilK»ow so 

ec>nq>!etely tuilen into oblivioi^nat their verj" names 
^‘iil douliileds appear •strange to many of our redd^ 
t>fs* Jidth the^' cfmnicters show vety strongly the 
bent'of Ohoueer*s mind dtiring an evcjjtful pei'iotl 
ofelmi^h hii^toiy. The i>old exactions of which 
tito 'fltst w'as the instrnment, and the impudent 
'Cheats; put Ujmn the people % the other, had uo 
doubt made them geneially obnoxious; but still 
thet^ Va» waiite<l a popular ^neeJit^tion of Ijie 
poppter* idea to do them fniP justice; and' tliis 
CltattbOr t\irn?shed in the two masterly* jK>r traits 
ns. The one that wull at present engage 
otM' attention is the 8ampnour, or 8ummojricr— uu 
otBcor employe! I to summon dcllnqiients to the 
ecclemiastiea] cotirts, now known as an appaiitor. 
In tho • Frere’s Tale,’ we have a complete \iew of 
tM* position and duties of this indi\idnal, from 
which it appears, that it was his business to sc^ 
out cases ihf ihc arcluleacons to pvmish ; ca'*<ja of • 

Of defamation and a>outcnc,* 

Of Churrhe-rcvidiy'f and of testaments, 

- .j, Of Contracts, of Jack of saemuamts, 

OfmSMr% and of simony al«#, 

Bat cerlea l^hcrs did he greatest woe^ 

PfleiKlors of the latter description appear to IiaVe 
Imn the chief ^jacts of kis search ; and he eraplo ed 

»Adi»HWv, /. , t Churchwittde^ 

• ’ . o $ 
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spies to inform Wm iw to were wealthy, and to 
drav those tenioptation whom it ‘‘availwl” to 
piinish, Thifil brief acemmt will aorvo to make 
i learer oucost tijid passages in the following desciip- 
• tjcA t — 

" ' ^ A Sutttimoiir thw in that place, 

^9^at had a jfire-red cherubIBis taco , 

For satiee6eino* he was, with even nanow, 

m ^ 

^ith araJt^dt hrowet black, and pdlcdf beainl 
hi«< visjige children were koro atonrd 
i'hero n'lts quicksilver, htarge, no biunattine, 

Bpilas, eerusp, no od bl tartar none, 

Ne oint^meht that wonlUe Ueanao or bite, 

Tht^t him might helpert of hist wlwlke<«^ while, 

Jfe of the kne^bee sitting on his cheeks. 

.'Well lov’d he garlic, ongihsu^d looks , 

And fbr to drink strdng w me as nnl as blood * 
^^yhen w'oidd ho apeak and cry as In* were wood [, 
^And when that lie wdl drunken had the wmo, 
Then would he speaken no word but Latino. 

A fewe teomes oould^ he, tw o or three 
That he hild learned ont ol st>me dixice 
A^o wonder is, — he heard it all the day 
Aiiobekeye knowen well, how tliat a ]fly 
Can <icj;icin'*'*‘ ‘ Wat I’ os vrell ofi can the pope 
lint whoso wcHild ill other thing him grope, 

Then bad he i^t all hw phdosopby ; 

Ay, gw/f/ jwHs^ womid be cry 


Ih ^ ^Thoiisaxid NotaMe Thmgs/ a pi-sscripbon w 
given Ibr a &tis0eani& or red pimpled faea/' Tfwo at the 
bioced^eata^aire qtliOkSfm/T and brSmstone* 
t SeniHy.. ^ 1 Bald, or scanty 

^ In thO'wwhk hif^ro mentioned wo find it also that 

od of taiHmr ^W^ftaice asra> clean all spots, freckles, and 
filthy Um marA xae»nB, we presume, the 

ik^muSt breaking out on tlie fiM$e 
irWiWt b^SSi ^ Knew . ** Calk 
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Full nHvil^ i'ke<»ouM he+wll.* 

AtiU if h© found nM hcref H good udUM', 

Ho ^louljde teaohcn liiin to hav© nrme 
In suek a oase of th’ arcln^ileacon’j eiir'^o ; 

(Hut il t n Jiiannc’s soul ,Hero in his pm^, 

For in his purpe ^ jsihcnihl vpuni^hM cms : 

Purso h the ar(|fl|||^i^n*s nt'll; Miid — 

But woU J right in dpod ; 

Of cursing ought < ach gtiilty muu Win duW . 

P^or cmsL* i^ill slay rfght as assoHing § i 

And also ’ware hirn of a siffmficamt. ^ 

In danger had he at his owon guise 
The younge lyirles of the diocise 
And knoiv their counsel, and was of tlu‘ir 
A garland Imd he set upon his head ; 

As great us it were for an alesitake i+t 
A buckler had he ina<te him of a cake/* 

# 

We wonder whether Sliakspei^t? had CJiaiij^*# 
Runipnonr in his eye, when he makes PUielleii (ijos 
descAbe to Henry V, one Bardolph, if youi‘’ma- 
jevsty know the iiuin : his face is all bubukles>'hiid 
whelks, and kiiohs, anil tiaroes of fire/* Th6 de- 

I 

* Or, Si a modem )gamblef would say, pluck a 
+ Anywhere. J Bat except J AoseWing* 

H This is a writ which Imnes out of the Chan^TV^ upon 
a certificate giiren by the or^nary of a man fitsi stant&o&ti- 
natfely excommunicate by the sfiaoe of fon^ days, for the 
laying him up m prison without trial maumriser tmtil 
he aimufut himself to tlie authority of the ebureh * h is 
s?o calltm h^hse slt^ifivauit is an cmphaficat word fn i^.”" 

Imw jyiHwmr^, < ' ^ 

<1 Gsbrles taay mean personkuf both, sexes* ^By hairing 
them ip danger is meant that they were Widua the eontnji 
of hia office. * . 

, And wi$B of their rede, i-e. he advised with them. 

ft A stake set up befiire analebofise aaA sign, ab4 VB^h, 
it appears, was sometimes dcM^oratad wi(h a'gid4^. ^ 
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‘jcripliou at all reminds ipstantly. of that 
of tlije dd^)(0gctet. The lust “ ift humorousty 
drawm’* saya^Warton, '‘aa oouP»teraeting hia pro- 
feb&ion h}^ his ^:^tiinpfTe^ ho is libidiiloQS ai«i \o-^ 
luptiiou^, and his ro««y eonnteuant^ lyelies his oecu-^^ 
patioii.” l^e then adds, “^at it is an Indirect 
aatire on tJio ecelesiastical iProceecthi^a of those 
times.*' Eyoo before the aj^c of the author of the 
‘ Cantctbuic^ Tales/ the Smnpnour appeals to have 
distinguiBlicd himself tiie contrast which Warton 
points out, and t<» lia\e brouq;ht down upon him 
the indignation of wpially zealous but less powerful 
satirists. We find in Piers Ploiigbmaifs ‘ Vision,* 
the somoncrs and their, lenmuins ** marked out for 
cspcciaj reprobation, in his indignant censures of the 
conduct of those then connected witli tlie church. 
.^n4 after tire pciiod t)f C^lmncer, he enjoyed no 
greater amount of favour from the poets; for 
^XOton cojls him, and the whole race of such per- 
^spus, with that vehcnienoe of plirase but too familiar 
uUfi mm in some of^iU prose wntings^ liell- 
pes^ering rabble,” 

His alectation of law terms, picked up from the 
decffeies and pleadings which ho had overlreard dur- 
ing Ids attendance in cpui^— hi< display of iieatning, 
>vhen| Ixaviqg wcll-drunjcen ” of the wine, he will ' 
speak nothing but the Latin which the U^w-terms 
PM'e taught him-— alxJVc all, his flights fift w*fog<^ 
to^the, paiTkjt ory, “Questio quid juris/* are 
highly humoroils and amusing, ^fr. 'J yrrwhitt’s 
exphxnatioii^ tte brigin of thit» phrase, which the 
8umpnouf4i(tda so'^iuseful when he hath spent 
his philQ^oj^hy/’ is, ‘^that this kind of questiem^ 
occurs .fr^peptly i%llajph do Uenghiun (a law 
writer and ^hieC jwstioe of the Court of 
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3ench, in the time of JikiwaiMi I.) ; afU'r ha\ in^^ 
stated a case, he adds, < Quid juris K ^^-^what ia tlie 
law' ? ‘and tlien proceeds to givo the J i 

Chaucer has iu>t d<M%cribed the Sttmpnour*H dress. 
About the century, the colour of the garb 

of ecclosiastieal altendantH generally, appear*' to have 
been tawny In "lJ%ak«g[)ere*s * Ileniy VI*,’ the 
BaliOp of VVinchcstt t is Said to be attcndetl bjniciii 
in tawny coats; and in other passages of drastic 
authors wo ha\e thi* Sinnpnmir more partlcfi^rly 
referred lo by that mark. JMr. Stoevcns qnotev< tlie 
folio wing pas'^age : Though I was nevora tawti^ 

coat, I have played the summoner's part.^^ In the 
Sntherlarid manuscript we lia\e an entirely difjerent 
garb. Tlieie the 8iunpiiour wears a jacket or sur- 
ooat of blue, and pantaloons of scarlet- He has 
the garland on his head; worn, w'C may imagine, tp 
,set off the beantv of the face ]>encath, which is 
faithfully delm(*atetl fiom the poet^s verses; the 
buckler, apparently made of a cake, by his side ; 
and a sealeii letter or suinm^ns in Ids hand. 

conolndo with noticing tliat tlic Friars and 
Sumpnours of the fomteenthcentury do not appear 
to have Ipokcd on cacli otlter with very favbwrable 
feelings. During the pilgiimage we^ learn |t)iat th^ 

** noble FrCie 

lie made alwa^> a manner louihig cheer 
Ujion^ie Sujnpnour 

and soon as the o]>poriuiiity offei*s, says, 

It’d like unto this eomptmy, 

I w ill you of a Sumnnowr tell a game ; " 

Parde, may w’dl knoffca by the name. 

That of a Snmpnournmy pogood be said.” 
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does accordingly tell a tale wMch affects the 
Suin|Hiour so stcongly, 

That Hke an he quoke for irc/’ 

The latter, however, takes Ins revenge in Uic stoiy 
tells in return ; and as a specimen of the bread 
humour ami plain sjicaking of Ibi r fathers in those 
matters,\ve ina\ be^ excuseci, ])crhaps, hu piesendug a 
sapipleof the SnmpnonrV quaJil^ liom tj»e prologue 
to his story, inx^hich he t»i\es the hjur a foretaste 
of is to come. He ^ajs to the ( ompany, 

Yq have oheti tune Iwivid K'U, 

How that a Fi«‘re ravifclfd was to hell, * 

In spirit om's by a visioun ; 

Anaa-H an anflfel led limi up and down, 

'Po show Oil him the iiaities that thert wciC, 

111 all the pldc e saw he not a Trei e , 

Of other lolk, he saw enough ui woe 
IJnlo the angel spoke the hi ere tho ♦ 

, ?Cov\, sir<‘, quod ne ha%c Frer*i>> surh a graev 
Tlwt none ol them diall conien in tins place i 
Yes, quod this angel, man^ *i miHioiin ; 

And unto fSatliaiUH he le<l him d<;wri 
AikI now , hath Sathana'* <*aul hi ,i lad 
Ihoader than of' a itujHkf is the sail , 

Hold vp tliy tail, thou Salhanas, qnod Uc.*^ 

riie abgel is obeyctb and immediately, 

Right so as bees out-swanTimg ol u hive " 

Ifc&UC — 

“ A twenty thousand Frores on a rou|m]: 

And thioughout hell they swarmed all about.” 

Upon the whole, the squabbles of the hmr ami the 
Surhpuour formed a very “ pretty quarrel,” and 
were, no doubt, greatly enjijyed In their fellow* 
travellers. 

* Then, t A ship. } Onaro itc^ in^a company. 
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the Sumpnour, contioniis the poM, 

Rode ft Pardenere 
Of B.<.mncT\al, hw h i0j4 his ci , 

That Btitt^ifht wBii< fiotA tlip four I of Ronu 

Full lotul he 'MUig C^mc hither, lov^, to loe ' 
This SuinpiiQur hare te hmi a stifrhui^doiuii,'* 
\V^ iiewi truirii» of half meat asourr.^ 

This Pai donor had hair as ydiovi as ' ** 

But (smooth it hull* , as doth li strike of flat , 

By ounces huntr hU lockcs tint he Ind, 

And thoiovvitli ho liis shoulder^ ovcrsjirad ; 

Full Ihm it lay, hy <ulpoiis, f one una one j 
But IioimI, for jollity , no vi oar’d he none^ 

For it Mas trvieaed up iii lots uaildt. 

Him thought he uhIooI all tiic neue got 
Bishevd, save his cap, lie ii^do all bmw. 

^ t^tich ghuing oyoii had he us a haio. 

A >criuclc niwt ho scmVI upon hisra]> 

Iii$ Mullet lajr before' him m Ins lap, 

Brct-ihll of pardon come from Rome all liof, * 

A voice he had as snuill as hath a go&t, 

No bear*! hud he, ne never none should have, 

As smooth it ^\<ls as U Mere neU'C sba>e. ^ 

♦ * * t 

But of his omft, from Berwick unto Ware 
No was there smh anotliei Paidonoro. 
f iuhis mud he hm! a iuUowbere,5 
Which, as ho sanle, was Our Lady's vwt. 

He ^tdeyjs liad a gobb(>nj of the sail 
"Thalte 9iRnt POtef had whcti that ho went^ 

" Upon the sea, tHI jesna Chi lilt him hent.T ^ 

"■ ' ■ - 4 

* Or, sung ft base accompsa^iment, f Sbreds- 
I That is to Sfty, in the most fSnshiouabk manner. 

I 'Phs covering of a pillow. 
t Took hold of. 
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Ho had a cross of latoti,* full of stoacs j 
And m a glass ho Honesp 

Bat \utb tho^o rehca. ifthcttno that h<» found 
A poore parson d^cliin^ itp on Icnid ; 

Upon a oay he got ium more tnon^y 
I'hcn that the par^ in mor*etha tvyay^ 

And thus with foignM datieriog end japes f 
Ho vu\do the person and thp )!feople his ap^» 
ftat IrtKJlv to tcUen at the la'Ktj t 

lie laas m church a noble ccclesiast. 

Well could he lead a lesson oi a stor^, 
jBbt aiderbestt he sang an ofttitory ,§ 

For uell ho nUtc, when that song was suiig, 

He muate pi*cach, and well uhle} nis tongue, 

To wintic silver, Ob he right well Could; 

'I'h* I'cforc ho sang the men ler and loud.'* 


Such 18 the geueral description of the Pardoner 
in tlie piologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales;’ bat in 
the Tales theniiselve# we have a Riill more detaited 
picture ; painted by that most amusing and Stnpu- 
dewt cheat himself, and in the richest »tyk of 
humorous satne^ Ihjforc we pruecK^d any fur^hlO^, 
however, it may be a« well to notice a few particii^ 
lara concerning the origin and history of 
of which the individual in question h t^ro bridUant 
an exemplar. In the early ages of the 
Chtholio Church, coiitHi^* mnners, after^ 
sioa, not unfrequent ly received severe and |^Uc 
punjshmeut, in addition to tlfe pains 6 f ptn^^ory 
after death to which Uieir Mn would s^eei 
Occa&ioually, how ever, an v/duf^eneSf^s gifted 
by the bishops, mitigating the seveirity or duraHobt 
of both kinds of punishment, or cotninutlhg thl^ 


. * A mixed metal, somowtiat resemhtiug bra^. 

fTriefar. ^ t Best of all. 

t The andiem or sendee chauted durmg the 
forming a part of the Mass, jj f de, sharpen. 






j» 

for worl?*^ of ^hiirity or pious exorekiew Such >ias 
the origin of induigeoee«»* lu progroQs of time, 
iiululgenees were granted ou a more wtiolesah* 
^calc : as a tem)[>tatTo]i to wealthy persons to a^ist 
in the erection of some great niotiastory or catlie* 
or for t)»e attainment Of otheor important 
olijects <ie<«ired by the churchy* The first great 
abuse of this power, appears to have been produced 
l)y its tpo firequent tiee by the bishops, and by its 
arro^ilod on the part of simple priests ; the rcimlt 
of uweli was a most injniious facility of obtaining;^ 
lemisnion of punishmetit. The early fkUterB of the 
church, St. Cyprian and TeitulHan, for instance, 
complain of this of things, A worse, how- 
c\cr, waa to follow, Iiidulgcnocs not only ware 
giWted without reference to their original purpoee^ 
of nmrely commuting a specific piinishmeni for a 
^pe^igo ain, and in an appropnate manxier, afi^r a 
consideration of all the circumstances^bttt they 
became mat tei s of sole 1 And although the traffic 
in tiveiu hail been, severely reprobat^ by many 
councils, and altiiough the \ cry bull by which they 
were grai^tcd contained a clans#' stating that if any* ' 
tldng were given as the price of tb% indidg^ce^ 
the iadulgence itself beeamh null, yet it 1$ well 
knovm that, in the W'orda o<* Godwin, the agio of 
indolences, pardons, and dispensations, the 
hIoiis for which werecontmually multiplied, bfou^t 
a boupdlesis revenue to tlm court of lly 

the time of Chaucer and Wycliflfe, tlio eyll had be** 
coi»e an ifitbleipMa ^Hsgrace to the chut^h in tllia 
of all its etutghfon^ and piouit fidenda $ cem* 
scftuetttly we ^ndi those rdfe)r«|B#s 
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s m ihf^ i^taifer^ of iii> 
I «a the «jom ml ctni^nij>t 

fMl^4 The poet, ifi ^r^ufaMT) I't*-^ 
" f dtai^tet so wv fully , li^ detailed ail 
of impo»iiioo a b^ them Wifli "<> 
0 sarcaAiiti that tht^ «va4tte<i«t>iit the fM oi 
ig for its dissemioa ton^ to Lave sa\ecl our 
Jirltei^aad preachi^rm a (fttat deal of trouble 
thus addres*i< s the other Pi)grii«3 : 

qvud ho, 111 clumhi \ hen 1 prcQch^ 
tu ha\( a h uuht^ koi ocli, 

^ Ahd img It out »<t nniiut go tli a b( 11, 

Oan all by rote thnt 1 Ull 
pfy Ihokno is ul^ay otic and ever as 
JfMSiS. nuUo9 um esi atpuhtas f 

ntsti pioiioumc ’^vhoniiowj tint i <0010 , 

^ thoii n*y huUos dio\^ I ill an \ botwo , 
i}eg6 lordojs Msl uti toy yiateitt, 
etwiv f. hrst, luy i»Oil> to \\a riot , 
ho man be ^ bold, no put^t no <Jork 
disturb ot Chnsto\ hoh vork* 

• * > V 

in iaton a shoulder bono, 
ihH was ot a holy Jewes dieop, 
tamfmy take oi i»> wordts k<H?p , 

It tms Ixiuo be stish'd m my well, 

W, or oidf| or *»hceprf ui oto awfdl, 
any worm hath cat or wot m ystung, 
w£i^r of thiU yiell and Via^h hi^s tungur*^ 
whol^ anoii. 

♦ f ♦ • 

) HfuA ^lat &te bmtet. onod»4 
eosfek him 





And, aUo^ it jealousy. 

••• ♦ ♦ # ^ m 

lli'jv lit a mitaiA ^ eke, tlxat yo majt sa^; 
lie <Ji^ hua l^iad ^itl |)i]t in Iht'^ niifain^" 
lie s^tll luvvo muhiptyincr of his $ 1:1 am 
Whea ho hath sovvoai, lx> it vkhont i>r oata ; 

I that in pdicr pence, oi* elloi p oats ^ ^ ^ 

veneration for tlio relics ol holy 
t &<* , sprung np during tin* firvt (iff 
( ‘iii'^liuj idiurch , but their 11^0, v^hleh, it 
1 i Jill ( hauc^^r. had giovvn in the fouit(>ciiUi oentixify 
10*0 K) viilgai a su;^etstition, and atfordeck 
h 3 u\t->t to unposturo, may b€» daUil proliabM 
tlxnit the <?iul of the sixth century only. 

[>( ri4l Gregory 1. was jiopc, who diAplfi^edi 
use of the virtue inhcroiit m such tliing«. 
i->< a letter of his to the Empio**-* Consl«inti|i^ fail 
an>wer to her reqn^'^t foj a puit of the 
Sf Paul, vs Inch he deolnie**, on tlie growlKl 
xt was not tht custom of the liomaiteti ocf Sti|Jl!at»e-' 
lal of the Christmiis of the \Yt‘st, to touchy 

to rtniove^ tlie bodies of saints ; bht tfiat tTO?' 
put a })icee of linen, calleil BrandOfmx^ nettf 
vvliub Is if tei wards vnthttmwn, and 
wnh clue v eiierat ton In «Ome nevr f 

many miracles are wTtiuglit by it, «i 9 if 
lham»elve*s w eye there. Ii\ order, hovyolfet 
wholly disap{Ki^t the emprei«ii, 
woiikL ltd herfionfe filings of the 
Pfln^ *re rx his neck $pd hA^oditu ^T?!rOifir 
' J. ' vcu,'r.Uion for 
’ wo have mu), 

)p«!iistiUoii. on faawjrtii^'wiMp^ 
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** By thU p«id liav<' 1 woniiefi year by year, 

A huadrt^ marlws since I wab Bardoiicr,” 

ways the roj^ue of the ‘ Oaiiterbniy^ Tales.' 

The poet tells us ho ns “ of liomiceval the t ha- 
pel, we presume, built 'er ihc tomb of liolami, 
jiephew to Charlomagne at the well-kiioun phue 
in Spain wlier*' he ua** hilletl, ami to which chape! 
there was iu the middle age** great resort 4)f' ]>il- 
gririis ; but his most recent visit has been to borne ; 
ami heiKMi the token he carries in his hat-— the \t*r- 
niicle-“an ornament <‘\hibiting a miniatiue ot>py of 
the picture of Christ, said to have be*»a imprinted on 
a handkerchief, under the folloviing miraculous cn - 
cumstanecN : — As our Saviour uas carrj'iii!;^ tl»e 
crosa, a niahl, named V<‘ronica, presented him with 
a handkerchief ; with wlneh he wipml the bloW and 
sweat fi'om his l*n‘e, and then gave it bark to her. 
On looking at the handkereluet*, the pious and hu- 
mane possessor fonnd imprinted on it iu colours a 
portrait of Christ ; thus originated tlic Siidariuni or 
holy kerchief— tlie Veronica — and, by cormptioii, 
the vernicle.'’ 

The l^ardoiier had certainly one merit — candour ; 
—that is to say, w'heii he w as not professionally on-.r 
gaged. As he has fold the pilgrims of his gains, 
80 he also tells tluMu of his riicMle of silencing all 
opp(jKitiati to his trade, or at leswt of punishing it, 
by attacking the oHctider fiom the piiljiit, whieJi it 
ajipeai's was freipiently if not generally open to 
him* For/' he says, — 

«< — when 1 dare no other ways debate, 

Then will 1 stL^ him with my rt 

In preaching, so that tic aliall not agtcrtc’*‘ 


Kseape, 
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To be dc*^tatn<i4 falsely , it that ho 
Uith ti't'SfiahsM to inv brothrcm Or to uil 
1 01 thoufrii 1 tolle not Ins ih-ojioi naixn , 

Mon shall M^oll knowcii that i( n tho Haim 
K> si^ncs, and by other f irc uni‘»Hnoe^ 
i hus (juit I tolk that do ii5 dii»|>Ica8anix 
Thus Hpu I out iii^ \onoui uiKlcr hue 
<)1 holmosji)^ U) 8(<m hoK and true 
Ihd shoitly mine intent I i^iil d< vise, 

I on uii of notliiiy bui foi lovttise 
TnenfoM !ii> tlitim >cf andivtrwa^ 
lindur malomm ebt rttpiddat^ ’ 

Ml Todd says, “IIotto\er lightly the characUr 
ot thi l*aidonei mnj be «stiMiat((l, 1 must nut Ciint 
(n itmaik, tliat the t^ile \\luc}i the poet oieaMtiiis 
hnu to ledte, (the awful t.tor\ of ‘ Death abd the 
ihite Jliotouib’) IS exfuinely interestmpf in its 
di unatic and moral efitd,”* Ihw obhoi v ation, 
v>hoilici Ml intended or not, apfwars ('aleulatud to 
( on\t> an i rroneous impression , namely, that there 
IS a \\aut of fitness iKtueen the tale and it'' lelater, 
which IS ])ethaps about the last fault so ^eat 
111 ariist as Chaucoi would ha\e < oiniintted. Know- 
ing tliO Taidoners charat tei and taiste<», the pil-- 
^nuis <M out, immediately that he about to 
eouiiiu nee hia tale, 

* ^(a\ , let him tell us of no nbdl«h} 

'I’ell us some moral thinjr, that we may learn.” 

To winch the Pai doner replies — 

-*4houg;h myself be a full vicjoiw man, ^ 

A talc yet I you tidlen can, 

Which 1 am wont to preachen foi to wm 

lilufltrations of Gower and Chaucer, p 263. 
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am] wliith **odn 1 )y rote/^ as lu* lias bofoto in- 
directly stated. T)u» tale is told ; and at jt^ton 
oltKion, the Pardoner, \nili eonsnmmate a'isui.uioc 
and irresisHbJe humour wiys to tire pilgrims, — 

lint, siis, one won 'ovgot 1 in my tale - 
I liave reJh*s aud jMnlan m iny mail, 

A'i hill as any imm m Engle land, 

Whuh >\ei 4 ‘ me giv»n h> the P<)]h % hand 
If an^ of >011 >m 11 id doiotum 
('Ifler, amt im\e umie absolution, 

Come iorlh arum, and knetdeth here adonn, 

Ami inerkM\ re<ciielli m\ pardoun 
Or tiles aiketli puidoii, as ye wind 
AH new and tnsh, at e\ei^ lowru* <ud , 

^io that jc oder alw j\ now and in vv. 

Nobles 01 peiKc, wluih tint he good and mu*. 

It is an honoui to exm h that is heio, 

That yc nuv havt a sufli^anl Panlonen*, 

To assoilen * ym in toantry us yv nde 
For lidveuturc* which that inn} hetidc 

And to make the whole thing richer and inoie jk!i- 
culous, he adds, — 


I ivde that our /fot*/e slnll hegm, 

For he ts most onveloiiod in sin 
(^ome lortJi, sir ho'.t, and oHn fiist aeon, 
Aud thou sludt ki**?. the rrlus e\eiv one, 

Yea, lor a gioat , unbucUe arum thy puiso.” 


Thefe is a laugh at the host’s expense; quickly, 
however, returned upon the Pmloner, by Hany 
liftiWv’s more Inmiorous than delicate retort. The 
wortfiy knight interferes, and checks the rising 
anger ; so the kiss,” 


and ndon foith their way,* 
* Absoh e. 
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The StiHiorJaud niamisenpt shows the Jong yellow 
iiuir in pjirted locks upon tl»e I'ardoner’s 

iihouldors. Ins feiprtAit of scarlet trhiuned vith 
w Inic, and hi^ scarlet Ciip with the rerniclf in front, 
ills .stocklists are blue. Tn his Iiaml he carries the 
<*r(»ss of latoii, a kind of bniss or mixed metal, 
coloured ui tlie points, yellow, ml, and l)!ue. The 
n allot. be/iTjng‘ such prtHdoiis r<‘lic«, rest.** on the 
boTv(’s back, and is carefully j^uardcfl by uhito 
sti iiios, M hich the Pardoner has hunt round hi.*i 
iH*ok We conclude by ob.scrvint, that to the 
Panloier’s class ^\e are in no trifliut detreo in- 
ilebied for the aeeelcratioii, at least, of tho Jtc- 
fonnatioii. It \\ as the retailing of iiHlulfences by 
IVt/iI, a Dominican friar, in Wittenbert, in 151f, 
that biouf^ht Luther first before tiu* world, in oppo- 
sition not only to their ^^le, but to their general 
pM'-posc and tendency, and so prejMireil bis niiml 
toi the mightier warfare he wnjs to wauc for the abo- 
lition thioughoiif Europe of abuse's of uliich Par- 
lon(‘is formed but an inconsiderable portion ; and 
soiwhieh his success was to be for over afterwards 
builnt'd to as one of the j;precitest epochs in the his- 
woiKof intellectual independence, 
selves, 
dcmani 

THE r\RSOX. 

spt*a' 

VV uc now glance back for a moment o\cr the 
chaiaeti js so jgi.Lpliically portiaxed by our poet — 
the luMirious monk, the delicate and sentimental 
prioicss, the licentious vagabond fiiar. and that 
pair of inimitable scoundrels, the Nninpnour and- 
the Pardoner ; if at flu? same time we con‘»id«r 
what must Iia\e been the Mate of the et'clcdiastical 

H 
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«yfitC[al of England, wli^n theme could be presentcil 
«!ft xi» oxemplars, we s^hall bt* prepared, nay, 
■we looet half anticipate, «iicii a statement as that 
of Mr. Hallam, that the greater part of literature 
In the middle ages ma' be eonsirlered as artillery 
levelled agai«'»t the c gy. 1 d<» not/’ he sub- 
joins, say against flu Church, u Inch might im- 
ply a doctrinal oppO'<i*ioii by no metnis nnnersal. 
But if there is one theme upon uidch the most 
heretical writers are uniteil, it is ecclewiasti(‘al cor- 
ruption. Divided among themselves, the socmlai 
olcigy detested the regular; the regular monks 
satiri7«ed the nieudieant fnavs ; who in their turn, 
after exposing botli to tlie ill-will of the people, 
incurred a double poition oi it themselves. In tliis 
most important rcspi^tn therefore, the indnence ol 
ntediieval literature was powerful towards change. 
But it rather looseiKxl the associations of ancient 
prejudice, ami prejiaml mankind for revolutions of 
speculative opinion, than brouglit them forward.’^ 
Tlie greatest lioyond comparison of the writers 
mediaeval litoiature,*' — the boldest m eoura 
and the most powerful and searching in inte 
of the wielders of this ** artillery’^ that was d 
though imporcoptibly, weakening the whole 
of clerical abuse, — was also the man wl 
vvill^ to confine his labours to tlie remo” 
anmnt prtjudices/' &et up for tiio guidance ts j 
countrymen, a light, that did not shine merely 
bring ikem forwai^, but that remains to this day, so 
far in advance of all that we have yet aohieved, that 
it may serve, if we will, to bring forward ourselves, 
ami our children, and our cliildreu's children, to 
the mnotest generations. Yet that man, strange 
and utterly unaccountable, as to us, appears Ihe fhet, 
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iloeit the emiiioiU historian from whom wo }iav« 
tranh(*ribed the preoediog passage, pass over, io his 
rtH?ent work, witii less notice than is yonohsafod to 
many of the thousand and one personages who have 
strut teil aii<l frt*tted their hour upon the stage, a^d 
then an* heard of no more, — except in such works 
as that we have just referred to. It is indeed, we 
re[>eat, a strange, and to us utterly unac$countabJe 
circunistanoe, tliat in a Hihtory of Literature, de- 
to a jieriod of some three centuries, the great- 
est, ^ith hut one or two exceptions, of all the men 
tJjcrein dealt with, and if we consider all the eir- 
eum.sUnce«5 of his position as regards England mere- 
ly, might almost ^ay, the greatest without any 
exception, — Chaucer, — is passed over in a few lin<». 
Surely this is a greater cuuosity of literature, tlian 
any as yet contained in Mr. D^Israeli’s amusing 
work. 

Yes, Chaucer was not content with pulling down: 
he knew there must Ikj also building up ; that tJie 
two processes should go on together, and with 
soiuethiiig like an equality of forces ; and he^haJs 
built up an edifice, upon which admiration, ahd 
wonder, and deep reverence may exliauat them- 
selves, in the vain hope of satisfying the eternal 
demand it makes upon them. Yet it is but a com- 
position of some fifty or sixty lines of which thus 
sjK'ak ; the character to wliich tlicy are devoted 
n» hut tliat of a poore parson of a town * but 
such a character as, without irreverence he it haid, 
the inspired [lages of llie New Testament can alone 
parallel and surpaM& from which source, indeed, 


♦ The “ town” of Chaucer’s day may be described as the 
village of ours. 
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CMifuicer has cvulontly borrowed the that 

makes him something more than hiiTnaii. Tt is 
jis if the poet, with lus wliole moral being hi led 
with the Di\ ine truths of the Sermon on the I^Ioiinr, 
an«l his whole intellectual being laisfsl to tlie 
Jnghest pitch by the nsciousncss tliat even they 
were to derive a kind (»f new' force from Ids wri- 
tings, had suddenly, with the loftiest dnunatie skill, 
personiiied them into a shaj>e that was to li\o, and 
move, and breathe before meids ey<»s, fjom that lime 
forw aid, evermore. Let not oiir roadei-s, in con- 
s(*qi\onee of thr^se remarks, look for something full 
of hrillianey and exeitemeriT ; — they will not even 
find the ordinarj*^ graces of ]KH*ticaI styh‘ 'VVimt we 
tru^t they w ill jigrcewith ns in thinking thev do 
liml, is, in brief, one of the noblest of earthly (ha- 
racters, in the simplest, homeUefet of shiipos. 
liohold, then, the poore Parson ! — 

“ A goud man thore was of rpligioun, 

'riuit a j)ooie Pardon oi a tow n . 

Put lich he was of holj thought and woik. 
ile w’lus also a learn C*d imin, a C’hak, 

''riiat C’hiistc’a gospel truoly would preot li. 

Ills poriblions* devoutly would he teaeh. 

Ponign he wa», and v^ondrous diliponi, 

And in ad\eisit.y full patient . 

And sneli lie w.l* vprovod often sithes f 

loth were him to rnrsen for his tithes. 

But rather would he given, out of doiiht, 

Unif) liH poore jiafishens alnuit 

Of his oil 'ring, iunl eke of his suUstxince. 

He Could in little thing have siiffi^ance, ^ 

Wide was his |wnsh, and Uoih(\s fai asunder. 

But he no left nought lor no rain nor thunder, 


♦ Parisliioners. 


t Times. 
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111 sickness and in mi«chicf ♦ to visit 
'riu‘ farthest in his jmrisli, much and 
I’noii his fwt, and in his hand u staff. 

1'nis notilo onsiiin|>h‘ to his shoop he yaf.:]’ 

That first lie wrdutrht, and aftcinainrhc taught. 

Out of the he the wordes raupht. 

And this hgnre lie luhicd }et th(*reto - 
il gold iu‘'(e, wJiat siiould iron do? 

^ * m 

lie sette not his boncfi<‘C to liiro» 

And left Ills nIk*c*j» a<eonih'red§ m (he iniio, 

And ran unto Loudon, unto St. Poul’s, 

'J'o M‘ekrn him a ehaiiLiTy tor souls, 

Or with a brothel h<KMl to he withiiold ; 
ihit dwell at home, aiul keptc well hi" fold. 

»So that the wolf no made it not m^carr^ 

He was a shepheni, and nO merceriniy. 

And though he holy were, niid virtuou**, 

He wib- to sinful men not dispUous ,1| 

Ne ol In', speoeho <hingeious,*i lu* digne,** 

Ihit 111 Ins teaching disrrwt and berngri. 

To diawui folk to Heaven with laircnc^s, 

15\ g(K»d eTisAinph* was his business, 
liiitlt 11 wore any |>erson obstinate, 

A^'llut bn hf* were ol high oi low estate. 

linn would he «nibl>en|J sharply for (he noin‘s §§ 

A betti'i* pviesf I trow that no wheio none ib. 

He waitt*d atti*r m> iKimo, ne rt‘vcrenc(», 
iSe inakCd him no sjiKvd conseiencci ; 
ihit Chn^te’s lore, and his Ajiosth s tweUe, 
lie taught, but first he followeil it himsehe ’* 

An interesfiuf^ question here naturally suggests 
Itself. AVah Chaucer as much alone in the dCM're 

* Mjefortune. f Jfmh and lit * — ridi and poor, t 

^ (lave, ^ Kncainbored -*enjbarrasFed. 

; IiH'Vorablc/pitilc«fi. ^ Sparing, ns fearful ** Hndainful. 

ft y>V£.if It M'rrc, &c. XI k*dmk^. Occasiofu 
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for this elevation^ he undoubtedly was 

in the power of developing It? or was he but 
one, altnough the most illustrious^ of a baud of 
reli^ous reformers, who, as before, ^raug out of 
the bosom of the Oltholic Church to denounce its 
manifold errors and »rruption8? Wycli^e and 
his disciples at once occur to the recollection in 
answer. Mr. Hallam observes, in his History of 
Literature, 

“ It may be said in general, that three distinct 
currents of religious o)>inioa are discernible, on 
this Side of the Alps, in the first part of the fifteenth 
century. The high pretensions of the Chorch of 
Rome to a sort of moral, as well as theological in- 
fallibility, and to a paramount authority even in 
temporal iiffiiirs, when she should tliiuk fit to in- 
terfere With them, w'ore maintained by a great body 
m the monastic and inendieaat orders, and still ex- 
ercised probably a considerable intliienoe over tlte 
jicople in most parts of Europe. The councils of 
Constance and Basle, ami the contentions of Gal- 
ilean and German churches against the encroach* 
nu‘nts of the holy see, had raised up a strong nd- 
\ erse party, sup]K)rted occasionally by the govern* 
ineiit. and more uniformly by Uie temporal lawyers 
and otlier educated laymen. It derived, however, 
its gieatest force from a number of sincere aud 
earnest persons, who set themsclvc'' agaiast the 
gross vices of the time, and tlie abuse'' growni up >n 
the Church through self-interest or couni\'aiicc* 
They were disgusted, 'also, at the scholastic sy^ 
teins, which liad turned religion into a matter of 
subtle dispute, wliile they laboured to found it on 
devotional feeling and contemplative lo\e. The 
ntystical tlieology, which, from seeking tl^p illuuu- 
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nating influence and piercing love of tlio Deity, 
often proccetlcxl oiiv^ard to visions of coinplelo 
abhorpfion in liis f^serice, till that itsdf was lost, 
as In the hLasr, from w hich this system spiang, in 
an unnihilatinc*- pantlu Jiad never wfnited, anil 
eaii never want, its • ‘iples. A thiid ieli;;iou'' 
pait\ eoFisiMed of the .i vowed n^r eoneealeil heretics, 
some (lisciplc^s of the older seetaiies/Mnne of AV}i‘- 
lifle or I loss, lesemhliiig the school of (lei'^oii 
and iioraid Droot in Iheir eainot piety, Iml diaw- 
ing a more deciiU»il line of separation between 
thcm'«elves and the ruling jmwer, and ripe for a 
more compUde reformation than tlie others were 
iiicliiK'd to desire.” 

An amusing hook miglit be written on poets* 
opinions of each otliei, and ceitainly, among its 
chapters, none wonUl be more amusino than the 
o}nninn'' of John Diydeii n|K)U (ieofhey (Jiauoer, 
excellent as they ocCfi^ionaJIy an‘, hut e\en then, 
unfoitunatcly, m(»st inapplicable. With the re- 
collections of (he preceding de.scjiption of the Par- 
14011 fresh on his mind, does not the reader tliiuk ho 
lias just drunk a drauglit fioin that well of Knglish 
iindefiled, of which Spenser sj>eaks ju eoimcxiuni 
with his great predecessor? Jt is a nieiaueholy 
mistake, it seems : that description forms one of the 
ver^ pieces that Dryden, to use his own word?, 
f runs fa fed into li/ff/lush ; — is <jne of the-‘^ rough dia- 
momls”whieh he undeitook to ‘'polish,” m order 
to make it shine. "W elk let us stv ilie rtJsiUt 

A jmrisli priest was of the ntl^^rirn train ; 

An iiwrul, reverend, and reugioui, nuin, 

Uis eyes didii^ed a ^wenihle graei', 

And cluuity itself was in his .'.wv. 
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Ilu!j wiis his ijoul, though his «ttu*c >\ns poor; 

< As htul clothed his ambasttadoi ,) 

I'or such on earth his hless'd RcdccanM liou*. 

Of Mxfy years he se<'iu d ; ami well mitrht last 
'To si\t\ nujre, hut tiiat he lixetl loo fast , 

UehnVI Jiiiu'^elf’fo soul, to curb the sense, 

And made almost, u sm of abstinence. 

Yet had hi> aspect nothings:* ofsinere, 

Bui siifh a fare as proniKcd Jinn sineeie, 

JS'othnuj mserm/, m* suih n unt, f(p 
Ihit sweet rccrawls, ami plertsuijL' sanctity 
Mild was bis ueceiit, nnfl his artum jier. 

With eloipu'iice muale his tonpue WiLs armM , 
*^rhoiigh harsh, the jnocept yet the people ehiinnd. 
f'or h'ttinix down the ij;ohJ<*n ^huln on Intih, 

He du u Ins audieiiee upuaid to fJie s , 

And oil witli holy hymns lie eharniM their ear'<, 

(A music more melodious than the sjilieres) 

J\ir Dutir/ hfl hii/ij nhpn hr irmt to 'rest, 
fJis lyre . and after hwu he stiwj the best.'* 

Now there are beaiitifiil lines in fins. If conlil 
not lie otherwise w lien Ih'yden was their author; 
but what lias liet^inic tif the patriarchal siniplieity , 
which forms one of the «reat tdiarms of the oii- 
ginal ? 'J'here is plenty of fancy and vigour, no 
doubt, but where are the rejiose and solemn gran- 
deur of the poore ? The poet Drvileii has 

^liowii himself, as a poet, unquestionably , and that 
^o often, that one liardly loses for an instant the 
consciousness of his presence ; Imt we take Ica\e to 
prefer the utter forjjetftilnehs of 'self, in entiie ab- 
sorption into the ’'iibjeet. tliat characteris<*s C'liaucer. 
If from generah^ we flesceiid to particulars. Uiydfui’s 
verses become in parts positively ludicrous, l^a^s- 
over such negative excellences as that he was 
not ‘'sullen’* nor “reserved,** and such positive 

II 3 
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ones, as tJiat his action'* was “ free/* who can help 
smiling; at the picture of the j)oore Parson letting 
down the golden chain, or at the verj' mysterious 
character of that lyre, which DaMd, it sceni'-, 
befjueatluvl to him, vhen he went to rc^st, and on 
which the Parson perl *aed sucli iniisical wonders ' 
'I’he fact IS, Dryden did not live long enougli to 
get nd of all his early hercsic'^. It took him tlie 
greater part f)f the peiiod he did li\e to uiile.iin 
and unsay what he had at the outset of his can*er 
learned and said concerning Shaksjiero, (the succes- 
sive stages of this recantation, let ns obs(‘r\e* b\ 
the way, arc* among the most interesting and grati- 
f)ing things in literary histoiy ,) who knows bur 
tliat glorious Jolni would, had lie been sparerl but 
a (punter of a century longer, ha>e proved hinwH 
no less worthy of his pre-eminence with regfird to 
the morning Star of our Poctiy^ ? 
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DOMMSTIC LIFE FUOFF^JSIONAL MEN. 

niE SERGEAM’- VT-LAW. 

A VERT oharacten>tio feature of old^time^* in Kng- 
laiui, is sliown to us iii the ‘ Cdnterhur^ Tales,* 
wliei*e the members of many difterent cla^c^s oi‘ 
society, being brought together by a eonniioii ob- 
ject. mingle fieely together; the iieli and the 
})roud uudeterred b) any of that feverish desire to 
stand ajoof from their fellow-inen. and the p<K)r 
and humble, by any of that cdnlling sense of de- 
}»endence, vhich t<Ki often mark the relations of 
t ho.se classt in (uir oun day. What motive of an 
ecjually ]u>verful natuie to that \\Jueh iinliieeil oui 
ancestors to go on jul^nniages to so inan> diflerent 
diruies (could '^uch a motive be found), would now 
sudiee to bring the sergexuit-at-la\v and ‘‘ jastiee 
full often at a^si/e*’ into intimate com]»anionsIiip 
aith the ploughman, the miller, ihe luist Yet 
^liere i*' no leason to doubt t'haucer s fidelitx , be 
only jiainted what in all probability he Jiad fre- 
quent!} seen : whilst at the same lime it mast be 
observed that -Hergeants-at-law were tluui personages j 
of still greater inqiortaiice than now . Thc\ wore 
the Judges of England . and w*ere cho«;en only fr<»ni 
among tin' most opulent, as well as most leariUKl 
members of the jirofexsion. It would ha^o been 
highly unreasonable iridee«l to have done otherwise, 
considering the great expenses that attended their 
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investiture with tlie sergeant’s robes and coif. The>' 
were bound to* give a great dinner like to tlie 
feast of a king’s coronation,” which was to “ con- 
tinue and last for tlic space of sfiven days and it 
Wiis e\pre‘^sly provided ^ says our authority,* that 
none oli those elected hoold defray the charges 
growing to him about the costs of the solemnity, 
witii less expenses than the sum of 400 marks:” 
an immense sum in those days. 

Stow*’s account of the preparations for the tabic, 
reads like tlie account of a feast h»r u fwople, mther 
Ilian for a sergeants’ dinner. There were, it ap- 
pears, twenty-four ‘‘great beef>,” then valued at 
26s, 6d, each, and one valned at 24cV. ; one hun- 
flretl fat muttons, valued at 2.v. lOd, each ; fifty -one 
great vtnils, at 4a. Sd, each ; thirty -four porics, or 
boars, at tU. ^d. ; ninety-one pigs, at 6d . ; ten 
tlo 7 X‘ii “ capons of Greece of one poulter,” U*. 8d, ; 
nirie dozen and six capons of Kent, at ; iimu- 
inerable pullets, at 2d, and 2 Jr/, the dozen ; pi- 
geons, at 2d. the dozen ; and larks, at 6d. the dozen. 
As a magnificent conclusion, aime fourteen dozen 
swans, the prices of which are not reconled. 

The other chief items of expenditure, w'ere the 
gohl riugs^ one of which was given to eveiy hupor- 
tant persoiiuge present at the ceremony' of cieation, 
fron^ the prince dowm to the “ offic<Ts and other 
livable men in the kings courts,”— and the count- 
|«iless suits or li^ erics of cloth that wei’e expected 
fitmi the newly-made sergeant-at-law by the raem- 
bors of his household, by his friends, and his ac- 
quaintances : the rings alone arc now given, and 
their number id reduced. As several ser^jeants 
^vere generally created at the same time, it was 
^ • Dugdale’s Ovigince Juridicialos. 
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found most convenient for them to join in givinj^; 
one common fea^t ; which, we htKiiuK* 

4a most magnificent aifalfr, and was generiilly held in 
one of the cJiief palaces of l^)ndon. Tlie eloNon 
4*erg&inN made by Ileiirv VJIT., in kept 

their feast at Ely-honse, Holborn ; when tJie king 
himself, with his consort Katherine, liononrod tlieni, 
on the principal of the five days the feast then 
lasted, with tlieir jiresence. They sat. Stow has re- 
marked, in ‘^tvAo chambers,*^ tliat is to say, apart 
from each other (they were divorced wdthin tite 
next eighteen months) ; and the foreign ambas- 
sadors occupied a third. ‘‘ In the hall, at the higli 
table, sat Sir Nicholas lombard, inayor of* Jjondon, 
the judges, the barons of the excheijnor, with cer- 
tain aldermen of the city. At the board on tlie 
south side siit the master of the ivdls, the master 
of the chancery, and w^orshipful citiren«. On th(‘ 
north j?ule of the hall, certain aldermen began tlie 
iMJard, ami then followed merchants of the city, 
ill the cloister, chapel, and gallery, knigliLs, es- 
quires, and gentlemen weie placed. In the halls, 
the cioillLs of J.#ondon. T/te sorfjeaftts-nt-law (wd 
thtnr wh'rs hept tn tfmr own ohamhei\H. It were 
tedious to set downi the preparation ol^fish, flesh, 
aud other victuals spent in this ft^ast, and wodid 
»oem almost incredible.” lie ends by eonlirming 
Dugdale’s remark, ‘‘itw'anted little of a feiSt at a 
co|;onation.'’ W e must add to this account froim 
Stow, that minstrels and trumptjters w ere stationcfl 
without the hall, the whole time, }>laying at evciy 
coiii*se. With such extraordinary expense.^ to meet 
on their initiation into the new office, w e need not 
he surprised to find that it was sometimes. n^^sary 
to suiumon p‘T'o is> b) wiit to tak<* it. even ai|||pugh 
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at the t»ame time tliere was no man of law through- 
out tiio universal woilU, which by reason of liis 
(office i^aitied so nmeh’^fts one of these »<‘rgcariN.”* 
Siieli dinners xiie now diiitcoritinuGih though 8cr- 
li cants continue to ^lay a considerable sum (£330) 
to tluir Society, on entrance. 

Snell were the rank anti importance of this mem- 
ber of‘tlie law, at the time the poet introducetl him 
jiilo the CanteibuT’y pilgrimage. 

‘‘ A Sngeant of tiie lawc, Varet and MiWj 
That often had jbeen at the I\tn-ts€j 
Theie abo, lull rich of excellence 
Discreet ho w us, and of groat reverenc e : 

He aeciiifd such, his wordi's were so uise. 

Justice he was lull often in assize, 

By patent, and hy pleinct coiuniissioun. 

For his science, and for his high reiiovv'n, 

C)f fees and robe s had he many one 
So great a )>urchaser was no where none. 

All was fce-siinplc to him in cifcct, 

His purchasing might not be in suspect.} 

No where so bu<»y a man as he there n’as^ 

AikI jet he seenietl busier than he was. 

In tennes bad he case and diKjrnes alb 
That from the time of King Wi^weren fall. 
Thereto he <'ould indite, and nu9 ^ thing 
That touldo no wight pinch atl[ his 
, And every statute could he plain by rote. ^ 

^ He rode 5iit homely in a merlley coat, 

Girt with aseiist^ of silk, with barres 

Warton, speaking of the w'ord Parvis, says that 
it ia supposed to be derived from Paradise, which 
dei'ivatioQ Mr. Kichardson adoi>ts in his Dictionary, 
of emr old religious houses had a place called 

♦ Uu^ale. t Wary X Pleine — fall. § Suspicion. 
i{ Pinch at, lay hold of flaws in hti 
% Cinct, or girdle. 
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the Taiadiije; lienee, pcrhap»t the name came to 
bo applied to^ tlie^ i>ortico« of churches, as uas ike 
case both in the French and Euglisli 
We find in CImucer’« translation from the ‘ Honuin 
4le la Hose’ the followin' ^laaBage • 

‘•'riirro was no waijflo jn all Pans 
Hclbrc OurLad^* at Parvis, 

''i'hat they iie miglu the bookc bin' :** 

and Wartoii says tliat in the year 130(J children 
were taught to read and sing in the Parvis of St. 
IMartiir.s church at ^forwich. The same word 
was also used in connexion with the schools of 
‘‘Sophistry” formerly exi*^ting in Oxford, which 
consisted of academic exercises, principally in logic, 
held in llu' aflcrnoon. The Parvis to which Chau- 
cer’s Sergeant-al-Law often had ybeen,” stood in 
the same relation to the law that the Oxford schools 
did to logic. ‘‘ Here not only young lawyers re- 
paired to learn, but old sergeants to teach and 
sliow their cunning . Wti learn also from Ft>r- 
tescue, that tlie Courts of Law were shut after 
mid-day, and tiiat the lawyers then went to meet 
their clients, ami hold consultations at the Parvis, 
and elsewheriJ; The iiietropolilan parvis was tho 
portico of St. Paul’s Catlnxlral, where the sergeants 
chose their respective pillars, as the more eminent 
members of the Stock PXchangc do iii t/teir place 
of meeting to this day : and a noisy, bustling scene 
St. Paul’s ’portico must have presented at gucii 
times. In n manuscript written by one of the 
benchers of IMiddle Temple Hall, about 1660, 
complaint is made that the young students of the 
* Notiv Danie. 

t WaUrlioase’s Commentary on Poitetfcuc- 
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Temple, having no place to walk in and converse, 
make their church their promenade and etudy, auil 
timt during Tenn Time, by reason of the conttuenc<? 
of suitors, the sacred building had no more quivt- 
iioss in it than the Pervysc of Pawle’s. The liiich, 

“ In tmiios had he case aail tloo^lH'^ all, 

That lioni the time of King Will. \\er(‘n full,” 

imply that the Sergeant was lhoif>ughly familiar 
witli all the cases and dooms, or chunsioiis, which 
had been giv(‘n from the time of the Conqueror. 
.Chief Justice Glainil, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II., appears to ha\e been the most eminent (»f 
those early writers who reduced the feudal lawsamJ 
customs iuto treatises, and thus laid the fomidatiou 
of the system of English jurisprudence ; which, it 
is evident from the passage before iw, had not in 
Chaucer’s time been mjiterially aflected by tlie 
iutrcKluctlon of study of the Roman or civ il 
lavv in the twelfth century. Chaucer says, in 
connexion w ilh our Sergeant’s i)eift)rjnance of smiio 
of the humbler duties of the legal piofession, that 
no one — 

“ — *— coulde pinch at hib wi^'ug 

Wiis then professional subtlety and pnniision so vf ry 
powerfully developed in the lawyers of the four- 
teentli centiir\% or w'as it that thej'^ workeil on 
^od princijdcs? The answer is given by Chief 
Justice Hale, w'ho, speaking of the ciiaracter of 
the rolls of judicial proceedings of tlie reign of 
l^^wardl., commends the clearness and perspicuity 
of the pleadings, of the laws upon w hieli the plead- 
ings proceeded, and of the judgments finally giv'^en ; 
he especially notices the freedom of the whole from 
multiplicity of words. Would wo could revivo 
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these lawyers the middle ages, to infuse a little 
common sense into our own acts of parliament, and 
into the interminable discussion^ littgation to 
which their wordy jargon gives rise. 

The Sergeants, so died originally from the 
word serctcns, express ig their connexion ^ith the 
crow|Las its servants, were summoned, as at present, 
from tlie inns of court by the jjovereign. These 
inns originally consisted of three bodies, the bench- 
ers, the utter barristers, and the inner barristers ; 
the last being the students, the second a body more 
advanced, and chosen from the students, whilst from 
them again were chosen the benchers, or governing 
body. The name barrister is in all probability 
derived from the bar that separated the upper part 
of the hall, w hich w'as raised on a dais, from the 
lower. Here the students were congregatetl as 
listeners, when mootings or readings were going 
oil ; but the utter or outer barristers w^ere, in due 
progress of time and study, called upward to a seat 
ne^r the bar, and there they conducted the pro- 
ceedings. The Headings took place at least twice 
in evt'rv jear, and were marked by great solem- 
nity. The Reader, having selected some statute, 
recited the doubtvS which had arisen, or might 
arise upon it, and ended by a declaration of Ids own 
judgment. Then the utter barristers generally 
debated the matter, and to conclude the whole, the 
sergeants and judges present also gave their 
opinions. Some of the most profound judicial 
pajiers in the language were originated by these 
readings : as, for, instance, that by Lord Bacon on 
the Statute of Uses. The Mootings, which w'ere 
lianlly less valuable, and much more interesting, 
form^ an appropriate appendage to the Readings, 
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students derived from the latter, and by directly 
carrying forward their legal education. The Reader 
now sat in the open hall, accompanied by some of 
the utter barristers, whilst on each side two of tlie 
inner barristers or students took their places, as 
counsel lespectively for *5111 imaginary plaintil^and 
defendant. The case chosen, was of course one that 
involved nice points of law' ; and when it had been 
fully stated on botli siiles by the more juvenile 
counsel, two utter barristers expresser] their opinions 
upon the points raised, and tinally the Reader, and 
the older benchers who sat with him, summed up. 
Such was the training of the bodies fVoni which 
all the high legal functionaries of the realm were 
to be chosen. The fii'st stage of jirogress in active 
life, for those who aimed at distinction, w'as in 
Cliaucer’s period that of approntice-at-law/the bar- 
risters who bore that appellation forming the infe- 
rior class of advocates in the king’s court. Above 
these stood the ftergeants-at-hiw , ?^whu were the 
principal advocatt^, and wdio also acted as assessors 
to the cliief justiciar, wdiile his office lasted. But 
in Cliaucer’s time, a great change took place in the 
supreme judicial establishments of tlie country. The 
office of Chief J usticiar, who had pre\iously pre- 
sided over the three ili visions of the great court of 
the sovereign, the Af/in liegts^ was then abolished ; 
and the tlirecj courts of King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, each a.sKUined a separate and 
mde|)eii<lent existence. The .sergeants were chosen as 
judges of the tw o foniier ; but tlie latter, being then 
considered merely a court for the regulation of 
revenue, required no legal superior, and was there- 
fore generally placed under the care of some noble- 
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man. IJence we have a justice, and a ocrtaiu 
number o{jtid(/es of the King’s Bench and of th«' 
Common Bltjos; but harons- of the Exchequer. 
And the customs thus c^stabllshed are still in force, 
even to the fact thattlu*' ' “justices” and “judges” 
must bo ciioseii from i * b^y of sergeants ; and 
tliat^he “barons” canudt act as judges of as- 
siste uitJiout possessing the same qualih(‘ation. 
The changes relative to the general business of 
cnmiual and civil jiiri<dicti<ui throughont the 
country, that took place also in the poetV lifetime# 
Avere scarcely less important than tliose connected 
A^ith the supreme courts. The first mode of 
avoiding the iiicoin eniences attached to the cu*>tom 
of congregjiting together in the Aula llcgis, at 
WiNStminster (or Avherevc^r it pleased his majesty to 
be during ierm time), all the cmisi^s civil and crimi* 
nul that the crime or the litigation of England 
generally gave rise to, was tlie appointment of itine* 
mting judges, the justices in Eyre, as they aa ere 
called, Avho went their rounds, at first, about cveiy 
seven years; but in the reign of Edw'ard III. Bus 
system A\as put an end to, and tlie whole of the 
busiries^of the loj re judges (excepting that relating 
c<pj!a||lly to forests) devolved upon the judge-^ of 
jLssife^ Avlio had been appointed in tlie reign of 
Edward I. to travel through the country twice a 
year, to tr^’, by a peaceable mode*, the writs of 
right that had been formerly determined only by 
the bloody and barbarous systi'm of trial by combat. 
The actions at Nisi Prius ha<l be(Mi prev ionsly addf.'d 
to the assize “ writs and thus tlie present system of 
assize's arose, which is still known.by tlie name of 
the business in which it originated, ^though tlnafc 
business luis entirely disapjK'arod, and the meaning 
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of tl»e term itself in)w familiar only to the le^al 
antiqwary. As th<i judges at assize are in fact tlit' 
judges o^f'the supreme courts, they are also, as mc 
have already shown, men necessarily iH>sses‘'iiig 
“ the degre«^ of the coif.'^ 

Tlyrce Inns were al one period occiijiied rxclo- 
sively by the Sergeants, for their practice, and 
m*ca8ional residence ; situated respectively iia^flol* 
born, Fleet Street, and Oianeery Lane. The 
first was abandoned long ago, the second burnt 
down ill the Ia<st (►entnry, and the thin! it^ninins 
the Sergeants' Inn of Chancery Lane, late! 3'' re- 
built, xvhich contains chambers for fourteen ser- 
geants, in addition to the accominodatif)!) rc*quii*etl 
for tJioso serge^ants who are iilst) <*ominori law judges, 
to dispose of such eases as the legislature lias in* 
lrust(?d to the decision of a single judge. The re- 
maining or junior sergeants, while waiting for a 
vacancy, are disjicrsHl through the different Inns 
of Court. 

Our Sergeant, it appears, had receivKl many 
fees and robes another custom, as legards the 
robes, peculiar to anci<*nt Kngland, ulieii all the 
officers of tfie superior courts of law rt*eeived from 
the king’s uaml robe such clothing both for sununer 
and \\inU*r. Of the dress of the Sergeant in the 
fourteenth centur3% the ‘ Vision of Piers Plongh- 
wian ’ gives us some idea. We read there, — 

“ Slmll no Sergeant for his sen ice wciir no silk hood 
Nor pelure on hi9 cloak for jilcadiug at the kir." 

In the Sutherland manuscript he wears a scarlet 
Imbit, with oj>en sleeves, faced with bluts and orna- 
mented with small bam or stripes, lii^ white 
furred hoott is upon his shoulders, and he wears 
the characteristic distinction of tlie Sergeant, the 
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coif upon his head. This medley” dress con- 
tinued to be worn e^en in Dugdale’s time The 
robes were then of three colours, murrey (or dark 
red), black furred with white, and scarlet. At 
present the arrangements are, a gown of black 
cloth for term time oi irdinary occasions ; #violet 
coloured for Court or uolidays ; scarlet for pni- 
cessions to StPaurs, dinners at Guildhall, or when 
they attend the House of Lords during the sttve- 
reign’s presence ; black silk for trials at Nisi Prius ; 
which ought to l)e, but seldom is, exchanged for 
the scarlet, with the sentence cap, when called upon 
on circuits to try causes or prisoners. 

Wo may observe, iu conclusion, that among the 
exquisite touches of satirical description with which 
the Canterbury’ Tales abound, there are none hap- 
pier than that which paints one of the little affec- 
tations of the eminent lawyer : 

“ No whore so busy a man as he there nVis, 

And yet he seemed husiet than he wvia.” 

Chaucer has described (in a jiassage that we shall 
transcribe elsewhere) his own jn^rsonal appearance, 
as one of the pilgrims : — in connexion with the 
man of Jaw, as the Sergeant is called, he further 
alludes to his previous writing's, as though desir- 
ous to make a niche for them, too, in his great 
ediffee — the Canterbury Tales. The Seiveant, 
while agreeing that he must do his best, like the 
other pilgrims, to contribute to the common fund 
of entertainment, observes^ 

<< . ii M ■■■» but nathelcsa eertam 

1 Can right now no thrifty tal6 sain, 

But Chaucer fthough he con Init Jewedly* 

On metres oDm on rhyming craftily) 


• Ignorantly. 
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Hath aaid them, in such Engliifth as ho can 
Of uiilc time, as ktioweth many a man. 

And if he have not said them, leve hrotiier, 

In one hook, he liath smd thorn in another. 

J'or he bath told of lovc^i-s up and down, 

Moic than Ovide made of menfioun 
In liis JBpistolis, that ben full old. 

What should I tollen them, since they’ve l>een told ? 
In youth he made of Ceyx and Alcyone, 

And 91 then hath he *jjK»ke ot every one, 

These noble wu<‘>, and tjiese loveiN eke. 

Whobo that will his huge volume seek, “ 

Cle{>ed the saintes legend of Cnpide , 

Tliere may he «ee the largo wonndcs wide 
Of Liiereee, and of Babylon 'l*hisb6, 

The swtTrd of Dido foi the false .tl2nea’ ; 

Tlie tree of Phyllis for her Demojihon, 

The plaint of D<\janir . and Hermion, 

Of Ariadne, and Ilypsipil^,* — 

The barren isl^ standing in the sea , 

Tlie drown’d Leauder for his fair Herd , 

The tears of Helene, and eke the woe 
Of Bnseis, and of Ladomiaf , 

'fhe cruelty of thee, queen Medea , 

Thy little children banging by the halse^, 

For thy Jason, that was of love so tal.se. 

O Hiiiermndstra, Penelofie, Alceste^^ 

Your wifehood he eummendclh with tne best,** &c. 
Altogether an interesting passjige in Chaucer’s 
biography. 

Immediately after the Sergeant, we may pro- 
perly place 

THE MANCIPLE. 

The name of this officer of our old inns of couTt, 
colleges, whose” business it was to purchase 

♦ HtfpBifiU of the barren 4eh\ &c. * ^ t Lsotottia. 

X Neck. 
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tUoir provisiali^, is Jbupposed to be clerivt^l from tlie 
T.iitiii word 7mnce]fis^ which signified more particu-* ** 
lariy the superintendent of a public bakehouse, and 
from thence a baher generally. TJu‘ office still 
exists, as for instance, at the liOndon Charter 
House. 

''A gentle Manciple was there, of a temple; 

Of which aehatours* iiiighlen take ensuinple 
For to he who in buy trig ot vitaille ; 

For whether that he paid, or took by tiulle,t 
Algate t he wait'd § so in his achate, 

That he w'as aye liefoie in pood esUite. 

Now is not that of (Jod a full fair gi*aco, 

That siJt‘h a lowed 1} mann<*’s wit shall 
The vv iH<lom of a heap of learned men V 
Of iiiastcrs luid he more than thries ton 
That wore of law expert ami eunoiis, 

Of whuh there was a do/eii in that ]iou<e, 

Worthy to he stewanUK of lent and land 

Of any lord that is m Kncrh'dand 

'1\) inakt'U him live by his pioper good, 

In honour debteIes^, huCif he w'cre wood .ff 
Or liu* as scarcely jj as him li^t dcn.ire, 

And able for to hei|K'n all a shije, 

Jn any ea'-e that iinufite fall oi hap ; 

And yet tlii'. Maiicijilc set their aller cap.” 

or, as we sliould noxv say, made fools of them. Tri 
the ab^onco of any necessity for illustrating this 

* Purchasers. 

t That h to say, on credit, usnio the tafh/ ns the mode of 
reckoning. 

X Always. 

§1 Watched, or, in other words, was evdt „so Bttenlivc to 
his business of purelkasmg. 

II Ihdcarucd. ^ lVs« or snr|Aise. 

** Unless. ff Mad. ^jmingly. 
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description, the toM by <die <ltailcipie may 
furnish matter for a few ettracia and ot^servatlons. 
This is a curious medley. l*li<tobus, H appears, 
once dwelt ‘‘ in earth adown/' and had a house, 
and a wife, and variotis other domestic comforts. 
He had also — 

“ lu las house a crow , 

Which in a cago he ilnh^rcd tnonya day, 

And taught it s|K'akmg, as men teach a jay. 

White wa.>- (hib trow , us is a snow-while swan ; 

Artd coiniterhut tJio •»m'e<‘h ot oveiy man 
He roulde, vvlicn he snonlde ti»ll a tale. 

'rJierewilh m all this world no nightingale 
Nc collide by u hundnd ihousaucT del 
Singeu ao wondious merrily and wcU.^* 

it would appear that all crotvs prior to tliis 
possessed tiu* ^ame beauty of voice and 
leather. But a dark fate overhangs I'ho^bus and 
his poor crow: he is uiilia])pdy wedded to one 
altogether unahited to him, axid, to make matters 
worse, endeavours to coerce her by restraint, as 
vfell as to win lier by love ami kindness. But all 
i-i in Tain. ISo man may hope to “embrace” and 
keep a thing, hbwever much he loves it, in spite of 
the qualities 

“ that nature 

Hath naturally sgt in a creature 

,ind the story continues with the following sweet 
passage, for which, inde(?d, we chiefly referreil to 
it ; — 

** Take any bmJ, and put it in a cage, 

And do all ^inc inti*nt, and thy courage ,t 

t Desire 
I 


^ A dd is a bit/jr part. 
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To ibfctcr it tenderly witli meatrnnd drink, 

Of alle damtjios that thou caru»t botldnW, 

And kfee\) it alt so cleanly a& thou may ; 

Although the cage of gold Im nc\cjr So j/ay, 

Yet had this bird f»y t^^euty tUoui>UTul lohl 
Lic\(T inti forest, th * i^wild and c‘old, 

Go rating w urines, if I inch Mvetchednes^*. 

For ever tins bird v ill do hU l)u*»inesj? 

To escape out of his cage, that he may : 

Ills hliorty the bird desircth avc.” 

Phflobus is informwl by the crow of his wife’:# 
faithlessness in his absence, and iminediatidy kills 
her. Romors<* now sei/w him, and he belihves 
— ^unjustly — that the crow Juts deceived liiuu So, 
after bewailing his loss with great grief and lament- 
ation, he turns to the poor crow : — 

“ (), fulsc thief, said he, 

I will thee quit anon (by false talc ; 

Thou sung whilom like any nightingale ; 

Now shalt thou, false thief, thy song foregone, 

And cko ihy whiu'* feathers every one. 

Ne never in all thy life ne shalt thou sfieak ; 

Thiib shall men oii'*a traitor be a-wreak.* \ 

Thou and thine offspring ever shall be black i 
Ne never swcctc uois^ sliall ye moke ; t 

But over ciy against tempest and min, ^ 

III token that through thee wife is slain.” 

And so crows became black, and so, in ofiTect, enda 
tliis V eritable hiistory. 

THK pot TOR or rnTSIC. 

In the elaborate poi^mit which the poet has given 
m of this member of the Canterbury pilgrimage, 
we ha ee a striking evemplification ^rfthej;st4te of 
mecUcal scieuce in the fourteentit century, and of 
♦ Avengv'd. 
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tlie qualifications requisite ffyr tlie attainment of 
eminence in the profession. It is said of this 

** — ■ — Doctor of i^liysikc, 

In all tills world uc was there none liiui like 
To S|)eak of physic, and of surgery ; 

Fur he was gix)undcd in astronomy, 
lie kept his patient a full great deal 
In hour^, by his magic natural. 

Well could he fortimeii* Iho asevudant 
Of his Jiuagos, for his jiatient.” 

By “ astronomy” we must rather undorsUncl as- 
trolog}', the two being more or less confounded in ^ 
the history of science, down even to a much later 
perioil than that of Chaucer. In astrology, then, 
the heavens were divided into twelxe parts or 
houses ; througli w hiclu in tlie course of twenty-four 
hours, all the heavenly bodies ][>assed ; and in whicli 
there was an endless diversity as to the particular 
bixlies cQiitained in them at any particular time. 

^ Of these houses, the most important was the first, 
'^^^taiuiug the imrtion of the heavens about to rise, 
^^Jyed therefore the asceiwlant ; of the bodies, the 
jJ(neU were the more ififiuentia), as forming the 
-l^steni to which man’s oxvii home, tlie world, be- 
longed. Eoehplanqt had one house, of w hich he 
was pre-eminently tne lord. Now, if we attacli to 
these tw'elve houses the subjects w ith wdiich they 
were presumed to liave an intimate connexion, as, 
life with the first, riches with the second, bretliren 
and pal cuts with the third and fourth, and so on ; 
and if, at the same time, w^e attribute to the planets 
certain essential qualities or influences, as war to 
Mars, and lo^ to Venus, w^e have before us th€i 
principal materials from w hich the science— «s it 

• Make fortunate. 

I 2 
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was Jong eateemed^-M)f Aatrologj, was built ^ up. 
Tlic appb«atlon of the scifence may be thus briefly 
illustrated. Was it desired to knoiiit, a child’s future 
destiny ? The aspect of the heavens at the vety 
instant of liis birth ^as ' noted by the astrologer, 
and the result pre^! - ted, as to whether his life 
should be long or r*hort, poor or rich, in acwrd- 
ance with the fovourable or un&vourable coiyunc- 
tions, powers, and influences of the heavenly bodies 
that, at the point of time in question, ruled the re- 
spective houses of life and of wealth. 

But the bold men of the middle ages Were not, 
it seems, content with the knowledge of the lore 
of the stars, but they must interfere, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, guide them, in their rule over temportil 
affairs. The natural Magicians came to the aid of 
the Astrologers, and when things were not going 
exactly right, why, they could interfere, and put 
them in a better traolc ; at leai»t, so they believed, 
or professed to belie%’e ; and Chaucer’s Doctor r | 
Physic \t as of the number. He, clever man I wh 
he saw any danger of bad houres ” occurring 
connexion witli times for taking medicine, Ibr pe. ^ 
fbnning t>perations, or with peculiar crises of hLs 
patients’ diseases, could pre^nt it by his ** 
natural of whidli Speght rfves us the foUolvmg 
information as to the mode of proceeding. It vm 
done by making of vigils, or characters stamped 
in metal in their due tlmea, fitted to iliat part of the 
body where the malady ; as the stamp of Aries 
for the diseases in the head, and of Leo ft>r the 
reins,” 4&c. And certainly we need not w-onder 
that natural magic could do thus much, or, in short, 
that it could do anything, however apparently im- 
possible, whe4t we find in other parts of Chaucer’s . 
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writings, jotturvellotii^ w^re performed by 
it, or w^n we re^ Sir John HandevilWs ac- 
count of the exhibition t)mt took place before the 
Ckete CSban,” in tlie same century. 

And tlteii come jugglers and encitanters, that 
do many marvels ; for they make to come in the 
air tlic sun and the moon, by seeming, to eveiy 
man^s sight. And after, they make the night so 
dark, that no man may see no thing. And after, 
th^ make the day to come again, fair and pleasant, 
with bright sun, to every man’s sight. And then 
they bring in dances, of the fairest damsels of the 
world, and richest arrayed. And after, they make 
to come in other damsels, bringing cups of gold, 
full of milk of divers beasts, and give drink to lords 
and to ladies. Anri then tliey make knights to joust 
in arms full lustily ; and they run together at great 
random, and they fight together full fiercely, aigl 
l^y break tlieir ^.pears so rudely, that the tnin- 
uWns hy in s}diiits and pieces all about the hall. 

then they make to come in hunting for the 
ijort and for the boar, with hountls running with 
open mouth. And many other things they do by 
craft of their enchantments, that it is inarvelloos for 
to #ee. And such plays of disport they make, till 
the taking up of the boards.’'* It .should seem, that 
the jugglers and enchanters, or as tlicy were called, 
f' lTM^etours,** of Chaucer’s day in England, are 
, rivall^ in otir own by the Egyptian magicians, pf 
whom Mr. Lane, in his wo^ on Egj^jt, relates 
. such marvels. 

.The of medicine, if art' it might be called at 
,tlus time in England, was borrowed from ancient 
with such improvements only as may have 
* Or, in other words, tmtU the clearing of the tables. 
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iieeii made in ft by the Arabs, who translated thd 
principal Grecian writm into their lang-uag;^, afirt 
bocaine dnriu^ the seventh and five tbllo^idng' cen-^ 
tnrit^ the most eminent mtictitioners in the world. 
As an evidence of theii ^reat reputation, it may be 
<»bser\c(l that Samcho the Fat, king of Leon, Avent 
in person, in 9o(>, to Cordova, the then great ca- 
pital of Moorish Spain, to be cured of an illness. 
Not long before Chaucer’s time, the Morks of the 
principal Greek and Arabic writers, having been 
tmnslaUM^l into Latin, fouml their v^y into this 
country, and so formed the basis of that art which 
now (cleared of the superstitions in which if A^as 
formerly embedded) stands pre-eminentlyTorward 
as one of the greatest blessings of civili/ation. 
About the period of the * Canterbury Tales,’ these 
«!ipeistitioii,s e\ist<Ml in full vigour, A pliysieinn 
uho Avav. no astronomer avouIH then have been 
looked npmi, probably, as aac look upon a quack ^ ' 
ignorance, in Imtli cases, of the knowledge h. 
<fispcnsable to the successful cultivation of tbi 
art being prt>sinned. Thus we find that lingo dft 
EA^esham (of AVorcestershire}, who studied ’ not ' 
only at both tlie imiAwsiiies of England, but 
.sequently at those of France and Italy also, ‘ artd 
w^hol>ecame the most fimious physician of his day 
- — lie too, we find it recorded, was scarcely less disttn^ 
guished for his mathematics and astronomy. Again, 
ids great contemporary Roger liacon, fdr*sighte(l 
and ringidai^ unprejudiced to existing Opinions as 
he Aras,^B||ffk8, in his ‘ Opus Major/ tltat 

is^^^beUer pHh medicine^ Cliarles V. 
of France, who directed his every movement by the 
ailvice of his astrologers, established a college of 
medicine and astroli^ in the university of Paris* 
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In tlie coiitUiuatlQu of the f Canterbury 
l>ofor(j referriwl to, under the title of the 'Fale of 
Xkuyn/ x\e lii*d a surgical operation on the c}c.h 
perfurmtMi by tJio assihU^nce of the occult sciences r 

** The ^^l\olo $(‘i(»n<'o of nil •'Uigory 
\\ tis und^^l, or the rhniiugo made of liolh eye 
ith many wilill eiiehantonr>j and eke neffrvmAui[K*ers 
luit ‘^ent wore for the nonis * nuii^'lns and acoleris/* 

'fH 

La-slly, ueinay oliw^rxe tliat Persia, even to thm 
dhy, abouiids with ph^MCiaits and ustroJogers ; awl 
a iVrsion rartdy follows the prescriptions of the 
tWK* class, without hist ascertaining Iroin the other, 
that the constellations aie fa\ourablo to U»c pro- 
posal niincily. 

JNol content \\ ith these peculiar luodo of healing, 
borrowed from the snp<'rstifu)ns of the liiast, our 
English forelatliers added others of their own, 
^^llejived from their leligions views. "J'hus, reJic‘ii 
wVrmefI apart of flie Matiria Aledica ; and weie 
ivwried about for exhibition to ibe sick i>n ]>a}mcnt 
a fee. Hairs of a saint^s bead, dip]>cd in holy 
water, are mentioned by Matthew Pans. A ling 
ihatliad belonged to Itcmiglus, being dipptNl ip holy 
water, furniahcHl, it is said, a drink good for fo\er 
atvl other diseases. Y et we must nut suppose, after 
all^ that our ancient physicians relied on llie ^ irtiu? 
of lliuse astrological and saintly inllueiict*^, t<» tlio 
neglect of more substantial medical knowledge or 
fikilb Chaucer’s ‘ Doctor of Physic,’ for instance, 
besklos being m> wdl “ giuupded in at-tronomy,*' — 

- Kn<wr the ran«e of mnlady, 

''' %V^ it of <[;oId or hot, or moist or diy, . 

s ' Nouis — Qccablou. 
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And where engendered, and of wliat httwMtdr. 

lie was a very ^>erfwt prartifiour 

The eatisp y known, and ol his harin the lOot, 

Anon he gave to tlin aiek man h\n boot * 

Full ready had h< is apothecaries 
To send him drug«< a, and hin lectuarics j 
For each of them ma^le other for to win , 

Their fnetaUhip n'ah not newe to begin,** 

Dr, Freind^ in his ♦ of Physio/ gites 

atiil mote emphatic testimony to the aamo tmect. 
He “ Thougli we find the people of tbRt age 
had great faith in chaiins and other empirical ap- 
plications, yet the geneial practice wsla esarried on 
chiefly in the rational way, as it had been delivered 
down from the (Greeks/’ Tiws sul^ct receives 
further illusti-ation from the description Chaucer 
gives us of the doctoiV Idmiry : — 

** Well knew he tli(‘ ohi j^sculapias, 

And l>ioscondc^ nod eke liufus ; 

Old }lippo< nis), liali, and (ialheii, 

Sompion, llha/es, and Avicen, 

Avorroes, Damascene, and Constantine, t 
Bernard, and Ciatisdeii, and Gdbertinc.” ^ 

Of these authors, the names of jl^aculapius, Hip- 
pocrates, tialen, and Dioscuridea are too well 
known to need any comment here ; but a few 
words on the others may not be unacceptable 
®ufiH, a pliysK lan of Ephesus^ about the time of 
Trajan, wrote various medical work$ in Greek* of 
which only portion remains ; a valuable portmn, 
IiowCYer, sinee it shows us the state of anatomical 
knowledge bedw tbl^iime of Galen* We learn 
from it) for instiiui^ that ali anatomical de- 
monstrations were made upon beaets, CifiDose 

♦ Kctaedy, 
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an ayje for diss^tion,’^ ran tho directions to a 
student in those day», “ if you have one ; if not, 
take a bear; and if you have not a bear, take 
any animal you can get/' Haly vaa a ihmous 
Arabian astronomer, and a commentator on Galen, 
in the eleventh centiiiy, which prmiuced many emi- 
nent Arabic physicians ; among the rest, John Sera- 
pion, and Avicen, the most eminent of the number. 
Therelwere, however, three Serapiona : on© of Alex- 
andria, in the tliird century before Christ, who 
wrote vehemently against Hippocrates, and studied 
<lc^ly the nature of all 

** Baleful weeds aati prct‘ious-jui<*cd 6owors 
another qf Syria, about tlie tenth oenluiy, calletJ 
Serapion Seniorf^dio collocteti and abridged the 
opinions of the Greek and Arabian medical phi- 
losophers; and who, ciniously enough, treats oi‘ 
diseases as curative solely by medicine and diet, 
omitting operative surgery, and what is termefl 
» hygiene; and thirdly, Serapion Junior (the John 
' Bempion of Dr. Froind) ; an Arab, w ho has left us 
[one of the most important, and, in bis own time, 
one of the most useful of Arabic medical books : 
this was probably the »Serapi(>n of Chaucer, Some 
atnusbig examples might be culled from John Se- 
Tapion’s works, of the mixture of ignorance and cre- 
dulity with much that was at once learned and ex- 
cellent. Amber,” he says, “ ^ows in the sea like 
mushrooms on land. In China there are some 
perwniS' solely engaged in dishing for this substance. 
That which floats on tiie sea is swallowed by the 
and quickly causeajfts death. When the ani- 
mar© body is' opened, the best amber is found near 
the vertelwal column, and the worst in the stolliach.” 
We would not advise our Greenland fishermen to 

l3 
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be too sure of iuidiiig it in either place, when tliejr 
next cAtch a whale, and look for the preciotw com^ 
modity. Avjcen, as Chaucer ha« it, but Al-JSheikli' 
Al-Kayis Aim Ali Al-Hossein Ben Alidaikli Ben 
Sina, as it should be, one of the ^reat names 
of medical literature, aud belong to the tenth 4ind 
eleventJi centuries. 1'he list of his writings, like 
his name, is of starthng length; and one bdok* 
alone, a commentary on a previous work, extended 
to twenty volumes. Ilis ‘Kanun* became the stand*" 
aixl medical authority throughout Europe ; chiefly, 
it seems, for Its clear and comprehensive view oi* 
all that w'as pnwioiisly knetvn on the subjcft. 
Avicenna (as he is popularly called) was not only 
a physician and a plniosopher,#ut a sthteaman, 
having acted as vizier to the sovereign of the town 
of ilaiuadan at one period, and at another and 
earlier having been minister to the Sultan ’ of 
Bokhara. Kfiazcs, or Hazes, was an Arabian 
physician, who practisofJ at Bagdad in the tciilli 
century, and was esteemed and callcii the Ga3en of\ 
his time. The amount of his W'ritings sur-^ 

posses belief ; there being up wants of two hundred 
distinct works attributed to him. He W’a$a great 
traveller, and one incident ,of his travels affords a 
striking idea of his practical ability. Fasbing 
through tho streets of Cordova, in Spain, he saw a 
crowd collected round the body of a man who was 
said to linve fallen dead jost before. lUiozes caused 
him to be beitten all over with rods, particularly 
on the soles of his, feet^ and so, within a fe^ 
minutes, restored him to life. He waa blind in' hla 
latter days, and was about to have an 
perforated ; but fitting that the suigecA co^ld not 
tcH how many m^branes the eye contained, he 
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4ecKned* It was that tiio operation might 

nevertheless succeed j but Rhazes answered with 
profoimd melancholy, “ 1 have seen so much of the 
world, timt I am wearied of it.” Avcrroet» belongerl 
to the twelfth and thirtcontli centuries. lie wua 
born at Coidova, where lie imbibed all the learning 
of th'O Arabian teachers of the day, and subse- 
quently sueemled his father as Mufti of Andalusia. 
He woh a great admirer of Aristotle, whose works 
he translated. As the Asiatic schools decayed, 
tlioso of Africa and Spain began to flouriHh ; and 
among tlie chief teachers of the latter was 
Averroes. John DAnioscene wils secretary to one 
of the caliphs ; he wrote on various sciences before 
tl>e Arabians haA entered Eiaope, auti had seen 
Uie Grecian philosophers. He Cus, however, more 
ihmous for his religions than his medical writing*? ; 
diid obtained for his eloquence the name of the 
Golden-Howing. 

\ Coiistautinns Afcr, a monk of Cassino in Italy, 
|l»'as one of the Sarai^en physicians who brought 
jfiiediciiie into Europe, and Ibnned the Salernitan 
school (tiie first of the kind i^stahlinhed in Kuro[>e), 
uhiefly by translating various Ambiaii and Grecian 
medical bookie into Latin. His history is ptx‘u- 
iateresting- He was born at Carthage, and 
{earned grammar, logic, ^^eometry, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, and natural philosophy of the Chaldees, 
Arabians^ Persians, Saracens, Egyidians, and 
IntMonS), in the schools of Ilagdad. Being com- 
plqtely accoroplislicil in these sciences, aftcAthirty- 
ttipe yearA of study he Vettinied into Africa, where 
an Attempt formed e^nst his life. Con* 
stantine, havmg Ibrinnatefy discovered the derigti, 
privately took siiip, and came to Salerno in Italy,. 
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where* he lurked for «ome time in Btrt he 

was recognised by the Caliph’s brother, then at 
Salerno; who reeommended^him, as a seMar uu>- 
ver^ly skilled in the learning of ttH nations, to 
the notice of Kobert, ke of Normandy. Kobifrt 
entertained him with the highest marks of respect ? 
and Constantine, by the advice of his pavtroN^ re- 
tired to the inonastei*y of CaShino ; where, being 
kindly received by the Abbot Desideriiis, he trans- 
lated, in that learned society, the books above men- 
tioned. most of which he first imported into Europe. 
These versions are said to be still extant. He 
Honrished about the year 1086. 

Bernard or Bernardus Gordonius appears to 
liave been Chaucer’s contemjiorary. IJe was a 
Professor of Metlicine at McHitpellier, and wrote 
many treatises on the art. 

John Cvatisiien was a fellow of Merton College, 
in the Univorsity of Oxford, about the year 13^. 
Dr. Freind gives an interesting account of him. 
He was the author of a famous meclical wofk called 
‘ Rosa Anglica;’ and though, to confess the truth, 
he was not much better tlian an empiric, yet lie 
seems to have been one of the best in that way, and 
managed his affeirs A^ith great address. He was, 
as it appears from his own writings, ingenious 
Plough to see through the foibles of homan nature ; 
he could fbrm a good judgment far mankind 
could be imposed upon ; and never feiled to make 
his advantage of their credulity. He is very artful 
in laying bmts fyt the delicate, fer the ladies, for 
the rich. For the fermer he has »uc& a tenders 
ness, tlmt he condescends to instiDct even in ^ 
perfumes and wmdies, et^ieeia!^ how to dye their 
hair : and such a Respect for the latter, that he is 
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always studyit!ig to invent some of the most seleet 
and dearest medicines for ttiem. He was also a 
poe^. Scarce a page of his works, but he quotes 
the ^ <sr»cs of otiiers or inserts liis own. He wws 
the hcBl £nglishn>an employed at court as a phy^ 
siclant» and Imd ti\e care of tlie king’s son (a 
soil of either E^lwanl T. or Edwaid II,) in the 
.srnall^'pox^ Here he playoil liis game very v'ell • to 
show his skill in indamniatory disonlers^ he, with 
a proper formality and (‘oiiutenance of much im- 
(M>rta}K:e, order^^ the patient to bo wrapped in 
scarlet, and everything about the l)ed to be red ; 
no doubt the room was hung in the same manner. 
Thh, he says, ma^le him iwover, withonf.so much 
as leaving one mark upon the face, \VJ>enever a 
scrofulous case does not submit to the sovereign 
remedies, such as the blood of a weasid or doves’- 
duiig, he exhorts the person immediately to apply 
to’ the king for tlie royal touch. lie acquaints us 
with his great skill in physiognomy ; and did de- 
sign, if God would give him life and leisure, to wTitc 
a treatise id* chiromaury, or fortune-telhng. 

Gilbertine, I s«p|Kiase,'’ says Warton, “ is Gil- 
liertus Aftglicua, who flourishetl in 4he thirteenth 
(‘entury. and wrote a pcjiular compendium of the 
art, aikl was the first of his countrymen wlio en- 
joyed any repute in that way.” 

The distinct ions of the three regular orders into 
wliich the profession is now dnided, were also 
known in Chaucer’s time ; as we iierceive from the 
preectliiig passages, wliere it is stated tliat there 
w'ere noire like kis doctor ih the world, to speak of 
pkj/sw or and that he had his apoihe^ 

/ ones full ready to send him his dru^. 

Works by an Englisli surgeon of Chaucer’^ ago, 
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John Ardorn, arc preserved ; and ^hat ia ii^ore to 
the purpose, a l^reiich writel*, Guy de CaUliar,,»Qf 
the same period, shows us the actual state of sur- 
pjeiiy : ^^Practitioners,''* he states, ^^are. dividetl 
into sects. The first follow Roger aud Ho-* 
land, and tiie fotu* Uf tors, and apply poultices to 
ull wo\mds an*l nbscc ‘^cs ; the second follow lintaqa 
and 'J'lu'odoric, and in the same cases use 
only ; tlic thin! folh>w Saliceto and Lanfrauc, erwl 
treat wounds witli ointment and soft plasters; 
fourth me chiefly Cicrmans, who attend the armies, 
and promiscuously use ohm ms, potions, oil, 

^u>ol ; the fifth arc ohl x^omon and igupmnt pt*<>ple, 
^\ho have recoin s(‘ to the saints in all cases/’ Of 
the apothecaries, the poet sijs all that is requij^itet 
AVo S(*e it was then a> to a large extent, it yet 
remains ; tlic doctors found employment for the 
tlvuos, and tlic drugs in icturu made ample employ^ 
jTKMit for the doctors. Chaucer says of the physi- 
cians and ilie apothecaries: — 

Tlioir fncnchhip w as not newe to begin 

and ceitainly tlicre is little promise of their friend- 
ship coming to*an end. The doctor’s title rshpw^s 
that dogiccs were grantwl thus early to proficients 
in nu’(iir»nl <*ducatiou. That of Bachelor of Phyvsie 
ap])oars to liavebeen conferred iuOitford sowi after 
the Conquest. 

The giant of the lugh <l<»grec of Doctor* a little 
iH'foic, anil probably also tluritjg Chaucer’s time, 
w'as iiUeuded by much pomp and circuptistauce. 
AVhen one of the monks of St- Peter’s monastefy, 
(iiouccider, took the degree of X>octor of Dlviuky 
in 1298, he was accompanied in proce94‘>*^ *>y Ws 
alibot and all his brethren, the abbots of Westmiu- 
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Reading, Malmesbury, Evesham, and Abing- 
don, numerous other priors and monks, and a hundred 
mounted gentlemen and esquires, ^^ith their hoi’ses 
ull richly eapaxisoned. Ehy si clans >vere not al- 
Ib^red to mar^ until 1451 — adrcuni^itanre perhaps 
to lie explained by the fact, Unit u]) to about the 
twelffh century they uere g<‘nerally monks or eecle- 
siaisties. 

The remainder of Chaucer’s deserljjtion is occii- 
llicd with those jiersoThJ traits w hicJi exhibit tJie 
iudividbal, as w'ell as the class, so vividly, that it i» 
impossible to avoid coming to the coiielu^iou that 
Chaucer, like all other great painters, drew to 
a certain extent from the life. Could that sly bif 
of satire, ^Miis study was but little in tlie llible,*’ 
have crept into the place it occuines, bia that the 
yW caught the poet's efi as he glanced over the 
habits and person of the living Doctor of Dlivsie, 
vvlio stood before him, unsusjiicious (rf the nuiuor- 
tality that awaited him? 

“ Of his diet nfioasurahlo w as he, 

^For it was oi no su iierfluity, 

But of W’cat nourishing, uiicl digestibh*. 

' His study w^as but littjV on the Ihhle 
• In sanguine and in *pi'r&(* he clad was, all 
Lined with tatfeta, and eke 'feudal* , 

And yet he was but easy of djS|M*ncp ; 
lie kcptc that he W'oii in th(‘ jx'stihuH'o : 

For gold in physic is a cordial ; 

Therefore lie lovM^gold m sjiccial.” 

The wHotthis last couplet is erihanct‘d by our knovv- 
le<lge of thb literal truth of thcUotion on which it 
is fmtiKled. The great philosopher before men- 
tioaed, Bacon, gives broad hbits in his work ‘ On 
♦ A thin silk. 
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thtt Accid«nt4 oi' Old Age/ about a tiitelure of 
gold which might contribute greatly to i^rolong 
life ; and he recites a remarkable story of an old 
Sicilian ploughman, who, bydriukiug greedily of a 
yellowish str(*am (wl K our author suspects uas 
impreg^iatod with go id), grew young again, and 
lived many years in full vigour. 

The d^ss of sanguine and ‘‘ per^e ’’ k illus- 
tratixi in' rae Sutherland manuscript by a snrcimt of 
bright purple^ and a blueikood^ coverings the liead, 
and extending low down upon tlie shoulders, deeply 
furrtnl aith white. Hk stockings are also ofbts^t 
purple. The Doctor k here represented as |iOii(W- 
iiig over the contents of a large phial. 

THE alchemist. 

■# 

As the travellers pursue their w'ay towards Onn- 
terbury» they are overtaken by two persons, one 
evidently the yeoman or servant of the other, whose 
appearance excites some sur|)ri8e and speculation, 
lie was dressed, says Chaucer, still speaking in his 
ow'n person, 

In clothe black, 

And underneath he ear’d a white aorpUce.' 
lli^ hackney, which that was all jjoniefee gris/ 

So sweated, that it wondrous was to sec. 

« * 4> * 

About the i>eytiel stood the foam full high ; 

He was of foaui as deckid as a pie 
A maile twofbldf on hk cnipper lay, > 

It seemed lliat he carried little array , 

AU light ftw smnmcr rode this w orthy man. 

And, in iny Iroutc, wondering I began 
What diat he w^as, till thivt I underetood 
How' tliat hk-Clcak was sewed to hia hood ; 


?^Or dappled grfey. t A double mail or portmanteau. 
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F<m* Mhm 1 had long advisdd ^ * 

I dH!9nf4 him some Canon for to be. 

Hia hat han^r at hia back down by a lacc, 

For he had ridden more than trot or pace ; 

He had uye pricks like as he were wood.* 

A olole-Ieaf f he had laid under bia hood 
For suoat, and for to keep hk head from heat. 

But it was joye for to sen* him svi*eat , 

Hk forehead droppi^d 85 a ofiBatoryt ^ 

Were full of plaintain, or of paritory § ; 

And when that he was (.ome, he 'jrau to iiy 
Godsave^ quod he, thkyilly company.'’ 

Th« Canon (for »uch he is; explains that he lias 
been riding fast in order to otertake the pflgiiins. 
The Host, thinking of his favourite scheme, at once 
endeavours to secure another story, and inquirers of 
the Yeoman if las ma|tcr can tell a meny' one. 
The Yeoman seems surjmsed at the question ; that 
IS but a tride to what his master can do. Well, 
but what is be, demands the Host “a clerk 
Nay, he Is greater than that, readies the Yoonuui. — 

1 eay, my lord rsin|j such a subtilfy, 

(But all hk cratlt ye may not wcet ot me, 

And somewhat help I y<‘t to his working), 

'Flwrt all the ground on* which we lie riding, 

Till that w'C come tu Canterbury towm, 

He could all cleanc turnen up so down,^ 

And pave it all of silver and of gold.” 

Tins might do all very well for anybofly but Harry 
Bailly, who lias a thorough English hatrerl of 
humbug, and so begins to inquire in his own sati- 
rical &shion, why the Canon ^ had a coat. 

I* Mad. t A leaf of the bur-dock. I Still. 
i The herb now known m pelUtory of the walk 
It Knows, or is capable of. 

^ Or, as we sfaoold say, tmm opside down. 
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The Ymnan ialaln to acknowleijgo amwor, tlmt 
he believes liis master is 'i too wise in faith,” aiul 
sonieliow nnausf'b his “ o^er-great” wit. Theltpst, 
continuing his '^(varching queries, demands the cause 
of the Yeoman’s dist lottretl face, and the tnith 
comes out at last ; ins master is an Alchemist, 
and he- -the Yeoman— blous his hr«js. AndliOM\ the 
Yeoman having found how little his jnit-ou 
digm1\ avails, b(»gins to give vent to his real 
opinions of Ids master and the innltiplyin^ art. 
'rtn* Canon, growing suspicious, comCwS near, and 
bi(U tin* Yeoman be quiet ; but the command is too 
late; the Host’s «‘^^<ient contempt only makes the 
^'eoman tlie more eloquent and ditTuse in showing 
1k)\v liis master deserves it ; and so^ while the poor 
Canon, for very sorrow and shame, makes o0', the 
Yeoman thus relates his sffny 


^*\Vidi this Canon 1 dwelled ha\c seven year, 
And of ins s< lonce am I never the near ; 

All that T liiUl, 1 have jlost thereby , 

And (ffod wot, so have many more than I. 
There I wiu wont to Ik; right fresh and gay ^ 
C)f clothing, and of other good array, 

Now may 1 wear a hose u))Oii my head. ’ 

And where my colour was both fresh and rod, 
Now is it wan, and of a leaden hue • 

(tVfiOKo It usotii, so shall he it rue). 

And of my swiuk* yet bleared is mine eye: 
Lo, whichf advantage is to muiti]»ly ^ 

I'hat sliding scienco haili made me so bare 
That I have no good, where that over I faro ; 
And yet I i|m indebteil so tlicreby 
Of gold, borrow'd trucly, , , 

That while I lire, I shall it quittei/novor.” ^ 


I'a^sing fi-om this lament over liis own folly, (to 


* X.ftI>oiir. f What. 
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howv 6 r, the Ye 6 ma», in very fulne^js of 
hearty frequently returns,) he gives tlie pilgrims an 
Insight into the mysteries of alchemy 
** When M'o he there, as wo should exeroise 
Oiir elvish* craft, wo soemoT» wondrous wdso : 

Cup tenues be so olcn^gialf and «)uainl. 
ii‘ I blow tho tire tdl.that mine hearte hiint. 

What should 1 tcll<*n eaoh |)it>j>ortion 
Of thinjares, which thut wo w'orkon njion, 

As on ii\o or six ounces, may widl he 
Of silver, or some other quuiility ? 

And* busy 1110 to tollen you tho namos, 

As ovpimontj, burnt lioiu's, iron 8 Cjfuames§, 

'I'hftt into jKJw’dor ^roiindon Ik‘ full small i 
And in an oarthon pot how put is all, 

And salt yput iii, and also pop)>C*ro, 
liefcu'o thesi* pow ders that l sjioak of horo, 

And well yco^ered with a lamp of ^dass ? 

And ol niueh other thnifr which thut ihoro was 
And of the jwits and plassos enplutintr||, 

That of the air inipht jiassen out no tliinp ? 

And ol tho easy firo, and amort also, 

W’hkdi that was inado V and of tho rare and woe 
That w'C had in our matters subhndnp, 

And in amalpaniinp, and caloininp 
Of quicksilvor, yolopc'd mercury crude ? 

For all onr sleightos w'o can not rrtncludo. 

» ♦ ♦ 

There is also full many another thing 
That is iffito our craft appi^rtaining. 

Though I, by order, them not reliearsen can, 
Wecaiise that I am a Icw’Cd^ man ; 

Yet wdl I tell them, as they ooinc to mind. 

Though I no cannot set them in their kind ; 

As bole armcniac, verdigreasdf bolrits, 

AiKd sundry veasels made of eartli ami gloss, 

* Miscl^eTous. f Learned. % A mineral. § ficnies. 
[{ Luting, or ooaifing with clay. Y Ignorant. 
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» and our dxjsccnfiotio^ * 

Viak, croslcij^t (<n<l subllm^tories, 

Cucurbkc«4 And Alctnbtk^ <^ke» 

And other ?iich p€ar/4<*Ar enough a leok.S 
What necdeth it ti^ rohearee them aU V 
Waters rubifying, .t.4jd huUes gall, 

Ai^enir, sal ammc^niac, and bnmstdno ; 

And herlies -wuld i tell — eke many Ofie, 

As agremon’, valerian, and lundry, 

And otlier such, if that nio hat to tarry r 
Our lunipea bunnng bothc night and day 
To linng about our craft, if that we may ; 

Onr furnace t'ke of calcination. 

And of at^rs albihcation 

llnitincki*!! lime, chalk, and glaire of an ey 

Powders diverse, ashes, , , and clay, 

■ » ' ' , sal-petre, and vitnole, 

And divers tires made of wood and coal, 

Sal tartar, alkali, and salt prepafat 
And combust’ matters, and coagulate,'! 

Clay made with horse and ihanncs hair, and oil 
Of tarbii , alum, glass, barm, wort, and argoSle.^” 

But amidst all this confusion of the substances for 
and the means of transmutation, the Yeoman has 
obtained an inkling of the influences and powers to 
which they are subsidiary, and upon tvhlch the 
Alchemist more especially relies for success. So 
the Yeoman tells the pilgrims of the^,foure 
Spirits,” and of tlie bodies seven 

* A vessel A>r the extraction of oil per desrniMMv, 
f Cruelbles. t Goiiw*«haped vessd*., 

§ That is to ihy, dear enough fen* things o€ saelir small 

value* ^ 1 Egg. ^ 

t Mr. Halliwelb has shown that argoile does »bt mean 
lK)tter’s clay, as is commonly l»elieved, but the impure salt 
depofeiU’d irom wine. Bee the ‘Dictionary of Altaic and 
Provincial Worda’ now in course of publieiflioo. 
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The iirst epiHt ^idcsilvcr elep6d m, 

The second or^unent ; the third y Wis 
Sttl ainaKnifac, end the fburtk brmistdiie. 

The bodies seven eke, lo 1 them hear anon : 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver wc threjw**, 

Mars iitm, Memir}" quicksilver we clepet> 

SatumuB lead, and Jupiter is tin, 

And Venus copper, by my father kin " 

But the ‘‘ cursed craft only beggars all concerned/ 
In tlie hittemeas of his reflections, the Yeoman oiills 
upon all those who desire to publish their folly, to 
come and learn the multiplying art ; all those w'ho 
have au^ht in their coffers, to turn alchemists ; and, 
in &o doing, there is no doubt but they will, in one 
way at least, wax philosophers. The constant tlis- 
appointnient of the chiei* object is, however, not 
the only trouble of the Yeoman ; he often gets 
blamed tor the failure. Having explained that, 

“ Er© that the pot be on the fire ydone 
Of roetals wiui a certain quantity, 

Aly lord them tcmfwjreth and no man but he , ” 

he adds, but 

full oft it falleth so, 

The fx>t to-br<*aketh, and farewt U ! all is go 
These metals l>e of so great violence, 

Our walles may not make tliem r6fei?«tance, 

But if they weren wi’ought of lime and stone ; 

They piereeii so, that tmough the wall they gone, 
And some of them sink down into the ground . 
Then ha\e we lost by timds many a jK«ind. 

And some are seattcre^l all tlic floor about ; 

Some leapen into the roof wdtlioutea doubt. 

Though that the fiend not in Our sight him show, 

' I tr<Wr that h© be with us, thilko shirew ' — 

^ Name. t Call. 
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In hello, where that he is lord and sire, 

Ne is there no iiuwe wo, raoc'uur, ne ire. 

When that onr ]x>t is hri»kc, as I have 
Kvery man chit,* and holt him evil a|)aid f 
« Some said, it was ’lonf^* onj the tire maktn^ ; 

‘ Seine said, Nav, it longr on the blowhtg ; 

(I'hen vva*' 1 ’learNl, or was mine office) 

' Stiiiw,’ (jiKHl ilie third, ‘ Ye be lewM and nicc,§ 
li wivi not tempered as li ought to be * 

* Xay,* (juotJ tlie four the, * stint and hearken me , 
Ih'ean.se onr fire was not made of beech. 

Tins 1 -, tlie cause, and other none, bO the khelf, 

1 cannot teU wliercon it was along, 

I hit well 1 wot great sinfe is us among.’ 

‘ What ijiiod rn\ lord, • There n’la no tnorc to done, 
Ot the«e penKs 1 will beware eftsoon ; 

1 am 1 Jglit siker, that the jKit was cinsed ^ , 
lie US Ik* may, hi* ye no thing amare<l. 

As nstigc H, let sweep the door ag swithe,** 

Vluek up your Inrurtes, and Im' glad and blithe.’ ’* 

But notwithvstaruling all thifl care toameiirl wimt 
hai» been found onils.^, uotwithatandiug that when 
they are together 

Every man seenieth a Solomon 
they cH.scovcr in the end the profound truth of the 
proverb — 

But all thing which that shineth as the* gold, 

Ne is no gold ” 

T1k*sc jiassages may give some idea of the ad- 
mirable and complete picture Cliaucer has given 
us of the alchemists of his thiy, the men who-^ 
Wherever that they gtinc 
Men may them kenoen by sniellc of bnaisitoiie, 

For all the world lliey stinken as a goat.” 


♦ Chideth. t Treated HI. % on, ooeashmed hy. 

§ Lrittii anil ignorant and foolish. 

11 yu iiuij I succeed. Broken, Quickly, 
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THE OLEAK OF OXENFORto.* 

A oltTk there wiw of Osujaford aiao, 

Ttuit unto logic liudilo long ygo,! 

A'^ loaue wu^ hi& horse as is a mke, 

And iu* \v\ui not right lat, 1 undertake ; 

Bnt looketi liollow and lliineto soherly 
Full throadlwin* wiu» his ovnrot wiiirtojiy 
For he had gotten him yet no bemdiee , 

He was nought worldly to Jm%(‘ an olliee. 

For him was he\er iiu\c at his IxkI's head 
A twenty houkes olothM iu black or led 
Of Aristotle and his phdosophy, 

Thau nibes rich, or fiddle, or j^Ndtry. 

But all lie that be w<'a» a phikt^t ^pher, 

Yet hadde he but httlc gold iu coftor,§ 

But all that he might of his Inendes hent || 

On bookos and on leaniing lie h[MMit ; 

And busily ’gaii for the soiiIes pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to <ehoIay. 

( )f study took he niostr cure and hce<l 
JCot a word spake be luou* than was need ; 

And that was said in form and revi*ivnc*e, 

And short and quick, and full of high seuteiieo , 
Sounding in inoiul virtue w'as his hpeedi ; 

And gladly would he Icam, and gladly teach ** 

Tins \cry interesting cliaractcr has niiich in coni- 
mou with the “ poore parson gf a tuwn^’ who biw 
eugagetl our attention, If although the poet, with 
tiue cIraiBatic skill, lias kept them perfectly dis- 

* Oxford. t Gone. X A short apjx'r cloak. 

^ ITxjs Bllodca, we pretaoie, to the connexion bi'twcen 
alchemy and phil^phy, which was fiwnnerly so cbise that 
the two were sddoin found apart. |i Get hold of, obtmn 
il They gre grouped togcftlier m the illubtralive engiaving, 
p. 135. 
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tinct from each other ; not only aa examples of the 
respective classes to which they Ijelong, but ai real 
f>ersoiiages, having their respective inaivtdnal cha- 
racteristics. The same lofty feelings anti principled 
actuate both^ assumitig m the one instance a deepTy 
religious cast, and in the other an equally jioWeiiTql 
moral and phiJosn ‘hieal tone : both are leilmeri 
men ; both poor, . t both willing to reniain so ; 
whilst the one can enjoy the sociefy of his books, 
and the other advance the sjurituai prosperity of 
Ills dock. Their <liffereiiccs an* no lew noticeable 
and instnictivu. The entire heart and mind of 
him who, apart from the sacred writings, prt^uts 
the most perfect specimen of a Christian pastor 
that we possess, or tliat the imaginatton fif man can 
conceive, is occupied by tlie care of his flock ; the 
clerk's morality and philosophy by no means pro- 
duce an equal abnegation of seif — ^ 

** Oi' 6(thly took /fc inostc <arc and heed 

the first lives wholly for others ; tJie second, infe- 
rior only to him, fi|>eiids no inconsiderable portion 
of his time and energies on himself. Yet even in 
so doing, liow utteidy divested is he of any senti- 
ment of a selfish kind ! Though tlie ** podre par- 
^ou*s ” pbiloNO}ihy may be the nobler, yet still how^ 
noble is the clerk’s I Aware of the liigh capatdties 
God has implanted in him, he thinks it but his 
duty, as it w his pleasure, to develop thtjw to’ the 
utmost ; and at the same time both these influences 
impel him to impart to his ftsllow^^men whatever of 
value his studies have bequeathed to him. Gladly 
w ould he dearti,’’ says Chaucer, in the ex^disite 
concluding Hue of the description^ ^‘and gladly 
teach/* ' < ' ' " 
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' This noblest of aeholars was not alone in his love 
of learning for its own sake ; or in Ills delemiina* 
tion to gratify his love at any worldly coHt. TJiere 
must have lieen many sueli scholars, when c(]ucation 
was in the hands of such teackorK, as the Ih ctor and 
Mastei's of the Faculty of Arts in the iiujvt (iis(iti- 
gnished of European iiriivcrsitie*^, Paris; who, in 
1 36ii, pcUtioned for the postpom^ment ol i hi' luvu ing 
of a CJise in wlnoli they were inteipstiMl, on tlic 
ground of the dillieulty thej experienced to tinil 
money to pay the procurators and luKocfiti^s whom 
it was necessary to employ— they m.7/oap m it 

wa^ io p(MSi!6s 710 wealth, I'liat ii ‘^inii’ar spirit pre- 
vailed in the Fngllsh universities at the muuc time, 
ChaucePs character of tlie Clerk of Ox fold may 
almost be cousideietl to prove. 

TI^^ic are two pas>agos of a \ vv\ o\trav»nlinaty 
kind in relation to the paisoii and tl»e tlmk, by 
Wai ton, which show but too clearly, how liltlo the 
liistoriaii of poetry could syiupathiS'C with the 
^^ighest cla.ss of poetical criiiUous. lb* .says of 
, <!.’haucer’s description of llie first, tliat he siiow.s in 
it his good sense and gcKid heiut;* and there 
cuds his commendation ; whilst of the ‘‘ttontl, in 
Reference to these noble lines — 

Not a word spake he more than wn^ need ; 

And that was jjaid in form ami revcr<‘mc‘, 

And short and fjuick, and full of lu^di ntence/' — 

he writes, The clerk’s unwearied attention to 
logic had tinctured his conversation with much 
peilauttc formality, and taught him to speak on 
all subjects in a precise and sententious style.’' Is 
not tins a fair spedmen of what »S\vift calls the 
art of sinking " in jioetry ? How <JifferentIy 
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Godwin lieis read the lines, m^y lie inferred from 
the fact tliat he addnees them ns one of the proofs 
of a very uiterestinj? theory , namely, tlnit Clian* 
ecr, in the person of the Clerk, dcs<*ribed lii^ own 
mental charac'tt^ristica.. W<.' need hardly say that 
Go(hMij. in applyi’ the^'C linoh to the poet, did 
not intend to call .lim a formal jK'dant. Tlie 
tluory to \\hich ha\e alluded, is too iule- 

HMtnitr to be passed over witliout examination. 
Chauceiyiis we have before statetl, is himself one 
of the pil'^riiris who art* journeying towardij Can- 
teibun. As lie de&oribes all his companions — 
flitir persons, habits mind^ — he could scarcely 
avoid, without afloctalioii, some allusions to hiin- 
s(‘Jf Most happily he i^ets over the ditiiculty. 
Aft(T the Pri^ires^ has told her tale, the Host looks 
about hull to s(v<» \>lio shall tell the next, vvh^ Ins 
eve fills f*n ( iiaueei, whom he tlius addrf.sses: — 

“ What ni.m ait tliou quoil he , 

'\ hon ionkCvSi thou wouldest find a haie, 
i'oi* ever ujKfn the gruuiid I '‘ce thee stare. 

App. uaehe near. an<i look up uieriily 

Now, ‘ware vim, sirs, ami let tins imn have plate, 

11(* in the want is «hapcn as well as I : 

Tins were popjH't in <u) aniicto embrace 
Fur ony wuiiuiu, small, and fair of fate. 

He H’emutii elvish by his eoimtenance, 

F(4’ unto no wmht doth lie dalliance/' 

• 

Tlie poet, however, has here described his per- 
>onal features only ; but in the Clerk 4>f Oxfoitl, 
we believe, and that belief is sanctiom*d by Go<l- 
wiids high authority, he ha^i revealed to us a most 
interesting glimpse of hk literary habits and 
as well as of a very important ^ment in his history, of 
which we should otherwise have been ignorant. 
The lov e of *' Aristotle and his^philosonliv could 
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DOT poK.sjbl} a])p]y more forcibly to the Clerk, thaw 
ue know it did to Chaucer , and of tlie latter’s 
love of rt‘ading’, and his propensity to enjoy IJiat 
M)lact‘ in bed in Jii< sleepless hours, when the books 
at “ liiN bed’s head”inuat ha\e been found very 
conveni<‘nt, lie has himself express]} and repeatetlly 
ittformcHl ns. "But tlie mo-^t striking proof of the 
connection is, tlmt Chancer, As no hH^e jn»t 
has ]jnl into the Clerk’s month a rwonl of one of rim 
most intoreslinq events of his (the poetV) life. T 
wdl tell yon a tale/’ ''Oys the Clerk to in^ fellow- 
pilgrmi', 

— timt I ^ 

Leain^i af P.idua oi n wortfiv c!eik. 

* w * * + 

Framis Potrarch. the laureate jif>ete. ’ 

The lak* referred to, is tin wonderfully pathetic' 
stor^of * firisilde,* which Petrarch tianslated from 
the • l)<‘caineron ’ of Boccaccio. 

N<#w we kncAv that in ld73 Chancer Ha.*c sent 
c^n a mission to Oenoa. and that it was about — 
and probably a little before — tlie ®ianu* time, tliat 
I'ctrarcli made' the tmn-lation ; facts that, taken in 
eommetion witli tlie text, seem to us toh-rably 
concluMve ns to the truth of the incident. A*' a 
s(iri further proof tliat the Clerk states a faet of 
the poet’s bio|?raphy, Godwin remarks, Why 
did Chaucer choose to confess his obligation to 
Petrarch ratlicr than to BcKcaecio. from whose 
volume Petrarcli confessedly translali'd it (and 
with whicii Chaucer vira.s ficimiliarly acdtiaiuKtl j ? 
For this very natural reason — because he was ea^*r 
to commemorate liis interview with this venerable 
patriarch of Italian letters, and to record the plea> 
sure he had reaped IVom his society. Chaucer 
could not do this more effectually than by men- 
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tjoniny^ l*is liaving l»oar*l fioni tlic lipb nl’ retrarcli, 
fi tale \>iiich had heon previously drawn np and 
(11 1 i\ (Ted to die pnldie l*y anotlier/' 

Sir IFarris Kieolas (in new ‘ Life^ of the )wt) 
eonsiders thn reiwnnn^ iloiibtful. on the fciound 
that it is jKit '// that CJhaiieer was ai'quainted 
with the oii^irml ' jliiiii of lloceaccio ; that there 
7//r/// have laeii a ooinmon Latin o]ij>inal of the 
tales to whirh Ih'ceaccio, well as (Hiaiuer, was 
iiidibted; ami lastlj, that it may be infi'^rred 
, Clhaiieer urs not aeipiainled uith the Italian Ian- 
^iva«:e, he ha^ not introduced any Italian 

4|Uotutioiis into his Moihs. uliieli at the same time 
iujound io laitiu and Fiench words and phra«>cs. 
Surely, ties i-^ (juestumin'^ foi cpiestioniiig’s cube : 
the fiisf two ob)i‘etious ai(‘ mete hiisnpnorted fios- 
sibilities ranged against eslalilehed faets j and an 
to the Inst, sima^ l^atin and Fieneii had been for cen- 
tuiicsimich more familiar to all rcadif'^and wrTtTs 
in Knglamh than their o^\n mother-tong no (tlic 
Fieiieli had imltH'd Imeome a part of 1 lie mother- 
tongue). there was peifeet propiitty in intruduemg 
tin* words and phrases fiom Ixitli if he so desiffnl, 
whilst he would not have been even uilderstoqd in 
s’unlar introdiw'flon'^ from Italian. We should 
roiisulor, r^sn, the cireanisfanee that (JhaueeT w'ns 
sent t>u rrp({{ff d missions to Italy, as in itself a kind 
of eMdenee that he did understand the language in 
question ; though it seems Sir Harris Nicolas re- 
je(ds sueli concliiflions, heeattse there are instances 
of ambaissadors who were siitiilnrly ignorant. But 
were tlies(* the real men of business of tht? embassy, 
and were they sent again and again? It is ilo 
light consideration, in reviewing this and still 
weightier matter^ cSj the pw^t’s historj', to perceive 
that, whilst the moi*e ornamental personages, the 
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lords, <fcc., of some nhio of the einb^isMos 
ili‘»patohed to the Contineot within the space of 
a few jeari?, were ooii^tiuitJy rluiiiged ; therein one 
man ii< constantly conwectetl M-itli the whole nine 
— no doubt the real diplomatic Iribomer -luid that 
one Chaucer. From l\itrarch*> then, we 
are quite prepaied to believe, with Codwin and 
the tojit of the ‘ Canterbury 1 ah*s,’ did tlio poet 
hear the mat velloiis storj ; and as his biojiriapher 
observes, the magic of a tale, pci haps tlie incKst 
imth(*tl<* that lininati fancy ever com*ei\(Ml, heard 
under the .sacunl roof of him in whom tlie genius 
of inodcrii poetry seemed tr» b(‘ ctmeiMitraled, nm^-t 
have been altogether a Mirpn‘'e, a feast, a compli- 
cation of sentinumt and pleasure, such ius it has 
fallen to the lot of few mentals to paitake. AVe 
nwy coiielude this jiart of our subject by relating 
an anee<Iote illustrative of the effect of th<‘ tale on 
one of its readers. About the same time that 
Petrarch read it to Chaucci, he .show<'d u to one 
of his Italian fiiend>, u eiti/cn of Taihia. The 
latter attcmptc*^! to read it aloud, hut lie had no 
sooner got into the incidents of tlie stoiy than he 
HiUj obliged to desist ; h;s voire was choked by hU 
^miotion.s. lie repeated the trial, but was fpnte 
unable fo proijced. 

Jji tile Sutherland Manuscript, tJie Clerk’s siir- 
Coat, or ov crest courtepy,” with the hiiod, is of 
a dirty violet colour ; his stockings, and thesiiddle 
and lii'idle on his “ lean,*’ miserable-looking hoi^^e, 
are of scarlet. He holds a book in hi** right hand, 
which is strclcheil out, a.s if he were dcscan'iing 
on its contents. Under his left arm he carries 
Ollier books bound in red aud^Iuc. The paintt^r 
l^as not overlook eil the ••holIoW ” face of the poor 
but higb-niindcd Clerk, 
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SEC'J >N V. 

UOMLnTlC LIl L— 'AOHU’ULTURE. 

If, lu refoieiico to the j^erioii of Cliaucer, wo e\- 
cliuie the higher ansloeiacy of Eugluiid generally, 
whose (K'cujmtions appear to liave btKjn, govern- 
mejif, war, and intnguu — and the inhabitaiiLs of tlie 
toun.s, who by the cultivation of trade, lom- 
lueix'e, and the arts handiciaft and mental — Uu‘ 
lemainder, forming the great bulk of the agiieul- 
tural ixn»ulatioii, may bo dnidM into four cdasw^ 
the laj’go landed j)roprietori», who liMnJ upon and 
lookorl after tlieir estates; the smaller pro[irietoi^ or 
froomeii, who generally possessed little patrimonies 
of their own, or otherwise i*euttd farms frQiu others , 
the Mlleins-regtirdant, or >erfs, who Ixjlonged to 
the hull, but under such circumstances that, m 
Chaucer’s time, they were fast rising to tlie (vosition 
that would cause the soil to belong to them {ovr 
original copyholders); and lastly, the vij^eius in 
groins, or perhonal uluses, who, — joining in the move- 
lueni of the former villein class, and often becom- 
ing villeins-regardaut as a transition stage towards 
the grand goal, that of selling their labour to 
whom and whertwer tliey pleased, — were rapidly 
losing their disttm.*tiye character of absolute ^larc.s, 
and making tlieir rights known to those \vIk», till 
now , seem not to ^ve dimrneii they tw er had any. 
The Wat Tyler iffeun'oction in 13S1 wa^. but a 
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|>lia>c of this movenieut on tho pint of the unen- 
^ranchl^»etl slaves, and one ^luch musthaAe led to 
deep and solemn reflection in Cliaucer’s mind, \\ ho 
had a pcrsoiml as well as a public interest in the mat- 
ter; since IiM patron and brother-in-lau , tlte j^rcsit 
John of Gaunt, was one of the nobles marked out by 
tiie po[mlace for tlieir esi)ocial vengeance, and hose 
jialace of the Savoy wixs destroyed in eonMMjiience. 
That insurrection put do vii ; ami King ihcliard 

IIm fiiitlile'-s to all liis promises, told the people mIio 
had shartxl in. or who would have benetited l>y it, 
that a.s rustics they had been and were, so in bond- 
age they should remain ; and both be and his pai- 
liament stiwe by severe laws to accomplish what he 
had announced. But a mu^htier fiat than that of 
King, Lords, and Commons, Imd gone forth ; and tin* 
movement pi'ogres^ed irrc si<*tibly. Before Chancer 
died, ho must ha\c'seen that his poor countrymen 
were in oflect already free; and sure we are, that //c 
must ha\e lejoiced in their elovation, who knew so 
well w hat high intellect and lofty virtues were to be 
found among the poor — w itness the poore Parson, 
and the thread bare- coated Clerk, of whom we lia^c 
spoken ; witness the humble Ploughman, of whom 
we have yet to speak. 

Of the four agricultural classes wcha\e namc<J, 
Chaucer furnishes us with a comjirehensive group 
of examples. The wealthy lamllords and their 
agents are illustrated in the Franklin, and the ltee\e 
or 5ste>vard ; the freemen, in the Miller and the 
Yeoman (before described) ; and theunemancipatcsl, 
Of transition classes, in the Ploughman, wdio ap|/ear'» 
to Indong, or to Irnve belonged, to the hr^u but to 
have nsei), till there is little visible ditibrcfuce be- 
ttveen hi& position and that (jf the “ gentlemen ” of 
“ frce-borc blood."' 
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TflG FKAKKLIN. 

The iiaiuo of tli^ class to which .||bis luxurious 
respectable oM jj^ntlenian, this iSjUcunis* oweii 
son,” beluripfs, is clcriveU from the word franks 
frc*tv, that is to say, he FrarikHn was one wlio 
held his Linds inimwlMJely from the kinj^, 
homage, but free from all feudal siirvices or }»ay- 
ineritN. And a person of eonsi4erable dig^nty awl 
irnportawr lie must ha\e been at and prior to the 
jieriod of Chaucer. Jn the ‘ Afetrical Chronicle ’ of 
Kobeit de Ibniie (tliirteenth century), he is placed 
in very high eompanionsliip inde<d : that learned 
monk writes, there 

“ Was mad an otluT statute, lliai non crle, ne Iwroiiti, 
j No oiluT loid stoute, uo ftuimkelyn of touu, 

Till holy kirL halL' gyue tenement, lenk no lond,^* ^<c. 

We need not, therefore, be surprises! to find Chan- 
teerV Fianklin filliiig flie distiuguishcil oHices of 
sh<>ritl and knight of the shire j still levs to fine! 
tliat lie can ntUml to keep what, in modern jKir- 
lance, might almost be called open house.” The 
dress of ilie Franklin, according to tlie Duke of 
Suthcrlaiiirs iminiiscript, ^\as a surcoat of red lined 
with blue, with bare or stripces of fringe or lace 
over it. lie wore a small blw* hat turned up, and 
black luiots. For the rest, let Chaucer himself 
speak : 

White wjis his heard as is the duiesr 
Ot his eomplexion he was smigume ; 

Wei! lo\M he by the morrow u sf»p in wine. 

To Ineii in deUghi was o\cr Ins wone,* 

For lie was Epicures' owen mui ; 

* Custom. 
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That ht‘M opinion that jilain 
\\ as >cnly ieHrity 

A Iinu'.o holder, nud that a preat 'vas l e , 

Saint ho wtis hi liiit efnint^'} . 

Ills lirofit, hi'^ ale, \%aB nl\iay after one , 

A ImiUOi en\iiK*il * timn was xn> win re none 
WitliouUn Ijak'd meat «e\er wu'* In^ lionse, 
tii'h .''Till mill that w) plenti on 
It snowed, in his liou'><', ol meat and dunk. 

Of idle daintier tfuit men <otild of tlioik. 

After the smelry s<'as<mv of tin* ^eai 
So elmn^ed he ln>* meat and lu" 

Full naniy a fid parfiidge had ht* in mt‘w , 

And mmu a bieani, and manv a lua* f in ^lea. 

Woo vva> li;i> took, fait d hi« '<anee wei(’ 

Voiimanl jiiid sharji. and i<atl\ all 1 ih ^*\n\ 

Ills table ilonnanl X l‘''‘ l^all alw.i} , 

Stood leady eo\erM .dl the lontre du\ 

At sess-sioiis tlieui wa^ he leid and siro , 

Full oft('n time lie wa^ knitrhf o*' tie* slme. 

An aneii«'c,§ and a tii|Kn*ie,|| all of silk, 
llunsrat hi'i jiiidle, v hue as im»n*ow nnlls, f 

A fehi niriKid lie beui, and a eonnlour : 

Wtus no wheie s-uth a woril)^ \a\aj*<;nr. * 

"WnrtoTi «ay5 the FninklinN impationee if lii> 
iianow were not snffudently poio-narit, and CAory 
article of jii« dinner in dne form and rtwlinos'., is 
touched uilU the hand of Pope or Poileau ^^v 
approlicnd the time is coming, win ii it is Pope or 
«IloiIeaii who will be lionourcfl, by its being slid, if 
with tiiith it can bo, that they touch stxtire with 
the hand of Clrttucer. 

Saint Julian, to whom the poet hai> likened the 


^ That is to say; a man hashipr a licttcr store of u iue. 

t Pike t Never moved, fixeil. 

§ A kind of knife or dagger, generallj worn at the waist 
in Chaucer*s time. ii Purse. 

K 3 
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Frank liu, a saint who enjoyed particular repu- 

tation as an adinirable caterer for ids votaries in 
the matters pf ^od livings good lodgings, and^ in 
snort, good things of alt kinds. In some of the 
old legends, Simon, the leper, at who>e house our 
Saviour lo<lged in ^thany, is calletl ** Julian the 
good herberow.” In the ‘ Legend of Saint Julian,’ 
a manuscript of the sixteenth century, in tlie Bod- 
leian Library, occur the following as the conclud- 
ing lines : — 

Ttu'ictore yet to this <itty thej' that o\ei land \^(*ud, 
They biddelh Saint Julian anon that good lieiU'rw iu' 
th<^n »ond^ 

And Saint Julian n Pator-no^ter oft fayoth uUm, 

For his fatheib *<0111, and hi-' mother^, that he them 
bring thereto.” 

Tiavcllors, and ibdr lodgings, iuiletni, appear to 
have enjoyed the saint’s especial protection, 

Ila^ e formed the principal objects of his care ; fi$r 
m the tale of Beiy'n he is invokiM] to revenge a 
(ra\€ller who h«wl been treacherously used at the 
place where lie had been staying. 

The last two lines of Chaucer’s description liAve 
caused his coinmentators much porjilexity. Coau- 
tour has been suppo.sed to mean coronei , and War- 
ton, in his ‘Hihtory of Poetry,’ adoi>ts Uiat read- 
ing, and illustrates it Ity reniarkmg that it w'Oi) an 
oHicc “anciently executed by^mtlcancn of <hc 
greatest respect anil propeirty/ Chaucer MSS. 
all read oontour or comfiouTj and this last reading 
a^iears to mi to explain it* meaning. Compteur 
U the French for an eci^oimtant or reckoner. 
BolX'ltl of Gtbixeester, speaking of tlie summoning 
of a fmndred court by the constable of Gloucester 
castle, says. 
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He thiB humVml nnd folk and honour, 
And Adam ort\nlemc w*»» hit chief wntour/’ 

CluiuctM-’s Franklin nas prol>ably, like Adam of 
Ardenie, the “chief (‘ontoiir’* or sttnvard of (lie 
liiinduHl to whi(di lie l>«’'ong<3d, and oftioiateil on all 
>utli j?rettt public occa '>d«. The meaning of the 
wonl va^asou^ is also a nutter of doubt. Tyrr- 
Avliilt cniihidtM-s it to iiiean the entire elu«s of mid* 
dlirijj; JandlortU, among whom there \mi> “nowhere 
i^nch a wortliy” man as our Franklin. 

Gliincing for a moment at the rcsidenees of sneli 
men as the Franklin, at their domcnfie economy, and 
at their agricultural ojierations, \> may obscn e that 
the iimnoj -house of Chaucers tune was generally 
moated, had, according to its si/.e, one or t\N o court- 
\ arils, with gardens, tish-ponds, pigcon-lionses, Ac. 
Then theie w«is the rabbi i-wurrcn, furnishing at 
once food und fui, and the woodland to sujiply the 
hearth with fuel. Of the land in the immediate 
\ieiiiity, tlio best was of course reserved for the* 
lords own use, both pa.sturc and amble , which was 
cultivated by his own personal Kcr\auts, the lo\^’er 
clasfc. of \illeins. The remainder wa*^ allotted out 
to the higher class of Mlleiiis ; who rendercMl vaiious 
seniocs lu return, as by assi^ting in tlie lord’s 
agricultuial operations, or following him to the 
camp when war tlircatened; nr who luid him siill 
niori' directly. In supplies for ins table, or even by 
money. The produce of a manor was generally 
i'xi>ended on tlie manor ; when very abuudant^ some 
was exchanged w'ith neighbouring lords. The per- 
sons engagcii on such estates iiiider the lord, ajijiear 
to have been — the Reeve or steward, who guaided 
all the nianorial privileges, kept the principal ac- 
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counts both of the mauor-ltouse aud ttie farm, atid 
Kujx rintended the tUmiojitifS * tht* bfllitP, wJk) had the 
management of all that related to., the euhiva- 
t ion of the land ; the head luirvt>st- man, generally 
c^leOted by the tenaillry, who ate at the lord’s table, 
and had a hor«je in the lord's stable ; tlie [)*ongh- 
driNer, who slept in the same bnihlmg wjth the 
rattle; to whom lastly maybe aihled a host of 
^hoplicnls, plonglnnen, swinelu'ids, earf<Ts, c^ic., 
’down to (lie lowest of all ilie*or«linary lnbr)urers. 
And o\er the«e the IohI, w htni he wa'^ such a one 
au Chai.eer's Franklin, exercise^l w liat may be nailed 
a kind of utTeetionate (h^spotisiii. ISlo one upon 
his estate who wa'^in health, w'anted employ and 
ample maintenanee ; none who wue ill, lailwl to 
receive attentionv and nn'dieine, ami generous anil 
suitable food from his lady or other rnomb<»ni of his 
fiuiih. It w.js neoe‘*s.»ry this s\ stein should be 
changed, but vw* aie now finding by painful e\-. 
perlcnce that it wa^ not necesMiry that or// should 
be swept away ; not ai least 111) some wpiivalent 
had been found for the bc^tter i)ait. Jn llie niilE* 
teenth century, alas! these e(|uivulems have y<‘t to 
be discovered. 

TJit: MiJXKn VNO Tin: nti vi:. 

Sc’AncELY had the good Knigbt told his m)ble.>tory 
of * Palainow and Arcite,^ and the Host exproased 
his delight at the manner in wJiicli his ^(*helnc had 
been practicsilly caniefl out, before 

The Miller, that hr dnnknig was all | ale, 
ho thtit nnedu'S Mj>»ni hi-> hoj-e, Im* fiu, ’ 


L ueasily. 
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bogari to «»\\ ear rudely that he too could tell a tale, 
in let urn for tHi Knight’s. The Host, not a little 
indignant at Jthis insubordinate conduct, but like i\ 
man whom cxperieuce in ^uch raatterw has Uiight 
wisilom, prontly endear onnH to keep him within (lue 
bounds*, and to peisua him to tell hn> tale at the 
propiT time. But ti Milker li olKlurate, so tie 
Host testily cries ou ^ — 

“ Tell on a tlo\il wav, 

1'lion lut a lo#l , thy wit u oveicome /* 

and tlic IMiller begins. We sliall have ocvxumn 
agnm to letiirn to this story; in th<* uicau time, 
here is Clumcer's portrait of tlie relciter:~ 

“ The .Miller was a stout tail tor the nones , 

Full hiL, he was of biawn, and eke ol hones . 

That |»!ovM well, foi ovei all thne ho laim ,* 

At wnstlinir he would Imjut uwiu the ram 
He w.js slion shouIderM, bruud,"lt thuke ;rnane,t 
'I'hoH‘ n'lH no dvKJr that hen’nuld heave otl Kn, 

Or htoak H, at u numinar, with his head 
^ Hi« beaixi as an\ or fa.v{, was red, 

Autl ther#>to bnuul, iw though it were a hpade 
the (Op i nuht id Ins at>i»c he lud 
A w,ut and there nu sU*od a tidt ot'ludlc', 
lUvl as the bristles fit’ a s<»ue!, eai' 

Ills nti-'t-thirb's^ blaeke were, and wide ; 

A swoid and l)n< kUt l>are he bv his aifle 


* Or. in oditr words, was the talh^at, aS wvU as biggesf of 
th^ pUgfhns 

f A g^ane is a hartl knot in a tree; (c seenis to 
dluhtraw tlte roondi rough, and xnuE*cular character jqS tile 
MiUo. s body. 

J \ SaKoa trowl. iiig the top cif 

^ old forta of the woixl nostnls ^ 
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Ills tn<;iith *l'^ wnic was ti-. rum.u'v*, 

Jit* UiN a*j,m}rlpr*, uiitl u jrtiHmxh i*., 

And that most of -^m. and hatlotru**. 

\\ nil could lie stcttlnn rctrn, and toflcn tlii cr t 
\nd yet h(! had a thmnh ol I'^old, panic 
A wlntt* coat and a hlu»' Inwd wnai.ul he, 

,.\ hatrtrqa,>o Nvcil < Id he blow and su'in, 

• Ami Ihejcwitlial In > it)U^djt us out id h-wn, ' 

'Fhe w red'll 111 L»-miitc‘bos^ hero tilludoJ to, and tin* 
]>ri/o uc'iieiully a%\arded to tin* coiMincnn, aj'* 
}»cnuiii(' <dd haiti I1»ih ciiMloin . About a h- 
and sixty veais beroroi lit* period oi tin* ei ’n.*- imo * 

of the Cauterbnry "lales,* wt* foitl re((i,i;e! ?' 
particulars of *ui(‘s id tins kind In id at V\ e^^ \i .< 
>ler. w hiv !i \v('i(' allmnied l>\ Jioi,^ (*on*v‘qnf*’ 

Stow, in 1 Is \Sio»ev ol . rion, s;i\ .. * 1 n .vd 
that ill th * \o-ii Ili‘J anil !l*« t>’ ' </1 Kniii lloiuv 
111., OJJ '••t.dinns’s de’v.tli’ ri Le'ii’on 

kejit < anil's d' d< I •» ec ..mi c i. mi.i* to tin 

hospital of 'latfi'k), at S» (.d, i i t’ao 1 e hU 
W 1|0U‘ tlo*\ UOf the n, I .ei ' of t < ' ' men | ji th '• s( b 
mils 'I Ik* bailii't ot W < stinnor n do uirn^ t*» t ' 
re^eri'j^cd, pioel.inned a *;tU}'e m bo at \\ ( ^tinnwfer 
upon Laiimia*'; da\ , w lien'unto < In* citi/cii< rejmin d " 
AVhen ih^y bad pia-vod .inbile, ti;c bailiH' all) rbe 
men of file Mdiuriis, atnn'tl, treaebennisly fell U[n>*i 
the uu’sU'speetin^ ('!fi/»*!»s, and droM* tbem into the 
eity ; and a fonuidabie not « nsinMl, in w hi<'h niativ 
hous^t's were pulled he riut^leadei’s in the 

riot w'ore hnriired, 

^ The Midler, it apiioats, a “ ^(diardei'i,*’ nri 
ap))e)Iatio}i derived, aeeouhnvi to 'Fyn w hitf , from a 
jovial seet, \vho boi rowed ii f*'oui Golias, the real 

* Babbler, 

+ That IS to say, clicat in his reckoning, by taking toll 
tlujijc over. 
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(»j iinme of a witty writer of tJie latter part 

<ji tlie twelftli eentiirj" (lie piihlisht^l several pieces 

l>uileM|ue Lutiji ihvme) ; but the oiigiiial souicc 

of »be Knolisli wokI veems to be the French ^o/r//A, 

. winch IS su}>j)oitwl by a very pertinent 

; III Fn'iv Vision — • 

‘ 7 ‘h< M v‘ j''\< (1 liMii a Chill a thitlon ol‘ uorcF 

# 

nil leaped to tli(‘ allusion in (he text to rfio 
•* tlonob of to)l(l ” Mr 'Jyrrwliitt says’, if it rcf*‘rs, 

' ti*- T- ino‘-f to tlie old pinvcrb, ‘ Fvery 

hoiK -1 njillcr lias a thumb of the 

I , \ nicMM that on. Miller, notw if listandino his 

‘ was .jM liooc i ii'illd. Tli'it 1,' IxilH'sf as 

{’ hiifliicu.” to oui •'< tvi ;t .'opo 1 1 n-Mch more 
;U iluit ll lino i*on,i 'll, I n <h nnii'cth- 

, r*'!} affi'i flu i»f In* tm fi‘ 

\n<l 1 I . 1 I .'O a ihii'iih ( I .<>1 h nani' , 

n- itlicr vi hi' >1 wit III «<••<..• d af I he ?\l j I h*r*-^ ou n 
' ti iisjon ' t<i ' < ‘OcM \ 1.“! 1*1 |n » li'ii'- ICO'' of hiiM 

<thi('ij ot ll'" wloi.* <:( wiaJIv , Imt udcis 

uniplv lo )•.- s? iILa^ !"* * nlllc need ihiie 

n,aN loj In^ till'll- AJi > auc'i sa\ 
i no', n dial .4)! ilu* icn* c and i.r ^ of <i miller are 
o'ov I'ltd '^o lo r(unl«i‘i' .’)(C n u lot ci\ of liis null that 
iJie inesil piocr^inl s|i,,idd Ik* i.^ lltc nio'-t \alnable 
jptioo ti.af ti.c fipiiation of ttnndinp: will jier- 
luit will'll pirfoJin d inidri tia O'i'-l a,h anl.iji’cous 

< 1 1 cunn tani'C'*. it‘ piotit oj hi- Ios>, <*> i-n liis for- 
tuiu 01 Ins uini. d» pi i j'on the e\ai 1 .idjnsfnient 
of all tho wuinns paits of ilu ma'lnnuy in *>perat- 
tiow. d Mc midcr‘ c.ij i- 4 onsfaiillY Uncf led to the 
notoniado h\ ilio 1 unnniLi done, in i!> circidar cmirse 
over tl*e hed-htonc ; (!i* exact pared lei isiii of (heir 
two snrlace> indicated 1 ‘v apaiticuKvr sound, lieiug 
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a matter of the first eonseqipeoe} and his head in 
eonstanUy ijdaeedieAde^ tespesertain 

by actual ooataet the chameter aifkd qualities of the 
meal |iiK>dNaeed* lliethamb^by apelticol^ 
meutf spreads the snni^ over the the 

thumb is the gauge -f the value of the piyduee ; 
and hence have *the savings of * Wprth a 

miller’s thumb/ and ^An hoSest miller hath a 
golden thumb/ in reference to the amount of tlie 
profit that is the raurard of hisskUL Sy this inces- 
sant action of the milW’s thumb, a peculiarity in ks 
form is produced, which is said to resembleexacily 
tlie shape of the head of the fish cotistantly fimnd in 
the milUstream, and has obtained for it the name of 
the miller’s thumb, w^hich occurs in the comedy 
of ‘ Wit at sm^eral Weapons/ by Beaumont anil 
Fletcher, Act v., scene 1 ; and in MerrettV 
* Pinax.’ Although (he improved machinery of' 
the present time has diminLsbed the necessity for 
the miller’s skill in the mechanical d^iaftmetit, iht* 
thumb is still constantly resorted to as the best te^t 
Ibr the quality of flour. — British Futkes. 

The ^de-Iike beard continued till a ocpnpara* 
tivdy recent period to be worn among oi» beard- 
lo\ing ancestors. 

Such is the Miller, wlm now interferes to^tell hi> 
tale out of due coarse ; and having obtained|»ermis- 
slon, precisely because it was useless to refine it, he 
begitn* Now harkeneth" all mi some 

1 make e proteststiotin / 

’Him I am dnnik, I know it by my spua; 

And fimredwe tf that I mbpcdk dr shy/ 

Write it the ale of SotWiw^ 

^ With^hb veiy prtifien* watriJng Im 
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BofClt of ft mpfsatitst^dipA of bit wife/' kc, 

w^en M la Umself iftfempted by the Beeve ; and 
a rftiuw^ whieli the <f escr^on In l9)e prologue 
will mak^ apparent : — 

The Haev^ was a slender chbloric iam i 
" tlis board wasabav'd as nigh as ever be can , 

‘‘His hair was t>y his cares roond ysboni ; 

Hte top was doeki^ ^e a pneat beforn. 

Ftdl longe wm bis leggoa, and fell lean. 

YUke a andf, dierc was no calf >seefi. 

WoU could be keep n gamer and w^iu. 

There was uo auditor could on him wui. ^ 

Weil wist lie by the drought, and the nuDf 
Tlie yielding or his sof^ and of his grain. 

HU lordes sheep, his neat*, and his dair/, 

HU swine, his horse, hU store, and hU poultry, 
Were wfcwdly in this Eeev^'s governing , 

And by hts covenant gdve he rodkonuig, 
finite ant his lord was twenty year of age ; 

Th^ could no man bring him m arrearage 
There n'as beoliff, ne herof, nc other hmot, 

That he nc knew his sleight, and his coving . 

They were a-drcad| of him, as of tlie death. 

HU wonning^ was full fair upon a heath, 

' With gmewe trees yshadowca was bb place. 

He cowe better than his lord purchase. 

Fall rich be was vstorM pnvily ; 

HU lord well could he ploascn subtUly, 

To give, and lean** mm of hb owen^ood. 

And have a diank, and get a coat panhood. 
la'^yonth he learned had a good iiibtere,tt 
He was a woEi good Wright, a cwrp€ni€r. 

. •'Ifefttefttde* t Herdsman. t Hind. 

% HU Secret contrivaimi or tricks. D Afraid, 

t DweSBiig. 

** Indiii^orbeitdmftttpids(;dkeEeeve's)oimg^ or 
pcLtpa/woL, . * ttwystery or trade. 
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Thif Jleev« m uptttf geocTiS!^ 

That wni all pon&taet griy, iki»dlii||^ Scot. 

A long finreont of |ierio| npan hfi hm ^ 

And by hi^ side he bare o rtis^ blade. 

Of Norfolk woi thii of which 1 tell, 

Beside a town, melk e 

Tucked ho WAS, Its is A about, 

And ever he rode tlie hindcrest of the roht,** 

The Millar’s renuirk, however, soon bxihqis him 
forward. The cautious, calculating, ‘reserved 
Reeve, stung lay the anticipated ridicule of the doss 
to which lie^tad once belonged, forgets alike his 
reserve,^ his sebemes, and his caution, and amidst 
the ilhsuppressed mirth of the pilgrims, calls out, — 

StinI thy clapijo. 

Lot lie thy VcwM dninkon Wiotiy.” &c. ^ 

But lie has a man lo deal wdth, whom iioUiIng 
can mo%'C from his purpose, and who is still less 
likely to stint*' when he sees so much A&ttur ftir 
malicious euiuyoient before him» The taje he toils 
is one of Chaucer’s richest and broadest jt and J^he 
lough at its conclusion is laud and loi^, ISie 
^eare alone looks gloomy 

** A Hide ire is in his hcart'yleft. 

But says he, — ^ 

' - ** Full well cendd I him Uuit, 

With blearing of a proude miller^ eye, 

If that me to sjicak of dbaldry. 
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liut I am old ; mo list not for ogc , 

CrfMs tsilie i» lekty Mwt know fbiHge^i 
tofi ^tam ^ilnd^do 
Mine «l*o motilide^ m loitio h^trs.** 

In a idmiltur attain he ccmtiiujiea ibraoma time to 
pour forth hia nAeadona, (erne \&ty fine line y>e 
must not pass uanMiced, — 

•* We hop alijiri^i,^hile that the uorld will 

till the Host^ who has a mortal dislike of sermoii'* 

mg/* citdls put,^ — 

^ What atmmnkfb all this mt ? 

e # e « 

Say forth thy ta^o» wid tarry not the tiiiie. 
jL«> I l)e|)^orotk and It Is hui way prime ; 
l>ol Green^mc^, there many a ^rew is in , 
it vtcre all time tliy tal^ to begin/* 

Tbne odmonisbeil, the Roc \e coinmonces a stor^^ 
whHt eeitflinly does not spare, by reflection, tlie 
Miller, orihil to requite him In lits own coin. 

Ih the Sutherland manusnript, “the Reev<f^ 
presents us with an admirable portraiture of Chau« 
epr^s tnlj^lnu jie is oJklontly as cliol^Ho as ho h 
tW. He is represented closely sha\cd, his itair 
rounded about the ears like the ** crop-ears’^ of a 
later fime, and docked at the top ttke a priest. 

* Fodder Mu« a geaekl name air taeat g^ren cattf e 
in wiu^, and of eAuky with food spplled to uumaod besM 
dom And so die sense H meet is 

fiaiagew dMl^s#|&eat ti stiSh herd and old piWmhm as ip 
uiari^ibiSllobM T^jteufaAnifaad- 

t Tbespe!UaglMilsaamp(ifai^ of Am 

arigm of aiins deepo*^. 
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He wears a blue gamanti scarlet koodj and scarlet 
stocking ; olib a award of enormoua sise. War- 
ton^s obsuahira^OIMr an tiik cbazactew ^re so just, 
apprmte, WlC^ we cannot better eon- 

elude ti»m by traipsHblxig them He was an 
officer of much nod authority during 

the ibnefial timeejl^ at present* His Attention to 
the care and odwdy of me manors, the produce of 
wl^hwas thiStt^w^ in hBrid ibr furnialting his 
lord*s table, pjld^iially employs l»s time^ preyeUp 
upon his thoMlits^ tend znaki^ him lean and cho- 
lerfb. He hm l^or of bailing eiip himls, and is 
remaHudde fpr his droumspectloe, rtgilance, and 
subtlety* Bte is never in arreanj, and no auditor 
IS able ta ovei>mdk or detect him in accounts ; 

} et he mattdi lOibre oomntodious purcliases for him- 
^If than ^ his mast^, without findeiting the 
good will Wr bo«inty of the latter, Amici<«t these 
strokes of s/mfet gemus for descriptive 

Ifaarth in the simple and beautiful 
descT^Soli^of Iho BeeVe’s rural habitation,— 




tair upon a heatli ; 
sdowtd was his place.’ ” 


rim 

V 

Tws 4i^lsi3i«art«^ <^ntaU«, ttixl 

good bMc* >pa^in ? the 

-‘-"‘^^jiLiaN **H^i IramUOMd unob^ve. 
The ma i^^^S Shactma9Mii>i I>erw»ri hki^ 
is his n^SSKMlMpSfim “ patm VWtoBf’ as that 
of his ttfiNpmMr #thb iMsiadtlie to 
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brotlK'r^ 

That had of dimf? full mtmy a futhor.* 

A tnn'» swinltorf, uiul a prood %%a» ho ; 

Livirijij in j)Ottce, and perfect charity. 

Ood lo\i*thhe )»cst, Hith alle Jijs heart, 

At ulle were pmi or smart, 

And then his ncigttf MHir right as hinisehe. 
ilo wntdde thrt»sh, vtnd thereto dike, mid delve, 

For Christo’s sake, for every poore n ight, 

IVhhotiten hire, if if lay in his might. 

Ills tithes jiayM he full fuir and noil, 

Both of his iMojH'r suirikj and his eatt6l 
In a tabard jie i*odc upon a marc.” 

Df the state of the class, represented among the 
pilgrims by thel^loiighman, we [los^ess but meagre 
inforraation. It is evident from the tc.Nt tliat he U 
not a mere ploughman in the setise wc now attach to 
tlie words ; Indrig a man who lias cattle/^ and from 
whom tithe” is expected, lie was most piobably 
one of that large class of cinaiK'ipated \illein‘<, who 
had ri<en by renting a small piece of land, and by 
eking out the produce by occasional labour for other 
and W'cnlthiev men. The rental of land, at or about 
llic period of Chaucer, presents some curious features 
ns to the prices and quantities of laud concerned. 
AYe extract a few particulars from Sir J obn Cullum *3 
* Ilistorj' of Ilawfited.’ One rental in 1420 men- 
tions eight acres of arable land let at dd, an -acre | 
another io&1421, thirty-eight acres at 9</* an aejr^; 
and a gaitJen at the old rent of IOa'. a year. Frqpi, 
the same m ork we obtain an idea of the extent and 
nature of the produce of a piece of arable land in 
the manor of Hawstetl, consistinjg of 157^ acres. 

♦ Or load* f Workbr or lahoitrer. 

% That U to say, of the fruits of his labour as well as of 
Ills ixtU/r, 
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This was cvdtivated iii‘ the proportion of fifty-soveii 
acres of wheat and lifty^bur and a half of oats, to 
twenty-four of barley and twenty-two of peas. The 
fiTotiuce averaged somewhat less than eiffht bushels 
per acre. As to other matters, the land lying 
nearest to inhabited places w'as the best cultivatetl ; 
fhe tvMiunon pasture‘s served as support for the 
^cattle,’ and the acorns and beech-mast of the 
V oods for the hogs ; whilst for their own living, 
(belabouring population relied little on luxuries 
and much on appetite, which no doubt was suf- 
hciently sharpened 6y the continual labour they 
had to perfonii. During harvest, herrings, beer, 
and bread niad(* of rje, barley, peas, und occa- 
sionally of bcaiij?, formed the chief i>art of the pro- 
\ ision^ that graced the huhbandmau s table. Messes 
, of jiottage aud cheese also were not wanting. In 
ancient valutthons both iu town', and in rural dis- 
tricts, wo find mention iiiaile of stores of corn 
pO'S.HCased by the iuhabitariis. It wm* the dtgleet 
of thi^ precaution (generally carried into efiect 
iimnediately after hanest), and the cousiMjuent im- 
providence that ensued, that often j)i oduetd fauiincs. 
Wlien wheat was sold at such low prices as to be 
^ within the roach of the po«^r, it wus thouglit a gieat 
thitig. This of coui'se was only the casf‘ iiimie- 
d lately after a lerj favourable lamest. In "Tiers 
Plonghman’ is recorded an instunco of kind , 
wdien even no liegcar would *• eat bread raat in it 
be^ues were.” Implements at this pcuod wore 
simj[!3le, few .in number, and inexpensive; fur the 
usf6r generally made them himself: an iron plough^ 
share, an axe, and a spade, fonned the only articles 
which he was accustomed to purchase. The plough 
^ was di’av^u by oxen, whieji were m l^adly fed, that 
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hix of tiicm were requiresd for tli6 purpow*^ anc 
affer all, scarce half an acre was fumwl up as ilui 
r<*!»ult of a day's work. Such were some of the 
difficidtk^ of luihbamlry in the olden time ; and io 
these circum'^tarjccs ne probably owe not only the 
frimplicity, but the Uttle prominence gi\en b} 
(^hauccr to liw Ploughman, 

We have already given Stow's explanation of tii » 
meaning of the mouI Tabard (page* 18). IVlr. 
Cowden C'larke* says, “Chancer has dressed liis 
Ploughman in a tabar<l, e\idently to convoy the no- 
tion tliat it a cast-i>rt’ dress that had been given 
to him.*' doubt this. Chaucer was in the halm 
of going stmightfonvard to lii<* object, and 
at onc(* that M'hk'h he vrislied to be umlervtrxnl 
And what is there alKuit the Ploughman to suppoM 
he needed or wonhl \iear such a gift? JVo*-- ^ 

this eternal blazon wwz/r/' not be.” Stow says tlit* 
tabsml was once A\oni of *** noblcriicn ami other* 
and, probably, there was a gannent of a simih^r 
fihupe, without all the finery, but known by the 
wmie name, in use among the people; porha])^. 
after all, our old and valued acquaintance, tlic 
smoek-fivck. ^ ^ 

♦ We avail oarbi-lvcs of this opporhmity of acknowl^c- 
in^ that wc have derived eoniddeiaule a&sUtauco, thoo^h tor 
dif nioit part of on iadircct kind, from Mr. Choke's ‘ Riches 
of ('hiumer.* In the bnsinm of aocentnatioti, tbr insTtanee, 
wo havo often fi>nfid it useful to compare oicr oem roaiUug 
Ui a line with Mr. Clarke'^ That grutleman was the 
vvho undertook the labonr of love " eodeavonriiig to 
tifittal die pool's p»gw for the use of a wide dasa of rcynders 
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SlvClXON XL 

DOMESTIC ura. TIlAJDi: AM) COMMHliCE. 

THE MLUtllANT. 

As the iitc)cas(^ pf touijs, and the pro{pros» pf coin- 
iij(Kv^,Mere tlie Ininittiiute taiiMis ot that great 
<\MiT wliuli 80 pecultaxly distiuguisjies the Uni- 
t<< uth ttiitur}-- tla* riHC of tlu* Coiimiou**, or people 
of i,iiglan<L imo pohtical po\xei , sothatver^ power 
of Course naturall) io>a<led upon the inflmuiees 
whuh iiad doAdopcil it. urakr its waU hful rare, 
ionmieire became Icxs rcstiictcil by unnatuial laws, 
(lunters foi feelf-^o\eiuimiit weie obuni^, and 
powtifal a&^ooiations foitncdf to which the nionarrlis 
of tlic time could not lefuse their sane iron, ahliongh 
idha^ not altogether iinawai'e of the bniuaiivs 
xlu) weie assisting to raise against their own aibi- 
tiar} encroachments. So rapul, eonsequciilh , was 
ttih? progress of the princqial towns of England 
after ih^ first aJiock of ff»e Conque^t Jwd passM 
ajiipaj, Oi^t within about three centuries of thU 
paiiod, our pxinci))al mefchauta ri\ ailed ^iu wealth 
ami splendour, and in ostentatious but still gotmine 
hospitalify, the ancient barons of the toiiril^, to 
whose rank, indeed, their descendants mjur times 
iUoce'vHfulIy aspiml. WHft v>itli the war*!, and 
what with the immense bands of retainers always 
attached to the feudal estatl^> the value of the latter 
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[wax oontuardiily decrea^iiig; hence ^rone pw*uniary 
|(l]di<(;uhie9, ihm mortgage's, anr] fK>inatune£i of 
phe brrind ItUidts, to th© thriving and prosperous 
^ who, Q» assistance became more 
Kiwi tk)|e deriderated, giw more and more powerful 
fand ambitious, and demanded higher rewar<ls for 
f their services* TIius Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, and lord chancellor to !Richaitl TL, was 
^tiie -.oil of a morcbatit only, and owed the iitfiit and 
ino>t difficult item of his advancement, to the loans 
u hioh hi;, fatliermd ailvanced to the third E<hvard, 
for tlie prosecutioa of the wars in France. Anil 
eminently worthy and honour w'ere these 

princely luarchliits of the fourteenth century ! 
Amnnjij their membem were smne of the most dis- 
tintrui^^hed men of the time. There was John 
IViiJpot, who, in the secaml year of llichard II. 's 
reign-— w)i<m McTfetr a Scotchman, hail fitter! out 
;i jn rati cal fleet against tlie EngJhh — hired sldjis 
and a thousand sokiiers at bis own sole eost, and, 
putting to sea, attacked ^nd took Mercer with all 
hib prii^ and fifleen ships winch lie had 

diawi|rs^<,hl$ assistance. There wa«; Henry Picard, 
yiijteer, or wine-morclumt* mayor of London, ^rijo 
d^ertained four kii:^ at dinner, the yctir following 
tliftt in which the battle of Poitiers ha<i been fought. 

— Edward, kmg of England; John, 
kjiW»0^iSieaiice^.hu David, king of Scot 

and the King of Cjptiw. "‘After dinner,” says 
the ^8d^0luronicler Stow, the snkl Henry Picard 
kept hii^,hall agaim^ all eomeit^ whatsoever, that wtTc 
willing |dky at dice and Hazard. In like manner 

jthe laiiiy Maxgaret, his wife, did al^ keep her 
chamber to the same intent Tlie King of Cypitis, 
playing with Henry Picard in his hall, did win of 
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him fifYy marks^ but Henry being very skilful in 
that art, altering his hand, did after uin of the 
same king 'the same fifty marks and fijfly marks 
more; which, when th^ began to take in 

ill pJirt, although he oisaoRDleti tlio same, Ileniy 
said unto him, ‘ My lord ami king, he not ag- 
gihiveti; I covet not your gold, but yOiir phw ; 
for I have not bid you hither t]»at 1 might grits e 
you, but that, amongst other things, I might try 
your play / and (then) gave him his money again, 
plentifully bestowing of his own amongst the re- 
tinue : btvsides he gave many rich gifts to tlie king 
and other nobles and knights which dinigd "'ftb 
him.'* I'ltare was also Sir William Walworth, w ho 
struck down Wat Tyler at the head of Ills men — an 
act which, however it may be (piestioned for its 
morality, W'os perhaps os daring an net os was 
ever committed. I-<a‘>tly, there w^ t!ie famous Sir 
llichard Whittington, who must have expended 
ho vast a fortune in liis charities, that we need not 
wonder the popular mind^ called in the aid of ro- 
mance to explain the mode of its accumulation. 
Beside the eriHjtion and endowment oTthe mag- 
nificent ttlnishou5e«, still existing ; he ^^^btlllt,'af his 
own expense, the gaol of Now^fe, the 6f 

the Grey Friars, the hospital of Little 8t. 
lomew\ and a college near St. Pairrs, called after 
his owni name. These men were all mCrtihanfs, 
and contemporaries of the great poet! ' ^ ‘ 

* With this introduction, explanatory of the rank 
and posdlion of the mereliants g^ierally of Chaueeris 
period, we introduce his itidivhluiil poftriitt t — I 

A Merchant was tliere, with a forked beard ; j 
, In inottely, and hi^ on horse ho sat ^ “V 

And on h» head aFlaudriah beaver l\at. 
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iVui JaMtos dosjhNi fair imi! fplisly.* 

Hts r<*asjon'^ ei^tke be full solemnMy; 

S<»un»Hn^r silwniy ih* mcro'ise of his ; 

Jf«' vkoiihl the j»ca ^ere'Jtcpft Ihr ftnythu^j 
IhHwixeii Mt(hilohui:d||i||n<l On^wrlh 
\V(41 could lio in cx<d9|itcs hhicltl(s»t «<dL 
Tlus worthy man full Aicll bis vit !M*sct,§ 

Tlierc wi«t(3 fio wijrht that be vsam m debt ; 

.So strMtra.)tly did he his jro>eniauee, 

Witli birt bai'gain.s, and with his eh(*visuace || 
Krtrswjib he \\as a worthy man wiihul/* 

Tliii *" mottcly” dress in cxplaiiieil hy the manu* 
sciipt so oftcu referred to; where wo find iho mer- 
cliarit habited in a garment of a hrig^d rwl culour, 
liiieil with bine, and figured with white and blue 
floaers; most probably the dree^s or limy of tlic 
company to which lie belonged. In a Wauti fully 
dllumiuatod initial letter of the cUaiter gran tin! by 
lletiry VL, in 1444, to the Loiither-.sclJciV Com- 
]iaiiy, a coluuriki representation of the king 
Jianding the parchment scroll to some of the inom- 
bers, whose dress is of the same colour^, red and 
blig;, as that of the merchant iit the inannseript. 
The iucoTporatton of these great civic eompaiuei 
9 as we hayc before incidentally stated, a striking 
ieajtur^ of the fburteentli eentur)'. Many of them 
lutd logg existed previously as guilds and frater« 
nities; llint now tluy were reniodelled, and obtained 
much more extensive powers of administering the 
j^fFairs of their respective crafts. The gohlsrnitfw, 
fur instance^ obtained the right of a.H.Nuying me* 

♦ Ftely, Or nsaHy. f Guarded. 

X French ' crowns, having oa ^ aiders sbiehb , 

§ Biiifdayeit 

I *< The jRK»tia>g of die fwssa^ is^so stewdUy did lie 
9onter his botguins and agreeinents is borrowtog 
Mr. C. Clarke. 
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tals ; arid the vintners that of gangijrg: wines. A 
proof of ttie rapidity with which the commercial 
character now rose in public estiination, is f«riu»lie<l 
by the fact^ tlmt whilst in reiern of Eclminl III 
there were Init two r}» iHrone bishop among the 
honorarj^ members ot tlte merchant Tailors' 
paijy, that number had increased by the folkming 
reigu to four royal dukes, ten earls, ten bfiferfui'-, 
and fiv(? bishops. This sudden influx of royal and 
jjohlc personages nm*-! be takcm, ho\ve\er. we pre- 
huine, as evidencing simply the consciousness of 
the extent of the new power on the part of the 
courts coupled with the desire to diret‘t it to its 
on ri jmrjioses, and not at all a^ evidencing any real 
sympathy with tho-^e pioneers of the future trmit- 
nC'^s of England. Those purposes were made suf- 
liciently uppamit when Richard, having resume*! 
the city’s charter, revoked ns provisions, di«an* 
nulled its libertit»s« and nhrogaled its Jaws, once 
more put forward, in 13H2, hijs cn^ature, vSir Nichola*' 
Breniber, as lord mayor. A strong opposition, 
however, was raised ; and a new candidate, John 
of Js'orthampton, wa.s supporteil by the popular 
party ; and so ranch excitement produced, that o 
riot Took place, in which lives were lost, John of 
.Northampton was seized and put in prison : and, it 
is said, one of his principal supporter**, Chatfcer,, 
escii|)ed the ^sanie fate, only by taking refiigc in Zea* 
lancLj|h a time ; where he suflbred much dilftre*'^. 
But after a tune, returning, tb hope to li^e 

in secret, was «Iiscovered, and thrown into the 
Tower; from wluah he ^<as not lifoemied till he 
3iad made some disclosures concerning his (bmier 
partisans. Tlie nature of these disclosures, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been at all <jf a dis- 
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Iknuoitmble for uo one suffered by them. 

Thus states Godwin \ but Sir Harris Nicolas 
certainly bhows that the story as it;,.staiids, eaimot 
possibly he true : on^Ue other hand, the iiassoges 
of Chaucer’s TestaTti||||^t of Love, on which Godwin 
chiedy rekes, do, it apl>€ars to us, show that there 
is truth of some kimi in it. 

Chaucer says of his merchant. 

Ho woulrl tUo soa verc kept ioi* an^tlunj^ 

Bot\'i\en Muldlolanrgh and OrevM^l 

which Tyrnvhilt illustrates by the remark, the 
old subsidy of toiumj^e and poundage” was given to 
the king for the safegiianl and custody of the eea, 
\2 Edu. fV"., c, 3; withotu any further expla- 
nation. IVe may adtl, then, that our I'eadeis Itave 
seen a specimen of the dangers to which merchant 
ships were liable during this period, in the circum- 
stances connected with the piratical iScotcbmari, 
Mercer ; and the consequent necessity for the seas 
Ixnng beUer ‘'kept” from “ Middlcburgb” and 

Orcwell between wliich places, doubtless, flowed 
one of the great strennis of commercial intercourse. 
Middleburgh ;&ti 11 a well-known pin-t oftlie island 
jof Walchereu in the Netherlands, almost imme- 
diately opposite Ilarwicli, bf*>ide which aie the 
cestuaries of the ri'cie Stoure and Orwell. Tliis 
«pot was formerly known as the pt>rt of Orwell or 
> OiWrell; ill cjS'ect, it was the port of the wealthy 
and timviug town of Ipswich, situated but a whort 
distance up the last-named river. There are some 
interesting recollections connected with the Orwell. 
Near its mouth, a im^st important naval engagement 
took place between King' Alfred and the Danes in 
8S0. Along ite waters -sailed the Danes on several 
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of flieir fmrfal pIundertMg exppdition^i into (Ik; 
iuteiior of the country: lps\rich pill.igod no 
l€*vs than thiYse timc« by them betu een the yeart. 
991 and 1006. And,lasth', to come nearer to our 
own ttme», and to r» eolleeti^ona of a more pleasant 
nature, along the bi ks of this ri\ er, (lalnsborougli 
was aeen*'tonied to fetra\, and familiarize liimMdf 
with (hove beautiful forms of rustic and latid&cape 
scenery, winch he aftorwanls so beautifully repro- 
duced for the enjojTuerit of his admiring country- 
men. 

As to the other ])ririci|>al features of the mer- 
elhiiit’s portrait, as it exists in tlie illaminatcsl 
nmnu^eript, — ‘’Ilis booths clasped fair and feti^Ij'’ 
aie eau fully shown ; and look, as Shakspeie ha> 
exprostxl it, very smooth, like unto tl>e sign of 
the Iojt/* Ilis steed is on the gallop ; and he wear< 
spurs with enormous rowels — a iashioiiable trait of 
tlie times, we j)rcsume. He looks in the prime ot 
life; and his countenance is strikingly expressise of 
the man of business, who is 

“ SouiiiUng alw.ty tli* incicilso orhi& winning,’* 

The pilgrims generally seem to have been un- 
fortunate in their w ives, or take great liberties 
with truth, as well as with their absent partners' 
eliaiacters, Tlius the hlorchant, at the conclusion 
storj^ of Grisilde, *-truck by the CQ|||^''i 
|PPit suggests to him, breaks out thus ; 

^ iVet?ping and w'ailing, care and other 
1 ha\e enough, on oen, and on morrow 

and adds, in explanation, 
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I Jimvt’ a wiR% tho v^or«tc» that unay ; 

J't>r thangU vbo fiend to her yi'o»pK*d t^cro, 
i5ho wtwld him ovemtateh) I dare weil 

But ])er]mpM, aftc»r oil, the subject wasi n htauding 
ii>kc in Chaucers time ii» in our own ; and en|u>cd 
witk the more zcNt in proportion as itieii felt 
tUemindvcf. tl»e more freu from the iles]iolI>»m of 
flic hit'skle. 


THE 8 IIirM\X. 

A Skipm w was there, vondd ^ tar h} mcM, 

For ought I vote he va* of Dartemouih. 

He rode iijKin a roimne.t as ho i-outlx* .J 
AH in a govn of fuldhig§ to tho knee. 

A dagger hanging by a laoo had he 
About hi8 neck, utiJor hw arm ailcmn. 

The hot suinmor had made hit» hue ull brov n. 

And rorlaiiiJy he va^agr>od folldv ; 

Full many a dnmglit of vine he hiuldo tliuw 
From Bourdoaux vard, while that the cbupijian^lcH3p : 
Of nioe conscience took he no k€»ep. 

If that ho fought, and had tlie higher lujid. 

By water he wnt them home to laud, 

Bnt of his Cl aft, to rtM*kon woH h»s tides, 

'' His siroaiuds and his strandC^ hiiti besidt^. 

His herl»cfow,|j his moon, and his halcnianapr*.*,^ 
Thorc was none such from Hull unto (-artihisrev 

^ ..... 

* IWsd. t A common hackney hors.'. 

, 1 That is to say, as well as he was al>]e. 

£ A kind of coarse doth. |) llaihourage. 

^ lEvcti so late as the of Ocorge HI. we find this 
word til use to the fdiSf* to w^fa Chaucer appficni ft,namol;), 
pilota^- Sec the stat ;JGro IIl.c. Id. From the same idea, 
that fSleadifUf, the nortli star is called the /iMfenitar, and the 
luagnot the /^wd^tone. 
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Haid> uof), I iind<irttikc ^ 

With ftmy a iwf^hf4 be<*n &hako 

Ht know wdl all l|io 

From Gntfiittiid to tlic* Cape dc IMiNnne ; 

And o\cry ci^e|t in Biotagne und in Spam 
111* Iwge ydepod was the Mogdalain. 

Commerce, alxmt imd a little pnor to the period 
of Clmuoer, made ao great an advance, that tho 
Shipman was douhtleaa an important, and, con- 
«iKienng the dangers of hia avocation and tlio 
variety of adventures he was conhtantly 'meonng 
with, a \ei} ittteresiing chametei. The magnet 
C^ly became koown in Kurope towards the end of 
fie twelfth century; and did not, it !•* MippowKl, 
get into famiOaxaiAe belbr^ the middle of the thu- 
tcenib* Cliancer, indeed, and bfo SoottiKh (on- 
tom^rary Barbour, are the first vntus 

whottoiico it. From thedcsoiiption, we pticei\e 
some of the chatinels in ivhich rJic conimerct of 
the f4»nrtcentJi cmtiity flowed. Ein:r^i>h \ ousels 
parsed to and fto tN^tween our coiiiSp and France, 
S])ani, and the along the coJR^iruui Goth- 

lAn|l tn FinisterreV’ audt nmong the poj»s, Hull 
4n# ^Sotifnieanx are particnlailv mentioned A 
peollliarity of the mercantile navy at tlnn period 
wa4 its being frequently employed in,\v;^ijke ex- 
,|kpd^ions; and to that cirenm*«tanoe we owe the 
of many t^^rticnlars as to its 
Henry 1253, ordvitd all the 

fijpgqly ii)^, Siogland to be sebed <ind unplovcd 
barons in Qascon}, their nnm- 
l>er, to MatthW was almvc a 

thousand,’ of which three hundred were &rge ship**, 
IVben Edward III. was beucgbig Caloh^, lie had 
with him 710 ve^selrj belonging to Englj«ih jiotts, 
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with crows to tl»6 noraber of 14,151 ptnv>nk. Tt 
may b<* intorcFting to «oo the relati\<* })roj)ortioa of 
the men and ships furnished by the ditleri'iit jdaoes 
ill FAigtat)d,as it niav be taken rus a tolerably exact 
criterion of tln»ir : maritime importawcej 

London sent 25 ships \rfth 662 men ; ^fargafe, lo 
with irO; Sandwich, 22 Avilh 504; Dover, l(i witli 
530; AVinchel’^ea^ 21 with 59G ; AVej mouth, 20 
w^ith2()4 ; Newcastle, 17 with 414 ; Hull, 1(> wit^i 
46G; Grimsby, 11 with 171; E\niouth, 10 with 
193; Dartm<»utli, 31 with 757; Plj mouth, 26 
with t>()3 ; Looo, 20 with 325; Fowey, 47 with 
170; llristol, 24 with 608; Slioreliam, 20 with 
329; Southampton, 21 with 572; Lyme, J6 A\ith 
482; Yarmouth, 43 with 1095; Gosport, 13 with 
403; Ifarwdch, 14 with 283; li>s\vich, 12 Avith 
239; ami lloston, 17 A\ith 361, In the whole, 
there are scarcely tw'onty men to a ship, so that 
the Ai'ssels generally must liaA c been small. Later 
in the same century, and during Chaucer’s life-tin»e, 
(in 1360,) Fd\tp|Hl issued a similar order to tliat be- 
fore mentione^for arresting all the vessels in his 
dominions; the largt'st were now directed to carrj' 
forty mariiK»rs, armed men, and sixty archeis. 
Such ft ship must Iiuag been of \ery' respectable 
diitiensioTis for its more peaceful and legiiinsate 
avocation. Of the kind of arlit los A^hich formed 
the sta|ile comraodities of coinmoree durihg the 
P^ iiM tepf the poet, Are have a sutbcicntly exact 
ac J| By in the Kecords of the Kxehciluer for the 
Af^WW354, the oldest document we possess of the 
^ind. Fiom them ft apjpears tliat tlie CijEtports of 
that year 31,651 Jj- sacks Of wool, at 6/, per 
sack ; 3036 CAvt of avooI, at 40^. per cw t. 6& 
woolfels, at a total Afilcie of 21 Sd . ; hides to the 
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vahieof 89/* 5s * ; 4774 J pieces of olotli) at 40v. <mcli 
(of the i«ime kind as Shi|)uian"8 fwlOiiig',** })er- 
Laps) ; and 8tX>l t pi^'Ces of worsted stuff’, at 1 (m, Ht/, 
eat*h : total value of the eiiporb*, 212,3;t8/. 
paying ensioins to the amount of 81,840/. 2f/, 

From tiuwe figures it appears that wool constituted 
about thirteen-fourteenths of tlie entire exports 
of Knglanff. The iciiporis consisted of 1831 pieces 
of fine cloth, at 6/. each; 307 :j ewt, of wax, at 
40jf. per ewt.; 1H29J. tuns of wine, at 40s\ |ier 
tjiii; and linen'-, mercery, gro^yry, iScc. to the 
Aiilue of 22,9 13/. lOd, : making a total value ot 
3Bj383/. I6v. lOd, The wiiio referred to, 
and which appear to have formed the clnef com- 
modity with which our Khipman was eoncernc*!, 
were those of France, Spain, Cl recce, ami Syria* 
For aught he k^ow^, bays the jHxd, the slupiiian 
W’as of Dartmouth ; a glance at the comparative 
importance of Dartuioutlj among the cliicf maritime 
places uf EngUiml, a^. .shown above, will explain 
tins remark. Durtmoutli con(ribut|^l a mure im- 
})ortaut total of ships and men than any oth^r place 
in England, with the exception of Yarmouth. It 
Vas, no doubt, looked o« through the country 
peeurmrly the seamans lioine. Shiptnen 
Daitmoutln were'idea** probably as familiar to 
our couiitnmcn in Chaucer’s time, as sailors and 
Portsmil^uth now. Thi.<iafik Darbnouth may ha>e 
owed to the con\enieiico of its Imrbonr, whlelr 
can still accomnuxkle 500 ships. As to Bourdeaux, ^ 
where^hc Shipman Los been accuMomed to Imve 
such a very c*qun ocal reputation Inddud him, we 
may observe that it then belonged to the English^ 
and thiat w ine k still the staple export of the city. 
The touches of character by which Cl^iaucer »o 
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happily marks all his creations are not waiiting^ 
here j^tho^ShipinaiiVtidirigaa well aft he could, aud 
of cour:«e succeeding' as well as your true seaman 
is generally accustonaed to succeed on hoi’seback ; 
-^the brown line, and the beard that has been 
shaken by many a tempest^ — all show how accu- 
rately Chtiucer drew fn>m the life— how he must 
ever liavc founded dbameters he described on 
those alone that he sivw. And w not the Shipman 
of Chaucer the true 'tailor of onr day^ In eu*ry 
tiling the *^m€^ in g©nerov‘*ity to the deff*ated 
enemy '' Cbatxil^r observes. 

If that lie r<mght, and had the higlier itand, 

By water he sent tliom home to every land 

By which we understand, tliat in his privateering 
exploit*-, when he had taken %*e<*selrt belonging to 
foreign countries, he dismissed them to their homes 
in ^nfer}, but no doubt'eniptiedofeven' thing jsa^c 
the mere necessaries for the voyage. Mr. Cowdeii 
(Mar he supposCv^i that Chaucer meaa«; that the Ship- 
man-— ^od feliaw'— all his prisonei^, 
and idiat that ^as his way Of *^^udirig them home to 
every Ia4d4 . 

THE iTAnKanAsuEn, etc. 

itk 

l\ this grdttp 'of portraits, CJiaucer Im not at- 
tempted to us any individuality ^ none knew 
better ilian hinjuseif, ‘ that in describing: one of 
thestt “ warn oomfoi^bto he ne^cnheil 

all ; wliilst bv massing thi^^ iDe brought out still 
more ^tirdOgly 4iie and common feature— 

their wealth! 
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A lIaho^la^lHT tuid a Carpenter. 

A V\*cI>Ih%* a and a Tajn'<M;t 

Woio all yclothul ill ono liver v , 

Of a holonm and great frut<*niity. 

Full fredi and neu thinr gear yp'ukrdj was 
'rhoir were yehajuM^^ not with hriWw^, 

Hut all With silver wi*oosfht, full eleini and W'ell ; 
'riieir prdlea and their ' ‘Utdie'* even del.jj 
Well w‘emrd r*ueh of th tiur hurgtVi 
'I'o p'dleri ui a trul'ldhiill, on the daia ; 

Cvoncli, toi the wUdoei that he can, 

Was shape!) lor tt> be uu aMerman 
Foi ftitlle hadden^the) tiuuiijh, and rent, 

And eke their wue^i would it well asseiu ; 

And ellev eortainly they were to blanio. 

Jt IS hdl fair to Ik* yeleji’cl Madame; 

.Vud for to go to vigils all hetorc, 

And luive a inuutle royally ybore/' 

Idio old Knxon custom of frank plwlge, h sup- 
posM^l to have heeirtho germ of tl»e guilds or com- 
panies ; wliiclu w iih the progriw? of tratle and com- 
nier(‘(% were detelojiod into assoemtiona of great 
jiower and iidluence; at once aiding to preserve 
whati'ver fi*eetloni and' pro'-perity might ha\<fbeen 
ali>?ady acquinKl by the iidiaintants of our towns, 
.uin c-uabluig them to go steadily on jenldincing 
both, (ill what is irtlw the mightiest fiower in tlie 
state was fairly estal/Sshed, uamoly, the power of 
tlie middle classes. Id Loudon, the oldest ^ these 
eompjinies was tliA to which ChaucoFs *"ebbo 
belongs, the Weavers; and an admirable fouuda>* 
tion they began upon, if, according to thlwr motto, 
th^ sought to weave (nith witl\ tnist,\ 

^pFe possess a record in con auction W'itli them 

* WeafVCr, f Maker af tapestry. J Picked; fprnee. 

^ FttrrdshiHt ; monntwl. j| AWy dr/, every |ill% or every 
hit ^ The eves of fesn vals : see page 245. 
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^\hich H Ingres! ing in several poJnU of vie^v. VTi* 
allude to twb partieiilars of a ciwe brought befou* 
tlie Justicet? Itinerant hitting at the Tower t>f 
London, in the roigx^ of likJward II. ()n this 
occasion, ‘‘the weavers were r<H|iiired to show, by 
whiii authority they at this time eKiinied to ha\e 
then* guild in the eity, and by virtue of t)ie 
hani<‘ guild to lia^o vtiarly tljc right of ekK’fing 
lunn amongst theni'-ehos baililfs and niirnsteif* ; 
and the fsatne '^o <*Urted to take ami swwar iu faitli- 
fiilh to execute tlieir oflie before the mat or of 
Jiondon? lly what right aLo’^'they claimed to 
hold their courts fiom \svvk to week of* all that 
poitained to their guild; ami that iiono shrMihi in- 
teriiK'ddle with their ministers in London, South- 
wark, or the parU adjacent, unless by their own 
p(‘rmission^ or that it were done by one of the 
guild ; ami that jwsrms of the same gtiild should 
not be impleaded by others of matters con* 
coining the mystery, except iU tho courts of the 
gUtld, or be elsetvhcre accused and niwtercd? 
Why nom* might have working implermuitfi in 
tlieir poss(»ssion, unless tl»e same were testified to ho 
g^iod and hoijest ; and that all of the myntery should 
be forced to contribute to tlte king's fcrino'’':*W' hy 
no stranger was to bcj admitted as a mamifactun-r 
amongal^tJiem, without producing letters testi- 
m on nil w goml conduct, and the reasons of his 
coming? Why the working implements of such 
of the mystery os w’cre in arrears of their fi'rraes, 
might Ije distrained by the bailiHs of the guild ? 

. . . , It was Hirther demaiidcil, why, if any one 
manu&etured doth of Ctindlewidt Stre^ t^ lie ought 
to be overlooked by the bailiffs of the guild ; 
wliclher or not his work was bad, and to the 
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The Corpontor, ihe ot Weaver tJic D’-i’t, 'nvl tJicTaplwr Oi 

'] 4JV ^try Maker 
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iiamagt; oi' the }»eoi>k ; and if ki, that it shouhl 
Imj provt^ before the mayor erf Londoii, and the 
otieurier fnied m liaJf a mark ; aial moreover, that 
such workmen should be brougli^^before the bailids 
of the guild* accoithng to the vonsUtutioiis ; and 
whatever cloth or piece of cloth ftliouhi be found 
to be of Simnisfi mixed Mith English mooI, cun- 
trar\’ to proper iu»agts might Ihj adjudged tu bt- 
burrii . Why those of the guild might *<011 

without control in Loudon all things belonging to 
the mysteiy ? And, jaatly, why none were al- 
io weil to work between Christmas and the Punfi- 
cation, oral night by candle-light , or at other tones 
prose nlx^l ?*** The weavers pleaded in answer u 
charter of Edward L, in whicli were r(»ciled char- 
te^^ of Henry-*!, and Henry 11., but the jury 
decui^^d ma great measure against them, with re- 
gard to the privileges claimed ; aud declared thnt 
llie busiuesj* was managed by the weavers to liieii 
ovuj [iroHt, and the ooiumoh hurt of the people 
Whilst tli^ Weavers* Ctwttpany. hOMeim, vas the 
oldes^t, that w the Haberdashers apjiear.s to lane 
Uvn III Chaitcer*« time the most nnporUnl of all tin* 
metropolitan tradejjai^soeialion>. The habei dasher 
were originally a branch oi the uieroers , and dealt, 
like them, in small warn. Lydgate, in lll^ avcU* 
known ballad of ^ Lykpeiuiy’s Ad\enture» in Lon- 
don,’ places their stalls in the *' Mcreerj,* at Cheap 
About the tune* of Chaucer, they di<*idwJ lUU) tv.o 
frateniiUes, detlicated rei^iecti> ely to St. Catherine 
luid St. ISTcholas , one branch consisting of tin? hat- 
terw or httrrito ; aud the other of the dealer ih mis- 
coliarieous article^, who were nho called iiiiUlinors, 
from their kaporting Julian goods Ibr sale, sH^h as 
' Herherfs lirery 
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brooclitvs, aigleS, spin's, glasses, &c. J'lns fornu^d 
an‘ iiuportant article of tlio UalHJitiaslitry trade at 
lhi’> ])eNod, having not long wiporscded the points 
or skewers made of thorns, by \^lilch ladies \v\. re 
previously obliged lo fasten their garments. 

'J'Ik* other trades r ferred to by Chaucer nceii 
but slight coiinnent* The tools of a carpenter i\t 
C?ulc‘hester consisted merely of a broad axey value 
fi\e pence; another a\e, tlnce peiKo ; an adze, tvro 
police ; a stjuare, one penny , a na\egor (probabl) u 
spokeshave], one penni': making tlio total \ali.c of 
Ins implements, one shilling. A cujpeiiler of 
piesent day, vould be puz/Iod to peifoini all ihi* 
variety of opeiations requirt*d of him with such 
tools only : hw cheitt wa somewhat evpcnsbe afl^ui*. 
’J'he Dyei*b* Conqiany was one that possesse^d tJie 
pin liege of k<H»piug soans on the Thuiues. feome 
nlea of the iesi>ecli\e stamUng of thew* eompninh^^ 
as eomparetl wuJi ciich other, anti with tlie rtmaju- 
der of the ci\ie Inn lies, ifi afiorded by an cxtimiau* 
tion of the slate of the inunieiptil rejire^ntati^i, 
about the time that (.Hianeer wrote. The muuWr 
of eoiiijmnies then sending members to the common 
council of London, was ; ^piong wiiich, the gro- 
e<‘n». uieieeis, drapei’s, fishmungeis, goldsmiths,^ 
and ^ mtnei's. were entitb^i to send six niembi^isti 
each , the habeitlafeheiN and luuiiers, suddlers*, wav- 
ers, taj users or tapestry makers, and barbers^ four 
each: (he joiners or carjien tors* two; whilst the 
dyeis* conifiauy sent none. The tiVelve great com* 
panii^ had not then attained their pre-eminence. 

There wore many picturesque features con- 
nected wiUi civic life, and the cla;^s of men 
from " hom ^ Chaucer has selected his Iiaber- 
dasher and other tnit}esmen, which we should be 
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plad to «po«, did our i^pnoe permit ; sticli as 

tho internal orgAUixaiioa of tht' comimiiies*; ami the 
peculiarities of theif under the ejmtiol 

of ti>e MfUbters unci Wttnleiii?, ui# the chief 
Were okjled*— who had the management of all mat- 
ters relating to the binding of apprentices, admis- 
Fion of fn*eitieii, piv^r\*atiori of the* rights and 
|»ri\ lieges of the craft, detecting fuuids and fraudu- 
ieiJrt inembeis in coimec*tioii with their respecthe 
arts and lUAsfurics, making j-ninptimi^ laws, and 
admonishing or even punishing those who eamo 
shabbily drensed to the hall, amuging the eleetioiis 
for the common council, organi/jng the company’s 
military rewmvees, mid histly, laving the eOmi»any 
when tJiey could not resist tlie sovereign’s mandate 
to send him a ccrt.un sum of money, or summoning 
Up all their herobin for robistanee, when all jairtit^s 
w'ere detennhie<l to dwJine the honour conferred 
ttpon them, of relieving the nccessitusof thec iow m 
The election of the othcei^, who Imd **nch one rous 
duties to perform, was a solemn and niaeint’' ctjt !ni* i- 
ness, with most if not all of the companies ; asjd took 
place on dilfemit dajs for the iliMeiont fnilennne^. 
Bach W'cnt then iivritlm morning to the < hnrt'h of 
its favourite saint ; the whole} of the incrnbcn^, 
nude and female, habited in their rid* and pic- 
turesque co-tiuiies, accompained by Iiostti of clerks 
and pru^sts, in their copes and surplic(*s, singing , 
and by the entire otbeial iKwh of the corp(n{i(ion 
(the mayor aral aldermen consfdouotis by their 
glowing scarlet robes), wdiilst. scHttered all over the 
line of procession, appirtml (all waxen tapexs blaz- 
ing away from amidst their costly garni-liincnts.” 
Afterw’ards they proceeded in the si^ific state to the 
hall of the company ; wltere one of the most Ittxu- 
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rious dijmers that art could devii^^ epicuimimm 
ciyoy, and wealth pay f(>r,'Mra» .prepared, and at once 
dl^cusfied, as is the English wont, befoi'e proceeding 
to business. Dinner over, the master and wardens 
going out of office, euteml with garlands on then, 
heads, preceded by U' tstrels phxying ; and after a 
little pretty coquetry * 1 ^ to whose heads uniong the 
assistanbi of the company those same garlands would 
fit, it was always found tliat the very men previously 
determined iqmn were the right ones. The new 
officers then took the oatlis. A cup was brought 
m with grtjat ceremony, from which the old officers 
drank to the health of the neu , who, donning 
the garland, were enthusiastically welcomes! by 
the whole friUernity, as its proper governors and 
guardians) for the ensuing \oar. 

We learn from tlio poet, that the aldermanic rank 
was the great object of aspiration witli London’s, 
fair citizens. I'he qualificatiojih required for per- 
fioris elceteci as ahiermen were, a ( ortain immlH'fr of 
cattle, and a certain amount of rent. According to 
Stow , it was. necesfirfiry also that the person propose<l 
for alderman should l>e without deformity in 
wise and discreet in mitul, health}, honourable, 
faithful, fn»e. and of no base or servile condition; tliat 
no dii^race which might happen to him on account 
of his birth, might thence redouud on the rest of the 
aldermen or the whole city. There seems iudeerl 
everv reason to suppose, that the title and i?ersO!i of 
an ahierman, were as yet looked upon wdth lugh 
respect, an id tliat its old baruuial dignity was far 
from being ||teotten. Thus, ab«mt 1350, 8t<yw 
say& till* aucii^S^d hoiioundde custom with regard 
to the burial- of aldermen was »till observed ; and 
he gives a cose in point: — In the church where 
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an alderman waa to l>e buried, one armed \^‘ith his 
arma, boariitg in h\» hand a standard on a horse 
with tra|jj3ings, carried aloft his shield, helmet, and 
h is other arms witli the Ktandard^ aa the manner yet 
IS of burying the lord barons.*' 

It appears f^m the text that aldermen's vvive.s 
uentj JioiHHinxI With the title of Moclame ; ami that 
iliey took precedence in attending vigils, ami of 
eourse on other public occasions. Spoght olj&erves, 
‘"“it was the manner in times past, upon festival 
cvee, called vigils, f<»r parisftioners to meet in their 
cJuircli-hoiiseA, and there to }ia\e a drinking fit for 
the time. There they use<l to end many quarrels 
In^lwcen neighbour and neighhotir ; hither came 
the wives in comely maniVT; and they which were 
of the Ix*tfer s<>rf, liad their maiith^ carricfl with 
tliein, ii» well lor show, as to keep them from cold 
at the tables. These* mantles uhso iiatti} did ii.se in 
the church, at morrow-masses, and other timers." 


THE PBEA’TICE. 

** A'Trcntice whilpmjjwclt in our citf, 

And of a craft rJf Vicmallcrs was he. 
fiaillard • he was, its goldfinch in the ahauf » 
Jlrovi’n as a U*rr\ , a pro|M*r short fcllaw ; 
With lockes hluck, fuU fetisly 

Ihmccn he could so w^ell and jolily 
That he was cie|HMi Fcrkin Reveloiir. 
lie was as full of lovd'j^d (lararriCHir, 

As is the hive full of IkWey swe^et 

Well was the wencho with him niighte meet. 

At every bndal w'ould he sing and hop ; 
lie lo^ed bet' the tavern than the shop ^ 
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Fm* nhrn there any ri<ling \v«i,s hi C’hea|)^ 

♦ >!ifc of «hoppe thither vvoiild lie leap ; 

And ttll that he had aJI the aipht yse<'ii, 

And d<HKTd ^4ell, he 'would not eomc again. 

And gnth' red h»m a niemie * of his sort, 

"I’o hnji anti ainj and inaken Mii h disport ; 

And tiiere thei sett<»n steven t ior to moft, 

To |)lu>en at the dieo in ^iieh a street. 

For in the town ne wits theic no prentice 
Tiiat fUiriT t'oulde cast a })jur of diee, 

Tlian Perkin ^mhUI ; and thereto he was fw'C 
Of hw «lisp<*neo, in plaee of privity ;J * 

That found his master well in his ohaffiiro,$ 

For often time lio found Im fiox full bare/' 

We limy take it for gmutefj, that the Cook has 
been too .severe in this de^eription of Olit* of An- 
cient London's bold prentices — perhaps through 
itavitig ill hisoMii shop a jmrtieiilarly bad s|mei- 
lueti. It is certain that the far-fam(*d integrity of 
our chief nieniof trade must have4)een baaed gene- 
rally upon theif ti'aiuing ; which, howe\’er utiable 
to prevent habits of independent thinking and 
acting, or even of ocoasional outbreaks of not And 
lioentiousiiesa, must have sufficed to indiieo those 
principles of jvecuniaiy rectitude, which were and 
are indispenwible to commercial success. Stott' 
says, no one was made apprentice, or at least aditiit- 
ted into the liberty of the city, unless he were known 
to be of a >geiitl^Aii-like condit|oo \ or’' if, aftef ' 
he had Imeu made free, it came to be shown that 
be was of servile condition, for that very tiling he 
last the freedom of the city." About the period 

s Company, araMurent^. t Made an apgpoiatiiient. 

\ ]u privAfa, wWre )ut expendUuK would not be noticed, 
g Merchaodise. 
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u)ien Chaucer is supposed to have beeh writing tlie 
‘ (’aiiterbury Tales* (l386), it was ordered^tlmt in 
the taking of apprentices, and also in the admission 

fr<'t*nnni, that ancient custom should bo observed 
thoncoforwaid. 

All matters relating to the determination of 
quarrels between master and apprentice, and tlie 
retinas or punislnnent lhe‘<t quarrcN frecpiently in- 
\oKed, were under the cognijwnce of the officers 
of th© reHpecti\e companu*s. Here is an illustratJon 
of the working of the system when it was desired 
to punish just such a prentice as that Chauew de- 
s< lilies; onevlioliad b<»en caught in tjomcfauxfaA 
eounected with and paramour;** and uho, 

like Chaucer’s, was too formidable to be dealt with 
in any but a very careful nuinner* Tw o frocks were 
made, like those commonly worn by porters, and tu o 
hooda to match each, eovtuiiig the wdiole face and 
head, irith the exception of the eyea and mouth. 
The nex^ court-day, two “ ull men** put on the 
frocks and hoods; and lay quiet, while the unsus* 
piciQua J^olm Bolls was call^ into the parlour of 
the company’s court-room ; itnmediahdy after, came 
m Uie mysterious peiwOnagcs in the hoods and 
Yrocki*, with two pennyworth of birchen rods fn 
their liands; and tliere, in the prc'sence of the mas^ 
ter and wardens, withoiiten any words speaking, 
they puUcd oif the doublet and shirt of the said 
.dohn Bolls, and there upon him (being naked) 
they hpent all the said rods, for W« said unthrifty 
demeanour.*’ 
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TttR COOK. 

Tue next character tlint we s^iall introduce to oiir 
rc-atlers ib the Cin^ : >And that he may be rt^ceivetl 
with due lespect, »v(i prefix a few iiotice<* illiibtra- 
tive of his social ifiip<^rlaiiee ni this countiT from 
a very earl\ |ioriod. 1 lu*se notices must be 
siurly indirect, Ub reft-rrinp^ rather to his MK'ation 
than to liiirt. Of the Cook, history says little ; 
of the Imnquets set forth by his skill befbro the 
liighest arwl iiiighti<*sf of the land, and on the most 
iiitoio'^tiug and e\entfui occ^astons, it furiii'^lies, on 
tho contrary, many p^u-ticulais not unworthy of 
more detciil tlian our sjHice or our object will iwre 
adimt of. Tlie arf <»f (ookerx in this country maj 
be dated fnun Hie ISiuMnaii canquest : our Saxon 
aiiciNtois ap|H*ar to luue distinguislied themselves 
for the excess nither than for the quality of their 
f(M)d ; whilst the Normans, ab William of Malmes- 
bury expressly states, were delicate In the choice 
of moats and drinks, seldom exceeded the boiiiKls 
of tempcrnnco, and, whilst living less (expensively, 
li\txl alMj with more eleganCe. John of Sal^hury 
rdenti(»Ms that h^ was present at a great enlert^i 
merit w here there w ereser^ ed tip thS choieiSst Ihitu- 
Ties of Babtlon and Constantioople, of Idlest! m 
and Alexantiria, of Tripoli, Syria, imd Ph^nicia 
These delicacies of course oonkl only be obtained ^ 
at a great e.xpeSKlituTe ; and must nave required 
cooks callable of doing them justice, "'Such nr~ 
tUies weyeso highly cst^emed^ wert 

grant^ tliem tn be be]d In* the taaura oif tjiressing 
a pajrtacttlar dkW 0^ of the. most striking evi- 
dences of the mi^ificenee of the feasts q£ the 
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Norman court, h daily before our eye«, in that 
finest of Kuropean ha)h, the one at Westminster ; 
which, vfe are told by Stow, was built by Wil- 
liam Rufus for his diniiig-rooim As we approach 
nearer to the jieriod of Ibo ‘ Canterbury Talcs/ 
we find the love of display, or of hospitality, 
or of good livung, or perhaps of all combined, 
more and more apparent in the banquets of the 
court, and of many of the principal nobles of the 
country. At the marriage feast of Riehanl, ICarl 
of CornturaJII, in 1243, thirty thousand dishes were 
i»erv6d up ; and upon a bimilar oi'casion, the mar- 
riage of Lionel, Duke of Claremie, the third of 
Ed wait! Ill,, thirty coiir«*s were iiieludcMj iir the 
bUl of fare. But sucfi enjoyments, if enjoyments 
they can be called, were no lon^T confiruMi to the 
king or his nobles, or even to the lesser gentry of 
the country ; for, in the seventeenth year of Jpiil- 
ward's reign, rules weie establishwh forbiilding any 
rommofi man from having d<unty (hake** at hw 
table, or costly drink. had indeed liecome 

a most complieatetl and artificial h} stein, the 
details we possess clearly prove ; and the ctnik, 
jhimself, a person of siifbcieut jnq>ortaDce to be 
iutiioduced as one of the pilgrims to C’anterbury. 
Here is Chaucer’s description of him 

A Ceok they hadden with them for the ooues,* 

To boil the chickens, and tlic marrow bonc*s, 

And pou^ loarchAut tart, and galingale.-f* 

Well ccmiM he know a draught London ale. 

He cOttlde roast, and seethe, and broil, and fry, 
Mak«» moitrew^, and well lioke a fne ; 
j^t greet barm was It, as it tboiighte me, 

That on his ahm a monnalt hadde he 0 
For blane-iiiaiiger that ma^ he with me beat.** 

♦ For the oocaaion. f Sweet cypiesa, J Gangrene. 
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In the dishes here eimmeirated we have (]oubtlei«s 
at) epitojme of the tante of tSe middle, perliaps also 
of the higher classes, at the jk-Tiod, in cookery ; 
though of the nature of the inairliant tart »ix»kea 
of In the tliird Jiin we are ignorant. Kor- 
trewtw, ue find from * MS. of tlie Iloyal 

Society on ‘ Ancient Cookery consisted of pork 
or other meat brayed in a mortar, (in the French, 
mm moilreme^ and lienee the name), mixed Miih 
milk, eggs, spices, &c., and coloured very deep 
with safiron. As to the blauc -manger, for which 
it seems tin* cook was particularK fiimous, we need 
only say that the following recijje for making it, 
whum we have found in a curious little volume iji 
the ih'itish Museum bearing the title of ‘ A l^roper 
new' llooko of Cooker),' and dated 1575, will, we 
presume, be now to the culinary artists of the pro- 
senfday Take a capon and cut out thebraune 
of him and parboyde the braune tyll the flesh 
come from the boone, and then dry him aa dry’ as 
you can, in a fayre clothe) then take a payre of 
cardes, and card him as small os possible t and 
then false a pottell of niilke, and a pottell of creame, 
and halfo a {lound of rye flower, and your carded 
bra wen of the caixm, and put all into a pann,e«^iKl 
styr it altogether, and sot it upon the fyre, and 
when it begiuneth to lioyleput thertohalfe a pound 
of beaten Bugar, arni a saucer full of roose water, 
and so let it lioyde tyll it be very thyekj^^ then 
put it into a charger till it be coWc,’* &c. As it 
is remarked, that our Cook Is a thorough judge of 
London ale, it Bhouldy|||||fe[^^ the nietropoMtan 
breweries were tu.JuirfllmP^teem ; and the sup- 
{mitiott is bortier'^t by the circumstance men* 
^'tioned by Tyrrwhittj In hW note on this passage, 
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in liis edition of the •'Ca^terbuiy Taleg/ tlmtin tlit* 
a(‘Oounts of the fhast 0ven by ArchbisJiop 'War^ 
ham in IfAHy Lomiou ale was then priced .'>vV, a 
barrel more than that of Kent. 

We should fear the Cook IiILh not much eujoyt’d, 
even iti»e ha* at uU listene*! to, the g-lowing" poetry 
of the Knii^hfs tale; but the ^ery fr«* stories told 
by the Miller and the Iteevc, which immediately 
thllow, are evidently greiitly to his Uste : the 
latter, indeed, has sc'arcely finislied, befort> he 
marked his approval very significantly — ^ 

I . \ 

Jic clawed [or clapfM'd] huo on the back 
and immediately offers, unaskt’d, to fell a tale 


“ A little jajK? that fell m oar cit}.'* 

Some pleasant bnuteriug now ensiK*s !>et\vecni the 
lioBt and the Cook* Tire Host acce<k\s to the offer. 


** Now toll on, Koper, and lor)]t that it 1 j<» g(>oii , 
For many a jMMtf/ hufli thou letlen hiood, 

And many 'a duck otT>over hast them sold 
That liath lH?en hut arni Iwh> 8 cs)ld; 
()|iuai«y a pjgriui haat thou Christe’s cum', 

Tor of thy paisley yet faic they Uie \voru\ 

That they have eaten in tliy stuhhlc-poost* ; 

For in thy shop many a flu* luor^*. 

Hove fell on, prentk* lkvfn*r, by thy name ; 
ll«t yot, 1 pray thee, li* not wrath for panic j 
^ . A man uiay say full sootii m game and play. * 
Thpa aay Vfc full souths <)U0«i linger, by luy fiiy. 
But sooth play ^uiid(?,pUy,* as the Flowing safth ; 
And therefore, IWry Bailly, by thy faith, . 

JS? wroUf, ur we dejwirtcn here, 

Tho^h that my talc Ijo of an h|^fA>ler/* 


Bad play. Mir^ Tyrrwkitt, on die Strength of a hUiyle 
mauuscript, spoils the line by giving two , Flimkh ttords — 
sooth play, ^uadt spd, or bad play. 





The tale begrua by the Cook, but lefV wnfinlfithe<^ 
,a£t thoug^h the mental exertion was too miirh ibf* 
one of iiis habita, relates to a dissolute a|>f>rent1ce, 
of whom we learn little more than the chaiaoter 
whk'U we have already ii-aoscxi!>e<l. 

The pilgrims eo’ inue their jounioy ; the tales, 
now of the l>road<* ( humour, now of the <leei>est 
jfmtlios, follow in rt'gular surce^sitm ; but intellec- 
tual enjoyments alone are far from fcatisfiictoiy* to 
tile Cook, lie accoixlingly applies hiins>elf to a 
more iUHMistoniod, and, to him, luoie substantial 
pleasure; what this is, tlie ensuirij^ extracts will 
slum At the conclusion of the C'anon Yeoman’s 
tal^ the Host looking back, sees the Cook fa<;t 
a»le<»p 14)011 hib horse; 

“ Then ’pan our llo^t lo|ftni* and to piny , 

And saide, Sirs, w 1)411 V Imn is in tno mire 
Is tlim* no man for prayerc ne for hin^ 

"I'hat vt'ill awaken our felliwv liehind*'^ 

A rinef him miglit full rob and hind • 

Sci*. iiow he nnnjmtli, «.ee. fur crH’kos htmes, 

As he would fallen troiu his horse at ones" 

Ls that a cook of Lumlon, witli unbchanci* ? 

Du him eoiuo foitli ; be knuweth his pcniincT , 

Fur he shall tell a tale, ii\> fu\ , 

Mtiioiigh It Ik* not w'orth a Imttle hiy 

Awake, thou Cook,^uod be; (hnl give thee sorrow*. 

Whiu uilcth thee to sleefien by the viorrow ? 

Hast thou been flcon all night, or art tliuu drunk V” 

lie ta awakened, looking full pale,*' and^ev- 

****** 

“ is fkll on mo such hi*avmeas, 

N’ot 1 nat why^^ that nK* wore Hover to aleep, 
Thao the bo^ g^n wine tliat k in Cheap/’ 


♦ Jlkxr Jmew I why. 
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TU^ Host has deteraiined that he aliall now tell a 
tale hy way of penance ; but the Manciple oflers 
to ufMlertake that task for him, 

**8ce luw he lo» this dninkcri wi^ht» 

As thoii^rh he would us swallow ation ri^ht. 

Hold dose tliv month, man, by thy lutlier kin * 

The dovil of hello m?i his had iheroin I 
Thy cuivid breath inlt*<*ten will us all. 

Fye, sluikiti^ swiik\ f)e, foul may thee befalh 
A Uiketh hoed, Sirs, of Uiis liisly man. 

Now, sweete Sir, will y<‘ joust ut the fan ? 

Thereto, mo tlnnkoth, yo be well yshujie ” 

It is but too true, — the Cook is drunk ; and at 
last, vexoil by the jibes of the Marudple, arHI his 
own iiuibility lo answer him in hi» present state. 
*• lie nod fai»t/'* and fell from bin horse : 

“ Whereas he lay, till that men him u|)-look . 

This was a fair oliovaihie* of a cook. 

Alas' that ho nc had held him by his ladle! 

And ere tliat he viert* in the saddle, ^ 

There was (pvnt diovmj^ Indho to and fro, 

'fo lift him up, and niuobd care ami 

Tlie humorous Host now reminds the Mauciple 
that the Cook, aiiother day, will be revenged for 
this. ** I mean,’" he says, 

** Ho t>f»oaken will of smalle tiling, 

.'Vs for to piacheii at thy reckonings, 

That were not honest, if it came to proot.” 

The Manciple, as an officer who liad the care of 
purchasing victuals for an ino of court, might have 
liad tranaacUoas with the Cook not very creditable. 
He is i^htened, at all events, 

** 1 would not wrathen him, bo may 1 thrive;” 

^ Cldvalric ei^etllthm. 

M 3 
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^d, with adminible judgmeot, determines how to 
make peace : 

I have here in tny ^urd 
A dra^ht of wine, yea, of a ri|)^ g^l>e , 

And ri^it anon ye ^hidl seen a jajK* 

■^rhU C'(K)k shall dr • k thewof, u that I may j ^ 

Up’ paint* of my liii*,hc will not say nay. 

And fcrtainly, Ut tellcn as it vfA\ 

Of tins vessel the Cook dmnk fast (aliw t 
What iicedoih itV —be drank enough before).” 

This was meilicine^after Harry Ihiilly's own 
heart ; w^ho began 

to lHup:hcn wondmus loud, 

And said, 1 set! well it is ne(‘f!S«.4ry 

' Wheie that wo po, good <lrink with us to carry ; 

For tliut ill turnon raiicaur and disoast^ 

To accord and love, niid many a wrong appease. 

() Bacchus, Bacchus ’ blosseii be thy name, 

That const so turnon earnest into ; 

Worship and thanks Ik* to thy deity.” 

But th<* Host reraeinbeiN he is gt^tting somewhat 
into the heroics. 8o he aliruptly concludes by 
obser\ iiig, 

“ Of tlmt matter ye gel no more from me.” 

AVe hav'ie seen that the Cook kept a .shop in the 
metropolis ; but where wre are not informed. In 
the time of Henry IL, a fa vouiite place foV $ueh 
savoury establishments w^as the banks of the 
Thames, in the neighbourhood of Loinion Bridge. 

** There i& in London,” says Becket’s Secretary, 
Fitz-Stephen, ** upon the river’s bank, a pubHc place 
of oookeiy^ between the ships laden with w ine, and 
the wines laid up in cellars to be * sold. There ye 
may call for hnv dish of meat, roast, 5ried, or 
aodd^ ; fish, both mall and great ; ordinaxy ilcsh 
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for the poorer sort, and more dainty for the rich, 
as \ enison and fowl. If friends come on a sudden, 
wearitMsI with travel, to a efti^eu’s house, and they 
be loth to wait for cnriotis preparations and dresain^ 
of fresh meat, the servants give them ^atcr to wash, 
and bread to stay their stomiioh, and in the mean 
time go to the water side, where all things are at 
Jiarid answerable for flu*ir desire. Whatsoever 
multitude eitJier of soldiers or other strangers 
enter into the nty at any ho||r, day or night, or else 
are about to depart, they may turn in, bait there, 
and refresh themselves to their content, and so a\oi<I 
long fasting, and not go away without tJieir 
dinner. If any desire to fit tfieir (fainty tooth, they 
need not t<i long for the uvvipensi*r or any other 
bird; no, not the ran* (iodwit of Ionia. This 
public victualling plact* U very convenient, and 
Udougs to the city/'’^ 


THE WIFE OF BATH. 

The masculine character of “ this fair but not 
bashful pilgrim,” aa Mr. Todd calls Uie Wife of 
Hath, i*w happily dipwn by the artist of the drawing 
in the Sutherland manuscript, who represemt^ her, 
like the Prioress and the Nun, an hors(*back ; but 
not, like theni| riding in the modem way. At the 
same time be has rememl)ered she wcm fair, and 
accordingly represented her with a very winning 
couutenatme. Which is advantageously bH off by her 
remarkably laim and broad bhWk hat. Her wimj^e 
is not unlike wmt we should call a mob'-cap« Her 
fo(e-n>entel, ox outer petticoat, is bhie, and is bound 
* Scow’s tnuttlathm. 
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round tlu‘ hips l>y a golileu girdle, from w hioh it 
iaila o\er her feet, so as to hide die scariet “ iiottt‘ri/' 
Due of her spurs alone is there visible. The stirrup 
of her sat Idle is gilded, and she holds in lier hand a 
whip. From such a picture our reader will expect 
an original uf some wealth and ctMtsecpierioe ; and 
tlie Wife of ilatli, as Chaucer has desciibed lur, 
wffl not divipiMJint them : 

m 

A p<mkI W di‘ wan tl^^ro «it iHiftidt Hath \ 

Utii sht ysiiA somdc) Hind that was Scathe * * * § 
or <loth tiiakiMg hIio hudde Aurh a haunt, f 
Mie lias*'* <1 th* ni ot Ipres ami ot (ahent 
In all the jifiiish, wife no w is there none, 

'1 hnt to tin odaririfa: hefort )u r «ht>ulde irone , 

And »f theie did, certnln -Mi wn»th was «he, 

^ Timt abo waii out of alio charity 
Her covercldels wereii full hut of ground, 

1 dorstasweHr tho^ weighoilen a }>ound, 

11^ pu the Surida) wm» u^xin her head 
fier weren of fine m nrlet rcsl, 
l^latndt ydad, and Kho<-<t hill nnnst I and new 
> was w face^ and fair, and ml of hue 
91^ waj< a worthy Woman all her live , 
y|.iisbfiodfl at the chftrtdi-dOor had she had 
ithxmtofl other C 0 m)amy in youth , 

^ jpift thereof needAldi not to srinak 0 s nourtho § 
s Ahd thri^ had she bceti at Jerusalem 
vJlho haddo paastai matiy a strange stream. 

^ At Homb 9m been, and at Bologuo, 
lb Qaltttbt fit- James, and at Cologne ; 

She eoitlde naicb of wami<*r!ng by the way. 


* Hurt^lorWd, f Coatoiu. 

; Fresh In the Idaauiple^ prpipm m haao tha word 

ibed in a similar sense tp duitifigaiili nw fioot eld ale. 

§ Now. 
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ll|K>ri an ambler i^he sst, 
ywimjW well,* attrf on bcr liead a liat, 

Ab broad is a buckler or a tarjrc* 

A fotc-inantel t ^bout her hii>j)ei» large , 

Anri <»n Iut feet a j)ttir of spiirres nhtwi) 

In ftdiowship well t(» < i ilie laugh anti eaq>. 

Of rernetli<«t ol hive a ttnew |)orehance ” 

liatli, we need acareely obime, wife formerly 
very famous for its cloth nianulaeturc. 'Wit* cloth 
chieHy made in Etiglaml at this early peiiod was 
of a coaist* kind, which wus prtiduced m Milfieioiit 
(][uantity to exjwirt : the liner cloths it was usual to 
import, chiefly fiom Flanders In i2(il an attempt 
was Blade by Henry 111, to j)rp\cnt the exjioy* 
tation oi English wool, and to tause cloth of l.ng- 
lisli manufacture alone to bi‘ usetl in this countij, 
but with litth‘ success. Soon after a scarcity 
of woad for the purposes of djeing occiincfl, and 
the unusual 8()e( tacle of persons of rank and wealth 
dressed in cloth of the natural colour of the wool, 
was seen about the streets of our Urge towns. The 
great baron, Simon de Monifort, was an admirer of 
this biitifdicity m rlress, and was accustomed to 
inaintaiu that foreign commerce was unnecessary. 
Ills conqueror, Edward 1., appears to have Itad 
similar \kws, and to have iulof)tCii vor} vexatious 
UKMles of cari'jiug them into eflect ; such, ft>p in- 
atauce, a.s ia&uing au order tliat all foreign merchants 
ahonld^ll tlicir goods within forty days af^er their 
arriisJHk 

In Wlucer's lifetime, Edward 111. made an 
equally petty and annoying regulation, when he 

'(* 

J,* Well ecnsrcA aboat the neck with tuf wimpb 
pH Bapposed to be a sort of ndSng petdebot. 
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iiisistod upon a pretfcribed meo^uro beiiiff miopted 
for all foreign cloths wherevef made, and directed 
Ills aiilriagoi^H to seize for his use all those that 
should be found of diiferent dimeusions. From the 
little trait <»f the Wife’s characttjr given in tlie lines 
refeiring to her want of oharitv, if any of her 
female neighlxinrs ventured to take* pre^i^edence in 
goings io “offerings’’ or (no doubt) elsewhere, we 
/luay be sure tin* Wife of llath wonlii look with no 
^very favourable eyes on these tbreign interlopers; 
^ indebted thougii she was, in common with all of her 
trade, to a couple bf foreigners, for the great exten- 
sion of the luiglish wwllcn iiianulactiire w’hich 
took place in the early part of the fourteenth Cen- 
tury, Edward III. haMTig made most mlvaiituge- 
ouM offlTN to foreign cloth-workers and others, two 
wmvers from Brabant came over in 13111. and .set- 
tin! at York. By their superior skill, and by their 
wallirigness to <M)mfnunicatc wdiat they knew to 
othei's, a gn^at iiu[)uL$e was given to native talent 
and industry. 

In mentioning the number of husboatls the Wife 
"jf Batii has hack the poet mcideiitally refers to a 
'Curtotts old marridge custom. Formerly the bride 
and bridegroom stayed at the church [K>rcii during 
tiie earlier jiorticii of the c^emony ; and it was 
,not till the clergy man had read the part which is 
now followed by his going up to the altar ami re* 
peatitig the psalm, tliat the) entered the sacred 
edifice At the southern entrance of Norwich 
cathedral,” say^ Worton, “ a representation of the 
es^Kiusals, or saerament of marriage^ is carved m 
stone;” for here the ImiMls of the couple were 
joined by Uie priest, and great; part of the i^in ice 
'performed. Hm aiao the hriae was endowed with 
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what called Dos ad ofitiiim ecc]e$iiae, Thi^ 
ceremony ie exhibitcfl in a ^nirioue old picture en- 
gravctJ by Mr. Wal^wle; wlu^re King Henry VI. 
is married to his quec^n, standing at the facade or 
western portal of* a magnificent Gothic church. 
The entire form of i» trimony also, as celebratwi 
at the church door, descrilHHl in certain Miissal^ 
referring respectively to the cathtMlrals of Hereford 
and Salisbury. 


THE END. 


i PrtutAd tiy W. Ct.ow&» Mid ^uttforU StrMt 
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Ihf fn« nds o 1 }><>}MiIar mstnutioa — the 
i^eneiall} — feel tlidl the nipiill) u;rov\jii^ apjH^tite 
tor intouiiation lia^ n<»t yet becji cvle<juut< ly sup- 
plied Ihere ih a demand for bookh "tandard 
valm and iinncrsal interest, cheap encm^h to find 
then into oven toffa^e, so trustwoithv in 

their ^acts. Kound in thtir principles, and uttiac ti\( 
in their snl)jCH.ts and their tnatnnnt, aa to be 
Oum ‘ to tJie most lustiucted readoin, *1 heie is also 
a ^'cMionil dcsii’e to form Libraries for all Readtrs 
— rHitonlj libraru*s of reference, but ixUiisne h- 
bianes of cirt illation. Yet in ocery ca«e there w a 
difiiciilty 111 tlie choice of fitting books, whether we 
regard the subject-matter or the form and price. 
It w hoi>ed that llie difficulty may l>e obviatcni by 
the publication of ‘K mgjit’s U'jllkly Volomb.* 

1 it. Aa to the subject matler. 

We pivpose to place within the reitch pf all 
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readem a of books irhich shall iiltimat^'Ty 

comprehend Bomethiug like that rangi^of literature 
which well-educatel fierwms dt^ire to lia\e at their 
•coninjarid. In this series there i^ill be no attempt 
at exclusiveness. shall not take up the moiM; 
fal<ie and dangt*rous ipitiion that the under<»tand* 
ingH of the masses should be wiitten down to, nor 
will mere didaotie lustnietiou he only attempted. 
A tiste tor knowledge is not so indiieid. Tl»e 
reeif‘ation of genuil and ainuMng reading should be‘ 
of!ert»rl in mniexion with what is solid and serious. 
The l*ublishers j)oss<»ss manv \aluable eopy'rights 
which may Ik* readilj adapted to thi'J purjiose. 
Then* is a gr(*at deal also to be done anew, in the 
way of judicious compilations, of translations from 
foreign works, and of original prcKliictions by 
authors of ability, eoncoivecl in a right spirit. We 
hare many offers of assistance from writers of «*sta- 
bliahed reputation, who feel that the circulation of 
their thoughts in a cheap pocket volume is a tribute 
to their usefulness and their reputation. We haie 
no want of materials to conduct this undertaking 
steadily mid exteusi>ely. 

2ikL As to fonii and jince. 

We pro|>ose to issue, Evr.EY S^rranvY, a Vo- 
lAiMi., handsomely printed, of from 240 to 280 
pages, containing as much matter an ordinary 
octavo volume of 300 pages, lilach \ olume will be 
essentially a bi>ok, not a tract^a book for the 
pocket and tiie libra^. Many of ttie volumes will 










